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The  Cheats  c/Scapin,  a  Comedy  of  Three  Acts,  per- 
formed  at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace-Royal 
May  the  2t\ih,  1671. 

IF  we  excufie  the  foolifh  incident  of  the  fack,  which 
has  fo  frequently  been  the  fubjetCc  of  criticifm  fince 
Defpreaux,  we  (hall  find  in  the  Cheats  of  Scapin 
fome  riches  of  antiquity  which  have  not  been  difagree- 
-able  to  the  moderns.  Plautus  would  not  have  even 
rejeCled  the  very  incident  of  the  fack,  nor  the  feene  of 
the  galley,  corrected  from  Cyrano,  and  would  have  dif* 
covered  himfelf  in  the  vivacity  which  animates  the 
plot.  Terence  would  not  have  been  afhamed  of  the 
fimplicity  and  elegance  with  which  the  piece  opens, 
where  OCtavio  relates  to  his  fervant,  or  rather  repeats 
himfelf,  a  piece  of  news  which  affliCts  him ;  whilll  the 
valet,  like  an  echo,  confirms  it  by  monofyllables.  Te¬ 
rence  would  have  difeovered  himfelf  again  in  that 
feene  where  Argante  talks  aloud  to  himfelf,  while 
Scapin  anfwers  him  without  being  either  feen  or  heard 
by  Argante,  in  order  to  let  the  fpeCtator  into  the  cheat 
he  was  contriving.  In  fhort,  although  the  fervants, 
who,  like  the  Haves  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  are  the 
foul  of  this  piece,  do  not  afford  a  comic  humour  fo  e- 
.egant  as  that  which  Moliere  has  firfi:  given  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  to  his  age,  yet  we  cannot  help  praifing  this  in- 
erior  kind  alfo. 

\  ... 
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ACTOR  S. 


Argante,  father  to  O&avio  and  Zerbinetta. 
Geronte,  father  to  Leander  and  Hiacintha. 
Octavio,  fon  to  Argante,  and  in  love  with  Hiacintha. 
Leander,  fon  to  Geronte,  and  in  love  with  Zerbinetta. 
Zerbinetta,  fuppofed  a  gipfy,  and  difcovered  to  be 
daughter  to  Argante. 

Hiacintha,  daughter  to  Geronte. 

Scapin,  valet  to  Leander. 

Silvester,  valet' to  Oftavio. 

Nerina,  nurfe  to  Hiacintha. 

Carlos,  friend  to  Scapin. 

Two  Porters. 


SCENE 


NAPLES. 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 

OCTAVIO,  SILVESTER. 

OCTAVIO. 

$(3es£)£H!  terrible  news  to  an  heart  deeply  in  love  1 
M  A  ^  To  what  cruel  extremities  am  1  reduced  1 
5^  You  Tiave  juft  heard,  Silvefter,  at  the  port, 

tpjat  my  father  is  come  back?. 

Silvefter.  Indeed  I  have. 

Q&avio.  That  he  arrived  this  very  morning? 
Silvefter.  Yes. 

Oftavio.  And  that  he  is  determined  to  marry  me? 
Silvefter.  Yes. 

O&avio.  To  Signior  Geronte’s  daughter? 

Silvefter.  To  Signior  Geronte’s  daughter. 

O&avio.  And  that  this  young  lady  is  ordered  hi¬ 
ther  from  Tarentum  on  that  account? 

Silvefter.  Juft  fo. 

O&avio.  And  you  have  this  account  from  my 
uncle  ? 

Silvefter.  From  your  uncle. 
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OCtavio.  Whom  my  father  informed  of  it,  by  letter  ■ 
Silvefter.  Yes,  by  letter. 

OCtavio.  And  you  fay,  this  uncle  is  acquainted  with 
our  affairs  ? 

Silvefter.  All  our  affairs. 

OCtavio.  Pfha!  Pr’ythee  fpeak,  and  do  not  behave 
in  this  manner,  catching  the  words  out  of  my  mouth. 

Silvefter.  What  can  I  fay  more?  when  you  tell 
things  juft  as  they  are,  without  omitting  one  circum* 
fiance. 

OCtavio.  Advife  me,  at  leaft,  and  tell  me  what  I 
muft  do  in  this  cruel  conjuncture. 

Silvefter.  Indeed,  I  find  myfelf  as  much  embarraf- 
fed  here  as  you  are,  and  have  great  occafion  for  ad¬ 
vice  myfelf. 

OCtavio.  I  am  confounded  by  this  plaguy  return. 

Silvefter.  And  I  am  no  lefs  fo. 

OCtavio.  When  my  father  comes  to  be  informed  of 
affairs,  I  fhall  have  a  fudden  ftorm  of  impetuous  re¬ 
primands  poured  upon  me. 

Silvefter.  Reprimands  are  trifling,  would  to  heaven  I 
were  quit  at  that  rate!  But  for  my  part,  I  am  like  to 
pay  much  dearer  for  your  follies,  I  fee  a  cloud  of  cud¬ 
gel-blows  forming  at  a  diftance,  which  will  burft  upon 
my  fhoulders. 

OCtavio.  Heavens !  which  way  fhall  I  clear  myfelf 
of  the  perplexity  I  am  involved  in? 

Silvefter,  You  fhould  have  thought  of  that  before 
you  had  brought  yourfelf  into  it. 

Octavio.  Pho!  you  teize  me  to  death  with  your  un- 
feafonable  leCtures. 

Silvefter.  And  your  giddy  aCtions  are  more  teizing- 
to  me. 

Octavio.  What  muft  I  do?  What  am  I  to  deteri 
mine?  What  remedy  can  I  have  recourfe  to? 
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SCENE  II. 

OCTAVIO*  SCAPIN,  SILVESTER. 


SCAPIN 


HAT  ails  you,  Signior  0£lavio?  You  are 
much  difturbed  I  fee,  pray  what  is  the  mat¬ 


ter  with  you? 

O&avio.  Ah !  my  dear  Scapin,  I  am  undone,  I  am 
loft  paft  recovery,  I  am  the  moft  wretched  of  mortals. 

Scapin.  Howfo? 

Octavio.  Haft  thou  heard  nothing  concerning  me  ? 

Scapin.  No. 

Octavio.  My  father  is  juft  a  coming  with  Signior 
Geronte,  with  a  refolution  to  marry  me. 

Scapin.  Well,  what  is  there  fo  terrible  in  that? 

Oftavio.  Alas!  you  are  acquainted  with  the  caufe 
of  my  uneaiinefs. 

Scapin.  No,  but  it  is  your  fault  if  I  am  not  infor¬ 
med  of  it  very  foon,  and  l  am  a  man  of  confolation,  one 
who  interefts  myfelf  in  young  people’s  affairs. 

Oftavio.  Oh!  Scapin,  if  thou  couldft  invent  any 
fcheme  to  deliver  me  from  the  mifery  l  am  in,  I  fhculd 
think  myfelf  indebted  to  thee  for  more  than  life. 

Scapin.  Really  there  are  few  things  impoflible  to 
me,  when  I  chufe  to  engage  in  them.  Heaven  has 
undoubtedly  bellowed  on  me  a  fine  genius  for  all 
thofe  fmart  turns  of  wit,  and  thofe  ingenious  galan- 
tries,  to  which  the  ignorant  vulgar  give  the  name  of 
impofture;  and  without  vanity,  I  can  fay  that  there  has 
fcarce  been  a  man  feen  who  was  a  more  dextrous  ar- 
tift  at  expedients  and  intrigues,  who  acquired  more 
glory  in  that  noble  profeffion,  than  myfelf:  but  really, 
merit  is  poorly  rewarded  now-a-days,  and  I  have  re- 
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nounced  all  thefe  things  ever  fincethe  chagrin  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  affair  which  befel  me. 

Oitavio.  How!  What  affair,  Scapin? 

Scapin.  An  adventure  in  which  I  was  embroiled- 
with  juftice. 

Gdtavio.  With  juftice? 

Scapin.  Yes.  We  had  a  trifling  quarrel  together. 

Oftavio.  You,  and  juftice? 

Scapin.  Yes,  fhe  ufed  me  but  dirtily,,  and  I  was- 
piqued  to  fuch  a  degree  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  age, 
that  I  determined  to  act  no  longer.  But  enough.  Pur- 
fue  the  ftory  of  your  adventure. 

Octavio.  You  know,  Scapin,.  it  is  two-  months 
fmce  Signior  Geronte  and  my  father  embarked  toge* 
ther  upon  a  voyage  which  regards  a  particular  com¬ 
merce,  wherein  both  their  interefts  were  concerned. 

Scapin.  I  know  it. 

Octavio.  And  that  Leander  and  I  were  left  by  our 
father  ;  I  under  the  conduit  of  Silvefter,  and  Leander 
under  thy  direction. 

Scapin.  Yes.  I  have  acquitted  myfelf  very  well  of 
my  charge. 

Ociavio.  Some  time  after,  Leander  met  with,  a 
young  gipfy,  whom  he  fell  in  love  with. 

Scapin.  I  know  that  alfo. 

Oftavio.  As  we  are  very  intimate,  he  foon  let  me 
into  the  fecret  of  his  amour,  and  carried  me  to  fee  this 
girl,  whom  I  thought  handfome,  it  is  true,  but  not  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  he  would  have  had  me  thought  her.  He 
entertained  me  with  nothing  but  her,  from  morn  to 
night,  at  every  turn  exaggerated  her  beauty  and  her 
gracefulnefs  to  me;  he  extolled  her  wit,  and  fpoke  to 
me  with  tranfport  of  the  charms  of  her  converfation, 
which  he  reported  to  me  even  to  the  leaft  word,  and 
took  pains  to  make  me  think  them  the  moft  fprightly 
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in  the  world.  He  fontetimes  quarrelled  with  me  for 
not  being  fufficiently  fenfible  of  things  he  had  told  me, 
and  blamed  me  continually  for  the  indifference  I  {hew¬ 
ed  to  the  flames  of  love. 

Scapin.  I  do  not  as  yet  fee  whither  this  tends. 

Obtavio.  One  day,  as  I  accompanied  him  to  vifit 
the  people  in  whofe  cuftody  the  dear  obje&  of  his  paf- 
fion  is,  we  heard,  in  a  little  houfe  of  a  by-ftreet,  fome 
lamentations  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  fobbing.  We 
inquired-what.it  was.  A  woman  told  us,  fighing, 
that  we  might  there  fee  fo.mething  mod  piteous  in' 'the 
perfons  of  foreigners;  and  that,  except  we  were  infen? 
Able,  we  fliould  be  affedted  with-it. 

Scapin.  Whither  will- this  lead  us? 

Odlavio.  Curiofity-  made  me  .prefs  Leander  to  fee 
what  it  was.  We  enter  into  a  hall,  where  we  behold 
an  old  woman  dying,  fupported  by  a  maid  fervant,  who 
was  making  lamentation,  and  a  younggirl  diflolved  in 
tears,  the  moft  beautiful  that  ever  my  eyes  beheld. 

Scapin.  Oh!  Hoh! 

Oftavio.  Another- would  have  appeared  horrible  in 
the  drefs  Ihe  was  in;-for  fhe  had- nothing  on  but  a 
wretched  fcanty  petticoat,  with  a  night  waiftcoat  of 
plain  dimmety;  and  her  head-drefs  a  yellow  cornet, 
turned  back  upon  the  top  of  her  head,  which  let  her 
hair  fall  in  diforder  upon  her  {boulders;  and  though 
dreffed  in  this  manner,  {he  fltone  with  a  thouland  al¬ 
lurements,  and  there  was  nothing  but  what  was  agreea¬ 
ble  and  charming  in  her  whole  perfon. 

Scapin.  I  obferve  things  come  towards. 

Oftavio.  Harifl:  thou  feen  her,  Scapin,  in.the  fuua- 
tion  I  tell  thee,  thouwouldfthavethoughtheradmirable. 

Scapin.  Undoubtedly  I  fhould;  and  without  feeing 
her,  I  perceive  very  plain  fhe  was  abfolutely  charming. 

Octavio.  Her  tears  were  •  not  thofe  difagreeable 
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tears  which  disfigure  a  face.  She  had  a  moft  winning 
gracefulnefs  in  weeping;  and  her  forrow  was  the  moft 
beautiful  in  the  world. 

Scapin.  I  fee  it  all. 

Oftavio.  She  greatly  affefted  all  prefent,  by  throw¬ 
ing  herfelf  in  the  moft  tender  manner  upon  the  body 
of  the  dying  woman,  whom  fhe  called  her  dear  mo¬ 
ther:  there  was  not  a  perfon  there  but  was  pierced  to 
the  foul  to  fee  fo  affectionate  a  girl. 

Scapin.  Pveally,  this  is  very  moving,  and  I  fee 
plainly  this  good  difpofition  of  hers  made  you  admire 
her. 

Ocftavio.  Ah  !  Scapin,  a  barbarian  would  have  lov¬ 
ed  her. 

Scapin.  Certainly.  How  could  one  avoid  it. 

Ottavio.  After  fome  words,  with  which  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  foften  the  grief  of  the  afflicted  fair  one,  we 
went  from  thence;  and  afking  Leander  what  he  thought 
of  this  young  woman,  he  anfwered  me  coldly,  that  he 
thought  fhe  was  tolerably  pretty.  I  was  difpleafed  at 
the  indifference  with  which  he  fpoke  of  her,  and  would 
not  difcover  the  effeht  her  beauty  had  upon  my  heart. 

Silvefter  to  Ohtavio.]  If  you  do  not  abridge  this 
narrative,  we  are  in  for  it  till  to-morrow  morning. 
Let  me  finifh  it  in  two  or  three  words.  [To  Scapin.]] 
H  is  heart  takes  fire  from  this  minute.  He  cannot  live 
if  he  goes  not  to  comfort  the  lovely  affliffed.  His 
frequent  vifits  are  rejected  by  the  maid-fervant,  who  is 
become  governante,  by  the  dea  h  of  the  mother.  See 
my  gentleman  in  defpair.  He  preffes,  fupplicates, 
conjures;  not  a  bit.  They  tell  him  the  girl,  though 
deftitute  of  means  of  fupport,  is  of  a  good  family ;  and 
that,  without  marrying  her,  they  cannot  fuffer  his  ad- 
dreffes.  His  love  is  augmented  by  difficulties.  He 
racks  his  brain,  debates,  reafons,  ponders,  takes  his  re- 
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folution :  And  lo!  he  has  been  married  to  her  thefe 
three  days. 

Scapin.  I  underftand. 

Silvefter.  Now  add  to  this  the  unexpected  return 
of  the  father,  who  was  not  expedfted  home  this  two 
months;  the  diicovery  the  uncle  has  made  of  the  fe- 
cret  of  our  marriage;  and  the  ocher  marriage  intended 
between  him  and  the  daughter  which  Signior  Geron- 
te  had  by  a  fecond  wife  whom  it  is  reported  he  mar¬ 
ried  at  Tarentum. 

OCtavio.  And  more  than  all  this,  add  alfo  the  in¬ 
digence  this  lovely  creature  labours  under,  and  the  in¬ 
capacity  I  am  in  to  relieve  her. 

Scapin.  Is  that  all?  You  are  both  mightily  perplex¬ 
ed  about  a  trifle.  Is  that  an  affair  to  be  fo  much  a- 
larmed  at?  Are  you  not  afhamed  to  be  caught  fhort 
in  fuch  a  fma.ll  bufmefs?  What  the  devil!  Thou  art 
as  large-  and  as  bulky  as  father  and  mother  together; 
and  canft  thou  not  invent  fome  gallant  wile,  fome  ho¬ 
ned  little  ftratagem,  to  adjuft  your  affairs?  Fie!  Plague 
on  the  booby.  I  fliould  have  been  heartily  glad  for¬ 
merly,  would  they  but  have  given  me  our  old  fellows 
to  bubble;  I  fliould  have  played  them  off  with  a  jirk: 
I  was  but  a  child,  when  I  had  fignalized  myfelf  by  a 
hundred  tricks  of  fine  addrefs. 

Silvefter.  I  own  that  heaven  has  not  endued  me 
with  thy  talents;  and  that  I  have  not  the  wit,  like 
thee,  to  be  embroiled  with  juftice. 

Octavio.  But  here  comes  my  charming  Hiacintha. 
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SCENE  III. 

HIACINTHA,  OCTAVIO,  SCAPIN, 
SILVESTER. 


HIACINTHA 


H  !  Oftavio,  is  what  Silvefter  has  juft  told  Ne~ 


rina  true,  that  your  father  is  upon  his  return, 
and  intends  to  marry  you? 

Oftavio.  Yes  amiable  Hiacintha,  and  this  news  has 
ftruck  me  cruelly.  But  what  do  I  fee  ?  Are  you  weep¬ 
ing?  Why  thefe  tears?  Tell  me,  do  you  fufpeft  me 
of  infidelity?  And  have  you  notaffurance  of  my  love? 

Hiacintha.  Yes,  O&avio,  I  am  certain  you  love  me; 
but  can  I  allure  myfelf  that  love  will  always  Jaft? 

Ocfavio.  What,  can  one  love  you,  and  not  love  you 
for  life ? 

Hiacintha.  Oh !  O&avio,  I  have  heard  fay,  that 
your  fex  loves  not  fo  long  as  ours  does;  and  that  the 
ardours  men  difeover,  are  flames  which  are  as  ealily  ex- 
tinguilhed  as  they  are  kindled. 

Offavio.  Ah!  my  dear  Hiacintha,  my  heart  then 
is  not  made  like  that  of  other  men;  I  plainly  fee,  for 
my  part,  that  I  fhall  love  you  as  long  as  I  live. 

Hiacintha.  I  am  willing  to  believe  you  think  what 
you  fay,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  words  are  fin- 
ceie.  But  I  fear  a  power  which  may  oppofe,  in  your 
heart,  the  tender  fentiments  you  may  have  for  me. 
You  depend  on  a  father  who  would  marry  you  to  a- 
rother;  and  I  am  certain,  Ihould  this  misfortune  hap* 
pen,  it  will  be  my  death. 

Octa\io.  No,  amiable  Hiacintha,  there  is  no  father 
fhall  oblige  me  to  break  my  faith  with  yru;  and  I  am 
refolved  to  quit  my  country,  and  even  life  itfelf,  if  it 
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i's  neceflary,  rather  than  quit  you.  I  have  already, 
without  having  feen  her,  conceived  a  terrible  averiion 
for  her  they  have  appointed  me;  and,  without  cruelty, 
I  could  with  the  fea  would  drive  her  far  hence  for  ever. 
Therefore,  pray,  my  lovely  Hiacintha,  weep  not,  for 
your  tears  kill  me,  and  I  cannot  fee  them,  they  ftab  me 
to  the  heart. 

Hiacintha.  Since  you  will  have  it  fo,  I  will  then  dry 
up  my  tears,  and  wait  with  patience  for  heaven’s  de¬ 
termination,  concerning  me. 

Odtavio.  Heaven  will  favour  our  loves. 

Hiacintha.  It  cannot  be  averfe  to  me,  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  faithful. 

Oftavio.  I  certainly  {hall  be  fo. 

Hiacintha.  Then  I  fhall  be  happy. 

Scapin  afide.}  She  is  not  fo  great  a  fool,  really;  and 
I  think  {he  is  tolerably  well  to  pafs. 

Odtavio  pointing  to  Scapin. 3  Here  is  a  man  could 
be  a  wonderful  affiftant  to  us  in  all  our  neceflities,  if 
he  would. 

Scapin.  I  have  made  many  promifes  to  meddle  no 
more  with  the  world;  but  if  you  intreat  me  very 
powerfully,  both  of  you,  perhaps - - — 

Otdavio.  Nay,  if  it  (licks  only  at  ftrong  intreaties 
to  obtain  thy.afliftance,  I  conjure  thee,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  take  our  affair  in  hand. 

Scapin  to  Hiacintha. 3  And  have  you  nothing  to  fay 
to  me? 

Hiacintha.  I  intreat  you,  according  to  his  example, 
by  all  in  the  world  that  is  moft  dear  to  you,  that  you 
would  affift  us  in  our  love. 

Scapin.  I  mull  ailow  myfelf  to  be  overcome,  and 
have  a  little  humanity.  Go,  I  will  employ  myfelf  ip 
your  favour. 

Ottavio.  Be  allured  that - 
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Scapin  to  Octavio.]  Hufh. 
you  hence,  and  be  eafy. 


[To  Hiacintha/j  Get 


SCENE  IV. 


OCTAVIO,  SCAPIN,  SILVESTER. 

S  c  A  p  in  to  Oftavio. 

ND  you  prepare  yourfelf  boldly  to  meet  your  fa¬ 
ther. 

Ottavio.  I  own  to  thee,  that  this  meeting  makes  me 
tremble  beforehand;  and  I  have  fuch  a  natural  timo- 
roufnefs  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  overcome  it. 

Scapin.  You  mult  however  appear  firm  at  firft  en¬ 
counter,  for  fear  he  takes  the  advantage  of  our  faint- 
heartednefs,  and  lead  you  about  like  a  child.  There, 
endeavour  by  ftudy  to  compofe  yourfelf .  A  little  bold- 
nefs,  and  think  how  to  anfvver  refolutely  upon  every 
thing  I  can  fay  to  you. 

Oftavio.  I  fhall  do  the  belt  I  am  able. 

Scapin.  Come  on,  let  us  endeavour  a  little  to  inure 
you  to  it.  Let  us  rehearfe  over  your  part,  and  fee 
whether  you  will  aft  it  well.  Come.  Your  mind 
refolute,  your  head  aloft,  your  looks  bold. 

Oftavio.  In  this  manner? 

Scapin.  A  little  more  ftill. 

Oftavio.  So? 

Scapin.  Very  well.  Suppofe  me  to  be  your  father, 
juft  arrived,  and  only  anfvver  me  as  if  I  were  he  him- 
felf.  How,  fcoundrel,  worthlefs,  infamous  rafcal, 
fon  unworthy  of  fuch  a  father  as  I  am!  dare  you  ap¬ 
pear  before  my  face  after  this  fine  deportment  of  yours, 
after  this  bafe  trick  you  have  played  in  my  abfence? 
Is  this  the  fruit  of  all  my  cares,  varlet?  Is  this  the 
fruit  of  my  cares?  The  refpeft  that  is  due  to  me? 
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The  refpe£t  you  retain  for  me?  Come  then.  Have 
you  the  impudence,  to  engage  yourfelf  without  the 
confent  of  your  father,  to  contra£t  a  clandeftine  mar¬ 
riage?  Anfwer  me,  rogue,  anfwer  me.  Let  me  hear 

your  fine  reafons.- - What  a  plague!  you  are  abfo- 

lutely  non-plufled. 

Octavio.  It  is  becaufe  I  imagine  it  is  my  father  I 
hear. 

Scapin.  Why,  yes,  it  is  for  that  reafon  you  mult 
not  look  fo  confounded. 

Octavio.  I  {ball  take  upon  me  to  be  more  refolute 
now,  and  {hall  anfwer  more  ftoutly. 

Scapin.  Certainly? 

Odtavio.  Certainly. 

Scapin.  Here  is  your  father  a  coming. 

O£tavio.  Heavens!  I  am  undone. 

SCENE.  V. 

SCAPIN,  SILVESTER. 

SCAPIN. 

SOHO!  Octavio,  {lay,  Octavio.  There  he  is 
fled.  What  a  poor  fort  of  man  he  is!  Let  us  not 
delay  waiting  upon  the  old  gentleman. 

Silvefter.  What  mult  I  fay  to  him  ? 

Scapin.  Leave  me  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  only  fol¬ 
low  me. 
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SCEN  E  VI. 


Argante,  Sca  pin  and  Salves  te  r  at  the  far* 
ther  part  of  the  ftage. 

A  R  G  a  n  T  E  thinking  himfelf  alone. 

Did  ever  any  body  hear  of  an  action  like  this? 

Scapin  to  Silvefter.]  He  knows^fhe  affair  al¬ 
ready  •,  and  it  makes  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  him, 
that  he  talks  about  it  aloud;  now  he  is  alone. 

Argante  thinking  himfelf  alone.]  Here  is  ail  in* 
ftance  of  great  rafhnefs! 

Scapin  to  Silvefter.]  Let  us.liften  to  him  a  little. 
Argante  thinking  himfelf  alone.]  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  they  can  fay  to  me  upon  this  fine  mar¬ 
riage. 

Scapin  aftde.]  That  is  thought  upon. 

Argante  thinking  himfelf  alone.]  Will  they  attempt 
to  deny  tfye  affair  ?  •> 

Scapin  afide.]  No,  we  do  not  intend  that. 

Argante  thinking  h;-mfelLak>ne.]  Or  will  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  excufe  it? 

Scapin  afide.]  That  may  be. 

Argante  thinking  himfelf  alone.]  Will  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  amufe  me  with  foelilh  ftories? 

Scapin  afide.]  Probably. 

Argante  thinking  himfelf  alone,]  All  their  fpeeches 
will  be  ineffectual. 

Scapin  afide.]  We  {hall  fee  that. 

Argante  thinking  himfelf  alone.]  They  (hall  not 
impofe  upon  me. 

Scapin  afide.]  Let  us  not  fwear  to  any  thing. 
Argante  thinking  himfelf  alone.]  I  ftiall  take  care 
to  fecure  my  rafcal  of  a  fon  in  a  fafe  place. 
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Scapin  aftde.]  We  {hall  fee  to  that. 

Argante  thinking  himfelf  alone.]  And  for  that  raf- 
cal  Silvefter,  I  will  cudgel  him  to  mummy. 

Silvefter  to  Scapin.]  I  fhould  have  been  furprifed 
had  he  forgot  me. 

Argante  feeing  Silvefter.]  Oh!  Hoh!  Are  you 
there,  moft  fage  governor  of  a  family  ?  Excellent  di- 
re£lor  of  young  folks! 

Scapin.  Sir  I  am  glad  to  fee  yon. 

Argante.  A  good  day  to  you,  Scapin.  [To  Silvef¬ 
ter.]  You  have  followed  my  orders,  truly,  in  a  pretty 
manner;  and  my  fon  has  behaved  himfelf  very  wifely 
in  my  abfence. 

Scapin.  You  are  mighty  well,  as  far  as  I  can  fee. 

Argante.  Pretty  well.  [To  Silvefter]  Doft  not  fay 
a  word,  rafcal  ?  Not  one  word  ? 

Scapin.  Had  you  a  good  voyage? 

Argante.  Pfha!  A  very  good  one.  Let  me  alone 
a  little,  that  I  may  have  time  to  quarrel  with  the  raf¬ 
cal. 

Scapin.  Would  you  quarrel? 

Argante.  Yes,  I  will  quarrel. 

Scapin.  With  whom,  Sir? 

Argante  pointing  to  Silvefter.]  With  that  varlet 
there. 

Scapin.  For  what  reafon  ? 

Argante.  Have  you  not  heard  what  has  happened 
in  my  abfence? 

Scapin.  Indeed  I  have  heard  fome  trifling  affair. 

Argante.  How !  fome  trifling  affair?  An  a£tion 
of  this  nature! 

Scapin.  You  are  in  fome  meafure  in  the  right. 

Argante.  So  daring  a  thing  as  this! 

Scapin.  Very  true. 
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Argante.  A  fon  marry  without  his  father’s  con* 
fent! 

Scapin.  Yes,  there  is  fomething  to  be  faid  to  that. 
But  it  is  my  opinion  you  fhould  make  no  noife  about 
it. 

Argante.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion,  for  my  part;  I 
am  determined  to  make  all  the  noife  I  can.  "What,, 
do  you  not  think  I  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
be  angry? 

Scapin.  Yes.  So  was  I  at  firft,  when  I  heard  the 
thing;  and  fo  far  interefted  myfelf  in  your  favour,  as 
to  be  angry  with  your  fon.  Aik  him  but  what  fine 
reprimands  I  gave  him,  and  how  I  le£tured  him  upon 
the  little  refpe£l  he  retained  for  a  father,  whofe  foot- 
fleps  he  fhould  follow".  One  could  not  talk  better  to 
him,  though  it  had  been  your  own  felf.  But  what  of 
that?  I  fubmitted  to  reafon,  and  confidered,  that  at 
the  bottom  he  might  not  be  fo  much  in  the  wrong,  as 
one  would  be  apt  to  imagine. 

Argante.  What  is  this  you  tell  me?  Is  there  no 
great  harm  in  going  to  marry  himfelf,  point  blank,  to 
a  ftranger  ? 

Scapin.  What  would  you  have  ?  He  was  obliged  to 
it  by  his  deftiny. 

Argante.  Ho!  ho.  The  prettied  reafon,  that,  in  the 
world!  One  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  commit  the 
greateft  crimes  imaginable,  to  cheat,  fleal,  murder, 
and  fay  for  excufe,  One  was  obliged  to  it  by  one’s  def* 

tiny. 

Scapin.  Alas!  Sir,  you  take  my  words  in  too  phi- 
lofophical  a  fenfe.  I  mean  that  he  was  fatally  engag¬ 
ed  in  this  affair. 

Argante.  Then  why  did  he  engage  in  it? 

Scapin.  Can  you  expefl  he  is  as  wife  as  yourfelf? 
Young  folks  are  young,  and  have  not  all  the  prudence 
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they  fhould  have,  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  proper. 
For  inftance,  our  Leander,  who,  notwithftanding  all 
my  leflons,  notwithftanding  all  my  remonftrances, 
has  gone  and  done  worfe  ftill  than  your  fon  has  done. 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  yourfelf  were 
net  once  young,  and  have  not  played  as  many  pranks 
in  your  time  as  other  people.  I  have  heard,  that  for¬ 
merly  you  were  an  excellent  companion  among  the  la¬ 
dies;  that  you  played  the  wag  with  the  gallanteft  of 
them,  all  that  time;  and  that  you  always  gained  your 
point  when  you  made  approaches. 

Argante.  Very  true.  I  grant  it;  but  I  always  con¬ 
fined  myfelf  to  gallantry,  and  never  went  fo  far  as  he 
has  gone. 

Scapin.  What  would  you  have  had  him  done?  He 
fees  a  young  girl  who  had  a  kindnefs  for  him,  (for  he 
takes  after  you  to  have  all  the  women  in  love  with 
him,)  he  thinks  her  charming,  he  vints’her,  makes  love 
to  her,  ftghs  after  a  gallant  manner,  a£ts  the  paflio- 
nate  lover.  She  yields  to  his  addrefles;  he  pufhes 
his  fortune.  When,  lo!  he  is  caught  with  her  by 
her  relations,  who  by  force  of  arms  oblige  him  to  mar¬ 
ry  her. 

Silvefter  afide.j  What  a  dextrous  knave  it  is! 

Scapin.  Would  you  have  had  him  allow  himfelf  to 
be  murdered?  It  is  much  better  to  be  married  than  to 
be  dead. 

Argante.  They  did  not  tell  me  the  affair  was  done 
in  this  way. 

Scapin  pointing  to  Silvefter.]  Afk  him  rather;  he 
will  not  contradidl  it. 

Argante  to  Silvefter.]  Was  it  by  force  that  he  was 
married  ? 

Silvefter.  Yes,  Sir. 

Scapin.  Do  you  fuppofe  that  I  would  tell  you  a  lie? 
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Argante.  He  fhould  therefore  have  gone  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  have  entered  a  proteft  with  a  -Notary  againft: 
the  violence. 

Scapin.  He  would  not'  do  that. 

Argante.  That' would  have  made  iteafier  for  me  to-' 
diffolve  the  marriage. 

Scapin.  Diffolve  the  marriage?' 

Argante.  Yes. 

Scapin.  You  will  not  diffolve  it. 

Argante.  Shall  not  I  diffolve  it  ?. 

Scapin.  No. 

Argante.  What,  fhaJInot  I  have  the  rights  of  a  fa¬ 
ther,  and  have  fatisfaftion  for  the  violence  they  have 
done  my  fon  ? 

Scapin.  He  certainly,  will  not  confent  to  it  on  any 
account. 

Argante.  Will  he  not  confent  to  it? 

Scapin;  No. 

Argante.  My  fon? 

Scapin.  Your  fon.  Would  you  have  him  to  con- 
fefs  that  he  was  capable  of  fear,  and  that  they  made 
him  do  things  by  force?  He  will  take  care  how  he  owns 
that.  That  were  to  injure  himfelf,  and  flievv  himfelf 
unworthy  of  fuch  a  father  as  yon. 

Argante.  I  do  not  care  for  that; 

Scapin.  He  muft  for  his  own  honour  and  yours,  tell 
the  world  that  he  married  her  with  his  own  free  will. 

Argaftte.  And  for  my  honour  and  his  own  I  wiil 
have  him  fay  otherwife. 

Scapin.  No,  I  am  fure  he  will  not  do  it. 

Argante.  I  will  oblige  him. 

Scapin.  I  tell  yen,  he. will  not  do  it. 

Argante.  I  will  diiinherit  him,  if  he  does  not; 

Scapin.  You? 

Argante.  Yes, I- 
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'Scapin.  Very  well. 

Argante.  How,  very  well  ? 

Scapin.  You  fhall  not  difinherit  him. 

Argante.  I  fhall  not  difinherit  him? 

Scapin.  No. 

Argante.  No? 

Scapin.  No. 

Argante.  Ahah!  That  is  good  enough;  I  fhall  not 
difinherit  my  fon  ? 

Scapin.  No,  I  tell  you. 

Argante.  Who  fhall  prevent  me.  ? 

Scapin.  Yourfelf. 

Argante.  Myfelf? 

Scapin.  Yes.  You  will  not  have  the ‘heart  to  do  it. 

Argante.  I  fhall  indeed. 

Scapin.  You  only  jell. 

Argante.  I  am  in  earneft. 

Scapin.  -Fatherly  tendernefs  will  prevail. 

Argante.  It  will  do  nothing  at  all. 

Scapin.  Yes,  yes. 

Argante.  I  tell  you  I  will  do  it. 

Scapin.  Trifles. 

Argante.  You  mull  not  call  it  trifles. 

Scapin.  Alas!  I  know  you  are  naturally  good-tem¬ 
pered. 

Argante.  Let  us  have  done  with  this  converfation, 
for  it  provokes  my  eholer.  £Tq  Silvefter.}  Get  thee 
gone,  hang-dog;  get  thee  gone,  and  find  out  my  raf- 
cal,  while  I  join  Signior  Geronte,  and  acquaint  him 
with  my  misfortune. 

Scapin  Sir,  if  I  can  ferve  you  in  any  thing,  you- 
need  only  command  me. 

Argante.  I  thank  you.  [Afide.J  Ohl  why  was  he 
an  only  fon?  1  wifh  I  had  but  now  the  daughter  which 
heaven  deprived  me  of,  that  Insight  make  her  my  heirefs ! 
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SCENE  VII. 


SCAPIN,  SILVESTER 


SILVESTER. 


HOU  art  a  great  man,  I  own,  and  the  affair  is 


§  in  a  very  fine  way.  But  the  money,  on  the  other 
hand,  preffes  us  fore  for  our  fubfiftance,  and  we  have 
people  on  all  hands  too  barking  after  us. 

Scapin.  Let  me  alone,  the  fcheme  is  contrived;  I 
am  only  carting  about  in  my  noddle  for  a  man  who 
will  be  faithful  to  us,  to  a£t  a  part  that  I  have  occafi- 
on  for.  Stay.  Hold  a  little.  Pull  thy  hat  over  thy 
eyes  like  a  bully.  Bear  upon  one  foot.  Thy  hand 
upon  thy  fide.  Thy  eyes  furious.  Strut  a  little  like 
a  theatrical  king.  Very  well.  Follow  me.  I  have 
fome  fecrets  to  difguife  thy  face  and  thy  voice. 

Silvefter.  I  intreat  thee,  however,  engage  me  not  in 
any  broils  with  juftice. 

Scapin.  Go,  go.  Wefhare  our  dangers  like  bro¬ 
thers;  and  a  noble  heart  ought  not  to  be  cart  down 
for  a  few  years  in  the  galleys. 


ACT  II.  SCENE  I 


GERONTE,  ARGANTE 


G  E  R  O  N  T  E 


ES,  undoubtedly,  our  people  fhould  have  been 


B  here  by  this  time-;  a-  tailor  who  *cn-rne  from  Ta« 
rentum,  a  fared  me  he  had  feen  my  man, -who  was  rea¬ 
dy  to  embark j  but  rny  daughter's  arrival  trill  find 
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tilings  but  in  a  bad  difpofition  for  what  we  pretended 
to  ourfelves;  and  what  you  have  told  me  relating  to 
your  fon,  ftrangely  breaks  the  meafures  we  had  con¬ 
certed. 

Argante.  Give  yourfelf  no  uneaCnefs  about  that;  I 
will  be  anfwerable  to  you  for  the  removal  of  that  ob- 
ftacle;  and  I  am  going  diredtly  about  it. 

Geronte.  In  good  truth,  Signior  Argante,  allow  me 
to  tell  you,  the  education  of  children  is  a  thing  that 
requires  the  ftrongeft  application. 

Argante.  Undoubtedly.  But  to  what  purpofe  is 
this  ? 

Geronte.  To  this  purpofe,  that  the  bad  behaviour 
of  young  people  generally  proceeds  from  the  bad  edu¬ 
cation  their  fathers  give  them. 

Argante.  This  fometimes  happens.  But  what  do 
you  mean  by  that? 

Geronte.  What  do  I  mean  by  that  ? 

Argante.  Yes,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Geronte.  That  if  you,  like  a  brave  father,  had  tu¬ 
tored  your  fon  well,  he  would  not  have  played  you  the 
trick  he  has  done. 

Argante.  Very  well.  So  that  therefore  you  have 
tutored  your  fon  well  ? 

Geronte.  Undoubtedly;  and  I  fhould  be  very  forty 
had  he  done  any  thing  like  this. 

Argante.  And  this  fon  of  yours,  whom  you  like  a 
brave  father  have  fo  well  tutored,  has  done  ftill  worfe 
than  mine?  Heh! 

Geronte.  How! 

Argante.  How? 

Geronte,  What  do  you  mean? 

Argante.  I  mean,  Signior  Geronte,  that  we  fiiould 
not  be  too  hafty  in  condemning  the  condudi  of  ethers; 
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?.nd  that  they  who  will  be  carping,  fhould  look  well  at 
home  whether  there  is  not  fomething  lame  there. 

Geronte.  I  do  not  underftand  this  riddle. 

Argante.  You  will  have  it  explained. 

Geronte.  What,  have  you  heard  any  thing  about 
my  fon? 

Argante.  Perhaps  I  may. 

Geronte.  And  what,  pray  ? 

Argante.  In  my  vexation,  your  Scapin  told  me  the 
thing  only  in  grofs;  and  you  may,  by  him,  or  fome- 
body  elfe,  be  let  into  the  detail.  For  my  part,  I  go  in 
hafte  to  confult  a  lawyer,  and  advife  what  courfe  I  ana 
to  take.  Farewel. 

SCENE  n. 


geronte  alone 

WHAT  can  this  fame  affair  be?  Worfe  ftiil 
than  his!  I  do  not  fee  what  one  can  do 
worfe;  and  I  think,  that  to  marry  without  a  father’s 
confent,  is  an  unparalleled  piece  of  rrflfbehaviour. 

SCENE  III. 

GERONTE,  LEANDER, 


G  E  R  O  N  T  E. 


HAH!  You  there. 

Leander  running  to  embrace  his  father.]  Oh  ! 
Father,  how  glad  am  I  to  fee  you  returned! 

Geronte  refufing  to  embrace  him.]  Not  fo  fall.  Let 
us  talk  over  a  certain  affair. 

Leander.  Suffer  me  to  embrace  you,  and — — 
Geronte  ftiil  thrufting  him  away.]  Hold,  I  tell  you. 
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Leander.  What,  father,  do  you  refufe  me  expreffing 
my  tranfports  by  my  embraces  ? 

Geronte.  Yes.  We  have  a  certain  matter  to  clear 
up  together. 

Leander.  What  may  that  be  ? 

Geronte.  Stand  ftill  that  I  may  look  you  in  the  face. 

Leander.  How? 

Geronte.  Your  eyes  full  upon  mine. 

Leander.  Well. 

Geronte.  What  is  it  that  has  paffed  here? 

Leander.  What  has  paffed  here? 

Geronte.  Yes.  What  have  you  done  while  1  was 
abfent? 

Leander.  What  do  you  think  I  fhould  have  done, 
father? 

Geronte.  It  is  not  what  I  would  have  had  you  done; 
1)111  who  alk  you,  what  it  is  you  have  done  ? 

Leander.  1?  I  have  done  nothing  to  give  you  rea- 
ion  to  complain. 

Geronte.  Nothing.? 

Leander.  No. 

Geronte.  You  are  very'  refolute. 

Leander.  My  innocence  makes  me  fo. 

Geronte.  For  all  that,  Scapin  has  told  fome  news  a- 
bout  you. 

Leander.  Scapin  ? 

Geronte.  Ho’n  !  hoh !  This  word  puts  you  to  the 
blufh. 

Leander.  Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  concerning  me? 

Geronte.  This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  determine 
this  affair.  Go  home.  I  lhall  be  there  foon.  Ah ! 
traitor,  if  it  muft  be  fo  that  you  difgrace  me,  I  renounce 
you  for  my  fon,  and  you  may  well  determine  to  fly  from 
my  prefence  for  ever. 


Vol.  VI. 
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SCENE  IV. 

L  E  A  n  d  E  r  alone. 

RASCAL,  to  betray  me  in  this  manner!  He  who,, 
for  numberlefs  reafons,  ought  to  be  the  firft  to 
conceal  the  t-hings  I  truft  to  him,  is  the  firft  to  difco- 
ver  them  to  my  father.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  ftrall  revenge 
myfelf  for  this  treachery. 

SCENE  V. 

OCTAVIO-,  LEANDER,  SCAPIN. 


OCTAVIO. 

Y  clear  Scapin,  what  do  I  not  owe  to  thy  pains! 
What  a  furprifing  Pellow  art  thou !  And  how 
propitious  is  heaven  to  me  in  fending  thee  to  myaflift- 
ance! 

Leander.  Hoh!  hoh!  Are  you  there,  rafcal?  Iam 
glad  I  have  found  you. 

Scapin,  Your  fervant,  Sir.  You  do  me  too  much 
honour. 

Leander  drawing  his  fword.]  You  are  but  a  forry  jeft* 
er  at  prefent.  O !  I  ftiall  teach  you - 

Scapin  falling  on  his  knees.]  Sir. 

Odtavio  ftepping  between  them,  to  hinder  Leander 
from  ftriking  him.]  Nay,  Leander. 

Leander.  No,  Octavio,  pray  do  not  hold  me. 

Scapin  to  Leander.]  Oh,  Sir. 

>Q£tavio  holding  Leander.]  Pray. 

Leander  wanting  to  ftrike  Scapin.]  Let  me  fatisfy 
my  refentment  upon  him. 

Odtavio.  In  the  name  of  friendfbip,  Leander,  do 
not  ufe  him  ill. 
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-  Scapin.  Sir,  what  have  I  done  to  you? 

Leander  going  to  ftrike  him. 3  "What  haft  thou  done 
to  me,  fcoundrel? 

Odtavio  ftill  holding  Leander.]  Nay,  gently. 

Leander.  No,  Odlavio,  I  will  have  him  inftantly 
confefs  to  me  himfelf  the  perfidy  he  has  been  guilty 
of.  Yes,  villain,  I  know  the  trick  you  have  played 
me,  they  have  juft  told  me  of  it,  and  you  did  not  think, 
perhaps,  they  fhould  have  blabbed  the  fecret;  but  I 
will  have  the  fecret  from  thy  own  mouth,  or  I  will  run 
my  fword  through,  thy  body. 

Scapin.  Oh!  Sir,  is  it  poffible  you  could  have  the 
heart  ? 

Leander.  Speak  then. 

Scapin.  Have  I  done  any  thing  to  you,  Sir  ? 

Leander.  Yes,  villain,  and  thy  confcience  tells  thee 
but  too  plainly  what  it  is. 

Scapin.  I  affine  you,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Leander  advancing  to  ftrike  him.]  Do  you  not  know? 

Oftavio  holding  him.]  Leander! 

Scapin.  Weil,  Sir,  fince  you  will  have  it  fo,  I  own 
that  I  drank  with  my  friends  that  fmall  veffel  of  Spa- 
nifti  wine  which  fomebody  made  you  a  prefent  of  late- 
ly ;  and  that  it  was  I  who  made  a  vent  in  the  calk,  ancl 
poured  W2ter  round  about,  to  make  you  imagine  the 
wine  was  run  out. 

Leander,  Was  it  thee,  rafeal,  who  drank  my  Spa- 
nifh  wine,  and  was  the  occafion  of  my  fcolding  the 
maid  to  fuch  a  degree,  imagining  that  it  was  (he  whft 
had  played  me  the  trick? 

Scapin.  Indeed,  Sir,  it  was  I;  and  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don  for  it. 

Leander.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  this;  but  that  is 
not  the  affair  in  queftion  at  prefent. 

Scapin.  Is  it  not  that,  Sir? 
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Leander.  No,  it  is  another  affair  which  concerns 
me  much  more,  and  I  muff:  have  thee  tell  it  me. 

Scapin.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  done  any 
thing  elfe. 

Leander  going  to  (trike  him,]  Will  you  not  (peak? 

Scapin.  Gh ! 

Ottavio  holding  him.]  Softly. 

Scapin.  Yes,  Sir,  very  true,  about  three  weeks  a- 
go  you  fent  me  in  the  evening  to  carry  a  watch  to  a 
young  gipfy  you  were  in  love  with,  I  came  to  my 
lodging,  my  cloaths  all  covered  with  dirt,  and  my 
face  bloody,  and  told  you. 1  had  met  with  thieves, who 
bad  beat  me  unmercifully,  and  robbed  me  of  the 
watch.  It  was  all  deceit,  Sir,  I  kept  it. 

Leander.  Was  it  you  who  kept  the  watch? 

Scapin.  Yes,  Sir,  that  I- might-fee  what  o’clock  it  is. 

Leander.  So,  fo,  thefe  are  fine  things  I  learn  here, 
and  I  have  a  mod  faithful  fervant,  really.  But  thisis 
not  all  I  want  (till. 

Scapin.  Is  that  not  it? 

Leander.  No,  villain,  there  is  another  thing  yet  that 
I  muff;  have  thee  confefs. 

Scapin  afide.]  ‘Plague! 

Leander.  Out  with  it'immediately.  I  am  in  hade, 

Scapin.  Sir,  I  have  done  nothing  more.  " 

Leander  going  to  drike  him.]  Is  that  all? 

Octavio  getting  before  Leander.]  Nay. 

Scapin.  Well,  yes,  Sir.  You  recoiled!  the  hobgob¬ 
lin,  that  gave  you  fuch  a  condfounded  drubbing  one 
night,  about  fix  months  fince,  and  you  thought  you 
•fhould  have  broke  your  neck  in  a  cave  you  fell  into  as 
you  were  running  away? 

Leander.  Well? 

Scapin.  It  was  I,  Sir,  who  added  the  hobgoblin 
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Leander.  Was  it  thee,  monfter,  who  a£ted  the  hob¬ 
goblin  ? 

Scapin.  Yes,  Sir,  only  to  fright  you,  and  cure  you 
of  the  fancy  of  making  us  ramble  at  nights,  as  was 
common  with  you. 

Leander.  I  {hall  remember  all  I  have  learned,  in  a 
proper  time  and  place.  But  I  muft  come  to  the  faft, 
and  have  you  own  what  it  was  you  told  my  father. 
Scapin.  Your  father? 

Leander.  Yes,  knave,  my  father. 

Scapin.  I  have  not  fo  much  as  feen  him  Cnee  his 
return. 

Leander.  Have  you.  not  feen  him  ? 

Scapin.  No,  Sir. 

Leander.  Really  ?  ~ 

Scapin.  Really.  It  is  what  he  himftlf  will  tell  you. 
Leander.  1  have  it  from  his  own  mouth,  however — 
Scapin.  With  your  leave,  it  is  a  fallhood. 

SCENE  VI. 

LEANDER,  OCTAVIO,  CARLOS,  SCAPIN. 

C  A-  R  L  O  S. 

I  BRING  you  bad  news,  Sir,  in  regard  to  your  a- 
mour. 

Leander.  What? 

Carlos-  Your  gypCes  are  upon  the  point  of  carry¬ 
ing  off  Zerbinetta;  and  {he  herfelf  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  defired  me  to  come  and  tell  you  immediately, 
that  if  you  do  not  carry  them  the  money  they  demand¬ 
ed  for  her  in  two  hours  you  will  never  fee  her  more. 

Leander.  In  two  hours? 

-  Carlos.  In  two  hours. 
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SCENE  vn. 


LEANDER,  OCTAVIO,  SCAPIN., 


L  E  A  N  D  E  R 


OR.  heaven’s  fake,  my  dear  Scapin,  lend  me  thy 


Scapin  getting  up,  and  walking  by  him  with  a  haugh¬ 
ty  air.3  Oh!  My  dear  Scapin!  I  am  my  dear  Scapin 
now  you  have  occafionfor  me. 

Leander.  Go,  I  forgive  every  thing  thou  haft  told 
me,  and  worfe  ftill,  if  thou  haft  done  it. 

Scapin.  No,  no,  do  not  forgive  me  anything;  run 
your  fword  through  my  body.  I  fhoula  be  glad  you 
would  take  my  life. 

Leander.  No,  rather  I  intreat  thee  to  give  me  life, 
by  ferving  me  in  my  amour. 

Scapin.  No,,  no,  you  would  do  better  to  kill  me. 

Leander.  Thou  art  too  valuable  to  me;  and  p’ry- 
thee  employ  for  me  that  furprifing  genius,  which  brings 
■every  thing  to  bear. 

Scapin..  No,  kill  me,  I  tell  you. 

Leander.  Nay,  for  heaven’s  fake  think  no  more  of 
it,  and  endeavour  to  give  me  the  afliftance  I  afk  of 
thee. 

Otftavio.  Scapin,  you  muft  do  fomething  for  him. 

Scapin.  What,  after  an  infult  of  this  kind? 

Leander.  I  intreat  thee  forget  the  paffion  I  was  in, 
and  do  all  you  can  for  me. 

Odiavio.  I  join  my  petition  to  his. 

Scapin.  I  cannot  forget  that  infult. 

Odlavio.  You  muft  forget  your  refentment. 

Leander.  What,  abandon  me,  Scapin,  in  the  fad  ex¬ 
tremity  to  which  my  love  is  reduced  ? 
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Scapin.  To  come  upon  me  unawares  with  fuch  an 
affront  as  that ! 

Leander.  I  own  it,  I  was  wrong. 

Scapin.  To  treat  me  as  a  rogue,  a  villain,  a  hang¬ 
dog,  a  rafcal! 

Leander.  It  gives  me  all  the  concern  imaginable. 

Scapin.  To  intend  to  run  me  through  the  body! 

Leander.  I  afk  thy  pardon  for  it  fincerely ;  and  if. 
it  only  flicks  at  falling  down^t  thy  feet,  thou  feed  me 
there,  Scapin,  to  intreat  thee  once  more  not  to  leave 
me. 

Octavio.  Indeed,  Scapin,  you  mull  yield  to  this.. 

Scapin.  Rife  up.  Do  not  be  fo  hafly  another  time. 

Leander.  Do  you-promile  me  to  goto  work  for  me? 

Scapin.  We  fhall  think  of  it. 

Leander.  But  you  know  the  time  preffes  us. 

Scapin.  Give  yourfelf  no  concern.-  How  much  muft 
you  have? 

Leander.  Five  hundred  crowns. 

Scapin.  And  you? 

Odtavio.  Two  hundred  pifloles. 

Scapin.  I  fhall  get  thefe  out  of  your  dads.  [To 
Odtavio.]  As  to  what  concerns  yonrs,  the  plot  is  all 
formed  already;  [To  Leander. 1  and  for  yours,  though 
covetous  to  an  excefs,  there  will  need  lefs  ceremony 
ftill;  for  as  to  wit,  thank  heaven,  he  has  no  great  flock; 
and  I  give  him  up  for  a  fort  of  mortal  that  one  may 
make  believe  any  thing  one  pleafes  at  any  time.  This 
is  no  fhame  to  you,  there  is  no  fufpicion  of  a  refem- 
blance  betwixt  him  and  you;  and  you  know  very  well 
what  the  world  fays,  that  he  is  only  your  father  for 
form’s  fake. 

Leander.  Hold,  Scapin. 

Scapin.  Right,  right;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lcruple 
made  about  it.  Do  not  you  care  for  that?  But  I  fee 
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Odlavio’s  father  a  coming.  Let  us  begin  with  him, 
fines  he  offers  himfelf.  [To  OTavio.]  And  you  tell 
your  Silvefter  to  come  immediately  and  play  his  part. 

SCENE  VIII. 

ARGANTE,  SCAPI  N. 


Scapin  afide. 

E  is  very  thoughtful  juft  now. 

Argante  imagining  himfelf  alone.]  To  have 
fo  little  prudence  and  confideration!  To  run  headlong 
into  an  engagement  like  this!  Ah!  Ah!  the  folly  of 
youth ! 

Scapin.  Sir,  your  fervant. 

Argante.  Good-morrow,  Scapin. 

Scapin.  You  are  thinking  of  your  fon’s  affair. 

Argante.  I  conrefs  to  thee  it  makes  me  very  uneafy. 

Scapin.  Life  is  mixt  with  difappointments,  Sir.  It 
is  good  to  be  always  prepared  for  them.  And  I  have 
heard  a  long  while  ftnce,  the  faying  of  an  antient, which 
I  have  never  forgotten. 

Argante.  And  what  is  that? 

Scapin.  That  be  a  rnafter  of  a  family  ever  fo  little 
abfent  from  home,  he  flrould  run  over  in  his  mind  all 
the  vexatious  accidents  that  may  meet  him  at  his  rec¬ 
tum:  to  expeft  his  houfe  burnt,  his  money  ftolen,  hi3 
wife  dead,  his  fon  crippled,  his  daughter  debauched; 
and  what  he  finds  has  not  happened  to  him,  to  impute 
it  to  good  fortune.  For  my  part,  I  have  always  prac- 
tifed  this  leffon  in  my  little  philofophy;  and  I  never 
returned  home  but  I  held  myfelf  in  readinefs  for  the 
a  iger  of  my  mafters,  for  reprimands,  hard  language, 
kicks  on  the  pofteriors,  baftinadoes,  and  ftrappadoes; 
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and  whatever  did  not  happen,  I  thanked  my  good  de- 
ftiny  for  it. 

Argante.  This  is  very  well ;  but  this  foolifh  mar¬ 
riage,  which  breaks  in  upon  what  we  are  about,  is  a 
thing  I  cannot  allow,  and  I  have  been  confulting  law¬ 
yers  about  diffolving  it. 

Scapin.  Really,  Sir,  if  you.  believe  me,  you  will 
try  fome  way  or  other  to  accommodate  the  affair. 
You  know  what  law  fuits  are  in  this  country,  and  you 
are  going  to  plunge  yourfelf .into  ftrange  perplexitieS-i 

Argante.  Very  true.  But  what  other  way  can  one 
manage  this  affair  ? 

Scapin.  I  think. I  have  found  out  one;  The  com¬ 
panion-  your  uneafinefs  lately  gave  me,  obliged  me  to 
caft  about  with  myfelf  fome  means  to  free  you  from 
your  trouble;  for  I  cannot  fee  good  fathers  grieved  by 
their  children,  but  it  affedls  me;  and  I  always  found 
in  myfelf  an  inclination  for  your  perfon,. 

Argante.  I  am  much  obliged  to  thee.  - 

Scapin.  I  have  been  therefore  to  find  out  the  bro-' 
ther  of  this  wench- he  has  married.  He  is  oneofthofe 
bravoes  by  profeflion,  one  of  thofe  bullies,  who  talk  o£ 
nothing; but. cutting  and  flafhing,  .and  make  no  more 
confcience  of  killing  a  man,  than  of  fwallowing  a  glafsr 
of  wine.  I  got  him  upon  this  marriage;  I  lhewed  him 
how  eafy  it  would  be  to  diffolve  it,  on  account  of  the 
violence;  your  prerogative  from  the  name- of  father., 
and  the  countenance  your  right,  your  money,  and  your 
friends  would  give  you  in  a  court  of  juftice.  In  fhort, 

I  fo  worked  him  about  on  all  fides,  that  he  gave  ear 
to  the  proportions  I  made  of  adjufting  the  affair  with 
a. certain  fum;  and  he  gave  his  confent  to  diffolve  the  j 
marriage,  provided  you  will  give  him  money. 

Argante.  And  what  did  he  alk  ? 

Scapin.  Oh!  At  firft  very  high  things... 
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Argante.  But  what? 

Seapin.  Very  extravagant  things. 

Argante.  But  what  pray? 

Seapin.  He  talked  of  no  lefs  than  five  or  fix  hundred 
piftoles. 

Argante.  Five  or  fix  hundred  quartan  agues  feize 
him.  Does  he  jeft  with  me? 

Seapin.  That  was  what  I  told  him.  I  utterly  re¬ 
jected  all  fuch-like  propofals;  and  1  gave  him  pretty 
well  to  underltand  you  was  no  blockhead,  that  he  Ihould 
demand  five  or  fix  hundred  piftoles  of  you.  At  laft, 
after  a  great  deal  of  converfation,  the  refult  of  our  con¬ 
ference  was  reduced  to  this.  Time  draws  nigh,  fays 
he  to  me,  when  I  muft  fet  out  for  the  army.  I  am  a- 
bout  equipping  myfelf;  and  the  occafion  I  have  for 
fome  money  makes  me  confent,  in  fpite  of  me,  to  what 
is  propofed.  I  muft  have  a  regimental  horfe,  and  I 
cannot  get  one,  that  is  ever  fo  tolerable,  for  lefs  than 
fixtv  piftoles. 

Argante.  Well,  as  to  the  fixty  piftoles,  I  give  them. 

Seapin.  There  muft  be  accoutrements  and  piftols, 
and  that  will  amount  to  twenty  piftoles  more. 

Argante.  Twenty  piftoles,  and  fixty,  'chat  makes 
four-fcore. 

Seapin.  juft  fo. 

Argante.  That  is  a  great  deal;  but  be  it  fo,  I  a- 
gree  to  that. 

Seapin.  He  muft  have  a  horfe  too  to  mount  his  fer- 
vant  on,,  which  will  probably  coft  thirty  piftoles. 

Argante.  What  the  devil!  Let  him  walk.  He  (hall 
have  none. 

Seapin.  Sir. 

Argante.  No,  he  is  an  extravagant  fellow. 

Seapin.  Would  you  have  his  fervant  walk  on  foot  ? 
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Argante.  Let  him  walk  as  he  pleafes,  and  the  mailer 
too. 

Scapin.  Alas!  Sir,  do  not  Hand  upon  fmall  mat* 
ters;  pray  do  not  go  to  law,  but  give  it  all  to  fave  your-  • 
fell  from  the  hand  of  juftice. 

Argante.  Well,  be  it  fo.  I  determine  to  give  the 
thirty  piltoles  more. 

Scapin.  Further,  fays  he,  I  mult  have  a  mule  to 
carry - 

Argante.  Oh!  let  him  and  his  mule  go  both  to. the 
devil;  it  is  too  much,  and  we  mult  go  before  the  judge- 

Scapin.  Pray,  Sir - 

Argante.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  all. 

Scapin.  Sir,  a  fmall  mule. 

Argante.  I  will  not  give  him  fo  much  as  an  afs- 

Scapin.  Confider - 

Argante.  No,  I  chufe  rather  to  go  to  law. 

Scapin.  Pho!  Sir,  what'  do  you  talk  of.  here,  and 
what  is  it  you  determine  upon?  Call  your  eyes  upon 
the  windings  and  turnings  of  juftice.  See  how  many 
appeals,  and  degrees  of  jurifdidtion,  how  many  per» 
plexing  courfes  of  pleadings,  how  many  rapacious  ani¬ 
mals,  through  whofe  talons  you  are  topafs:  ferjeants, 
attorneys,  council  at  law,  regilters,  fubftitutes,  report¬ 
ers,  judges,  and  their  clerks.  There  is  nor  one  of  alf 
thefe  folks  but  is  capable  of  blowing  up  the  belt  caufe 
in  the  world  for  a  trifle.  A  fergeant  fhall  deliver  a 
falfe  fummons,  upon  which  you  will  be  call  without 
Knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Your  attorney 
ihall  have  an  underltanding  with  your  adverfary,  and 
•fhall  fell  you  for  good  ready  money.  Your  council, 
bought  off  by  the  fame,  will  not  be  found  when  he 
fhould  plead  your  caufe;  or  will  give'reafons  that  on¬ 
ly  beat'  about  and  about  the  buflr,  and  never  come 
home  to  the  point.  The  regilter  will  iffue  out.  fen- 
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tences  and  arrets  again!!  you  for  contumacy.  The  re¬ 
porter’s  clerk  will  purloin  fome  of  your  writings  ;  or 
the  reporter  himfelf  will  not  fay  what  he  has  feen. 
And  when,  by  all  the  precaution  in  the  world,  you 
have  warded  off  all  this,  you  will  be  furprized  that 
your  judges  fhall  be  folicited  again!!  you,  either  by 
your  devout  people,  or  by  the  women  they  love.  Ah! 
Sir,  fave  yourfelf,  if  you  can,  from  this  hell.  It  is 
damnation  in  this  world  to  be  at  law;  and  the  thought 
alone  of  a  law-fuit  were  enough  to  make  me  fly  to  the 
farthei!  corner  of  the  world. 

Argante.  What  will  the  mule  coft? 

Scapin.  Sir,  for  the  mule,  for  his  horfe,  and  that  of 
his  man,  for  accoutrements  and  piftols,  and  to  difeharge 
fome  trifling  debts  he  owes  his  landlady,  he  demands 
in  all  two  hundred  piftoles. 

Argante.  Two  hundred  piftoles! 

Scapin»  Yes. 

Argante  walking  about  in  a  paffion.l  Come,  come, 
I  will  Hand  it  at  law. 

Scapin.  Confider - 

Argante.  I  will  go  to  law. 

Scapin.  Do  not  go  throw  yourfelf - 

Argante.  I  will  try  my  caufe. 

Scapin.  But  to  go  to  law  you  muft  have  money. 
You  muft  have  money  for  the  fummons;  money  for 
the  rolls;  money  for  the  letter  of  attorney;,  money  for 
appearance,  council,  evidence,  and  the  folicitor’s  jour¬ 
neys.  There  muft  go  fome  to  the  confultations  and 
pleadings  of  council;  for  the  right  of  diflodging  your 
writings:  for  an  engrofled  copy  of  the  inftruments. 
You  will  want  money  for  the  reports  of  the  fubftitutes; 
for  judges  fees  in  determination;  for  the  enrollment 
of  the  regifter,  the  form  of  a  decree,  fentences,  arrets, 
controlls,  fignings,  and  the  difpatches  of  their  clerks. 
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Without  reckoning  all  the  prefents  you  mud  make. 
Give  this  man  the  money,  and  you  are  done  with  the 
affair. 

Argante.  Howl  Two  hundred  piftoles? 

Scapin.  Yes,  you  will  gain  by  it.  I  have  made  a 
calculation  within  myfelf,  of  all  the  law  charges;  and 
I  have  found  that,  in  giving  your  chap  two  hundred 
piftoles,  you  will  have  at  leaft  a  hundred  and  fifty  o- 
ver  and  above,  without  reckoning  the  anxiety,  the 
weary  fteps  and  vexation  that  you  will  fpare.  Were 
there  nothing  in  it*but  being  expofed  to  the  imperti¬ 
nent  things  thofe  wicked  wags,  the  lawyers,  will  fay 
before  all  the  world,  I  had  rather  give  three  hundred 
piftoles  than  go  to  law. 

Argante.  I  defpife  all  this,  and  defy  the  lawyers  to 
fay  any  thing  of  me. 

Scapin.  You  may  do  what  you  pleafe ;  but  if  I  were 
as  you  I  would  avoid  a  law-fuit. 

Argante.  I  will  not  give  two  hundred  piftoles. 

Scapin.  Here  comes  the  man  himfelf. 

SCENE  IX. 


ARGANTE,  SCAPIN,  SILVESTER, 

dreffed  like  a  Bully. 


SILVESTER. 

PRAY,  Scapin,  bring  me  acquainted  a  little  with 
that  Argante,  who  is  father  to  Odtavio. 

Scapin.  Foi  what  reafon,  Sir? 

Silvefter.  I  have  juft  heard  he  intends  to  fue  me,  and 
diffolve  by  law  the  marriage  of  my  filter. 

Scapin.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  be  his  intenti¬ 
on  ;  but  he  will  not  content  to  the  two  hundred  pi* 
ftoies  you  expert,  and  he  fays  it  is  too  much. 
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Silvefter.  S’death,  blood  and  guts,  if  I  find  him  I 
will  make  minced  meat  of  him,  were  I  to  be  broke  a* 
live  on  the  wheel  for  it. 

[Argante,  for  fear  of  being  feen,  Hands  tremblings 
behind  Scapin. 

Scapin.  Sir,  the  father  of  Odtavio  has  courage,  and 
probably  will  not  fear  you. 

Silvefter.  He?  He?  Blood  and  thunder !  I  would 
run  my  fword  through  his  body  in  an  inftant.  [Seeing 
Argante. 3  Who  is  that  behind  you  ? 

Scapin.  It  is  not  he,  Sir,  it  is  not  he. 

Silvefter.  Is  it  not  one  of  his  friends  ? 

Scapin.  No,  Sir;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  his  mortal 
enemy. 

Silvefter.  His  mortal  enemy? 

Scapin.  Yes.  -  _ 

Silvefter.  Hah!  mafs,  I  am  glad  of  it,-  Are  you  an. 
enemy,  Sir,  [To  Argante.]  to  that  fcoundrel  Argante? 
Heh  ? 

Scapin.  Yes,  I  anfwer  for  it. 

Silvefter  feizing  Argante’s  hand  roughfy.]  Shake 
hands,  boy,  fhake  hands.  L  give  you  my  word,  and. 
fwear  to  you  by  my  honour,  by  the  fword  I  wear,  by 
all  the  oaths  I  can  take,  that  before  night  I  will  rid 
you  of  that  arrant  rafcal,  that  fcoundrel  Argante.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it. 

Scapin.  Violence  is  not  permitted,  Sir-,  in  this  court* 
try. 

Silvefter.  I  value  nothing;  I  have  nothing  to  lofe, 

Scapin.  He  will  certainly  be  upon  his  guard;  and 
he  has  relations,  friends  and  fervants,  who  will  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  your  refentment. 

Silvefter.  That  is  what  I  want,  ’Sbud,  that  is  what 
I  want.  [Drawing  hi^  fword.]  ’Sdeath  and  furies !  \V  hy 
have  I  him  not  here  with  all  his  fuccours!  Why  dees 
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he  not  appear  furrounded  with  thirty  myrmidons !  Why 
do  not  they  pour  upon  me  fword  in  hand!  [Standing 
upon  his  guard.]  How,  villains,  have  you  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  attack  me  ?  ’Sheart,  come  on,  kill  and  flay, 
no  quarter.  [Pulhing  oil  every  fide,  as  if  he  had  feve- 
ral  perfons  to  attack.]  Lay  on.  Firm.  P'ufh  home. 
A  fure  foot,  a  quick  eye.  Hah!  Rafcals,  hah!  Rag- 
gamuffians,  if  that  is  your  play,  I  will  give  you  enough 
of  it.  Stand  to  it,  varlets,  ftand  to  it.  Come  on. 
Have  at  you  here.  Have  at  you  there.  [Pufhes  as  at 
Argante  and  Scapin.]HowP  do  ye  flinch?  Stand  your 
ground,  pox,  ftand  your  ground. 

Scapin.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  Sir,  we  are  none  of  them. 

Silvefter.  This  fhall  teach  you  to  have  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  play  upon  me. 

SCENE  X. 

ARGANTE,  SCAPIN. 


SCAPIN. 

WELL,  you  fee  how  many  people’s  lives  are  in 
danger  for  two  hundred  piftoles.  Pray  come 
away,  I  wirh  you  a  good  efcape. 

Argante  trembling.]  Scapin. 

Scapin.  What  do  you  want,  Sir? 

Argante.  I  determine  to  give  the  two  hundred  pi¬ 
ftoles. 

Scapin.  I  am  glad  of  it,  on  your  account. 

Argante.  Let  us  go  find  him  out,  I  have  them  a  - 
bout  me. 

Scapin.  You  need  only  to  give  them  to  me.  It 
will  not  be  proper  for  your  own  honour  that  you  fhould 
appear  there,  after  having  pafled  here  for  another  per- 
fon  than  what  you  arej  and  befides,  I  fhould  be  afraid, 
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left  upon  your  difcovering  yourfelf,  he  fhould  take  It 
into  his  head  to  demand  more. 

Argante.  Yes;  but  I  fhould  have  been  very  glad  to 
fee  how  I  beftow  my  money, 

Scapin.  What,  do  you  thfnk  me  difhoneft? 

Argante.  No,  no;  but - 

Scapin.  ’Sbud,  Sir,  I  am  a  rogue,  or  I  am  arrhoneft 
man;  it  is  one  of  the  two.  Should  I  deceive  you,  and 
have  I  any  other  intereft  in  all  this,  but  your’s  and  my 
mafter’s,  to  whom  you  wifh  to  be  allied?  If  you  fufpedt 
me,  I  {hall  meddle  no  more  with  any  thing;  and  from 
this  time  forward  you  have  only  to  look  out  a  perfoa 
who  will  make  up  your  affairs. 

Argante.  Take  it  then. 

Scapin.  No,  Sir;  do  not  truft  your  money  with  me. 

I  {hall  be  very  glad  you  would  employ  fomebody  elfe. 

Argante.  Pfha!.  Take  it  then. 

Scapin.  No,  I  tell  you,  do  not  truft  me.  Who  * 
knows  but  I  may  trick  you  out  of  your  money. 

Argante.  Take  it,  I  fay,  and  do  not  make  me  dif« 
pute  any  longer.  But  take  care  to  take  good  fecurities 
along  with  you. 

Scapin.  Let  me  alone ;  he  has  no  fool  to  deal  with. 

Argante.,  I  {hall  go  and  wait  for  you  at  home. 

Scapin,  I  fhall  not  fail  being  there.  [ Alone. j]  One, 
caught.  I  have  only  to  feek  for  the  other.  There  he 
is.  It  looks  as  if  heaven  brought  them  both,  one  af¬ 
ter  the  other,  into  my  net. 
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SCENE  XI. 


GERONTE,  SCAPI  N. 

Scapin  making  as  if  he  did  not  fee  Geronte. 


H  heavens!  what  a  misfortune!  wretched  pa? 


rent!  Poor  Geronte,  what  will  become  of  him  ? 


Geronte  afide.]  What  fays  he  there  of  me,  with 
that  forrowful  face? 

Scapin.  Can  no  body  tell  me  where  Signior  Ge- 
ronte  is  ? 

Geronte.  WhaPs  the  matter,  Scapin? 

Scapin.  O  that  I  could  meet  with  him,  to  acquaint 
him  with  this  unhappy  affair! 

Geronte  running  after  Scapin.]  What  is  it  then? 

Scapin.  To  no  purpofe.  do  I  fearch  every  place  to 
find  him. 

Geronte.  Here  I  am. 

Scapin.  He. muff -be  hid  in  fome  corner,  no  body 
can  tell  where. 

Geronte  flopping  Scapin.]  Hola!  Art  thou  blind, 
that  thou  doft  not  fee  me? 

Scapin.  Oh!  Sir,  it  is  impoffible  to  meet  with 
you. 

Geronte.  I  have  been  an  hour  here  j;uft  at  thy  nofe. 
What  is  th.e  matter  now  ? 

Scapin.  Sir - 

Geronte.  What? 

Scapin.  Sir,  your  fon— - 

Geronte.  What  of  my  fon  ? 

Scapin.  He  has  fallen  into  the  ftrangeft  misfortune 
imaginable. 

Geronte.  Pray,  what  is  it  ? 
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Scapin.  A  little  while  fince  I  found  him  very  me¬ 
lancholy  at  1  do  not  know  what  you  had  been  faying  to 
him,  wherein  you  have  very  unfeafonably  involved 
me;  and  endeavouring  to  divert  his  penfive  mood,  we 
took  a  turn  upon  the  key.  There,  among  many  other 
things,  we  fixed  our  eyes  upon  a  Turkifh  galley  very 
well  equipped.  A  young  Turk,  of  a  very  good  mien, 
invited  us  aboard,  and  prefented  us  his  hand.  A- 
board  we  went,  he  was  very  civil  to  us,  gave  us  a  cold 
collation,  where  we  eat  the  moft  excellent  fruit  that 
ever  was  feen,  and  drank  wine  which  we  thought  the 
befl  we  ever  had  tailed. 

Geronte.  What  is  there  fo  grievous  in  all  this  ? 

Scapin.  Stay,  Sir,  there  we  were.  While  we  were 
eating,  he  ordered  the  galley  to  put  to  fea;  and  when 
he  was  got  off  at  fome  diftance  from  the  harbour,  he 
put  me  into  the  fkiff,  and  fends  me  to  acquaint  you, 
that  if  you  do  not  fend  him  direflly  by  me  five  hundred 
crowns,  he  will  carry  your  fon  to  Algiers, 

Geronte.  What  the  devil!  five  hundred  crowns ! 

Scapin.  Yes,  Sir;  and  more  than  that,  he  gave  me 
hut  two  hours  for  it. 

Geronte.  Oh!  that  villain  of  a  Turk,  to  murder  me 
in  that  manner ! 

Scapin.  It  is  your  bufinefe,  Sir,  to  advife  quickly  in 
what  way  to  fave  a  fon  from  flavery  whom  yon  love  fo 
tenderly. 

Geronte.  What  the  devil  had  he  to  do  aboard  that 
galley  ? 

Scapin.  He  never  thought  of  what  hashappened. 

Geronte.  Go,  Scapin,  be  gone  immediately,  and  tell 
this  Turk  I  will  fend  and  arrefl  him. 

Scapin.  Arrefl  him  in  open  fea!  Have  you  a  miml 
to  j eft  with  people  ? 
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Geronte.  What  the  devil  had  he  to  do  aboard  that 
galley  ? 

Scapin.  An  evil  deftiny  guides  people  fometimes. 

Geronte.  You  mull,  in  this  cafe,  Scapin,  perform 
the  part  of  a  faithful  fervant. 

Scapin.  What,  Sir? 

Geronte.  Go,  bid  this  Turk  fend  me  my  fon,  and 
put  thyfelf  in  his  place,  till  fuch  time  as  I  have  raifed 
the  futn  he  demands. 

Scapin.  Alas!  Sir,  do  you  confider  what  you  fay? 
Do  you  fuppofe  with  yourfelf  that  this  Turk  is  fo  filly 
as  to  recehve.fuch  a  poor  wretch  as  I  am,  in  the  place 
of  your  fon  ? 

Geronte.  What  the  devil  had  he  to  do  aboard  that 
galley  ? 

Scapin.  He  dreamt  not  of  this  misfortune.  Re¬ 
member,  Sir,  he  gave  me  but  two  hours. 

Geronte.  You  fay  that  he  alks - - — 

Scapin.  Fiye  hundred  crowns. 

Geronte.  Five  hundred  crowns !  Has  he  no  con- 
fcience  ? 

Scapin.  Yes,  truly;  the  confcience  of  a  Turk. 

Geronte.  Does  he  know  what  five  hundred  crowns 
is? 

Scapin.  Yes,  Sir,  he  knows  it  is  fifteen  hundred 
livres. 

Geronte.  Does  the  rafcal  imagine  that  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  livres  are  to  be  picked  up  in  the  ftreets? 

Scapin.  They  are  a  people  who  have  no  notion  of 
reafon. 

Geronte.  But  what  the  devil  had  he  to  do  aboard 
that  galley  ? 

Scapin.  That  is  true;  but  what  then?  One  could 
not  forefee  things.  For  goodnefs  fake,  Sir,  be  quick. 
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Geronte.  Stay,  here  is  the  key  of  my.  cheft  of  draw> 
ers. 

Scapin.  Very  well. 

Geronte.  You  will  open  it. 

Scapin.  Good. 

Geronte.  You  will  find  a  large  key  on  the  left  hand^ 
which  is  that  of  my  garret. 

Scapin.  Yes. 

Geronte.  You  will  go  and  take  all  the  goods  that 
are  in  that  great  hamper,  and  you  will  fell  them  to  the 
brokers  to  redeem  my  fon. 

Scapin  giving  him  back  the  key.]  Why,  Sir,  are 
you  dreaming?  I  would  not  get  a  hundred  livres  for  all 
that  you  fpeak  of;  and  befides  you  know  how  little 
time  is  allowed  me. 

Geronte.  But  what  the  devil  had  he  to  do  aboard 
that  galley? 

Scapin.  How  many  words  to  no  purpofe!  Drop 
this  galley;  think  we  are  ftraitened  for  time,  and  that 
you  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  your  fon.  Alas!  mypoor 
mafter,  perhaps  I  (hall  never  fet  eyes  on  you  again 
while  I  live,  and  the  moment  I  am  fpeaking  they  are 
carrying  you  a  Have  to  Algiers.  But  heaven  fhail  be 
my  witnefs,  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  for 
you,  and  that  if  you  are  not  ranfomed,  there  is  nothing 
to  blame  but  the  want  of  affedlion  in  a  father. 

Geronte.  Stay,  Scapin,  I' will  go  bring  this  fum. 

Scapin.  Difpatch  then  quickly,  Sir,  I  tremble  for 
fear  the  clock  fhould  ftrike. 

Geronte.  Was  it  not  four  hundred  crowns  you  faid  ? 

Scapin.  No,  five  hundred  crowns. 

Geronte.  Five  hundred  crowns  ? 

Scapin.  Yes. 

Geronte.  What  the  devil  had  he  to  do  inthatgai? 
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Scapin.  You  are  right;  but  be  quick. 

Geronte.  Had  he  no  other  place  to  walk  in  ? 

Scapin.  Very  true,  but  lofe  no  time. 

Geronte.  Oh  this  curfed  galley  ! 

Scapin  afide.]  This  galley  flicks  at  his  flomacb. 

Geronte.  Stay,  Scapin,  I  did  not  recoiled!  that  I 
-had  juft  now  received  that  fum  in  gold,  and  little  did 
I  think  it  would  be  fo  foon  taken  from  me.  [Taking 
his  purfe  out  of  his  pocket  and  prefenting  it  to  Scapin.] 
Here,  go  thy  ways,  redeem  my  fon. 

Scapin  holding  out  his  hand.]  Yes,  Sir. 

Geronte  holding  the  purfe  fall,  which  he  pretends  to 
be  going  to  give  to  Scapin.]  But  tell  this  Turk  he  is 
a  rogue. 

Scapin  holding  his  hand  out  again.]  Yes. 

Geronte.  A  villain. 

Scapin  keeping  his  hand  held  out.]  Yes. 

Geronte.  A  man  of  no  faith,  a  robber. 

Scapin.  Let  me  alone. 

Geronte.  That  he  extorts  five  hundred  crowns  from 
me  again!!  all  right  and  reafon. 

Scapin.  Yes. 

Geronte.  That  I  do  not  give  them  to  him,  either  dy¬ 
ing  or  living. 

Scapin.  Good. 

Geronte.  And  that  if  ever  X  catch  him,  I  will  re¬ 
venge  myfelf  on  him. 

Scapin.  Yes. 

Geronte  putting  his  purfe  in  his  pocket  again,  and 
going.]  Go,  go,  dire£lly,  and  bring  back  my  fon. 

Scapin  running  after  Geronte.]  Hola!  Sir! 

Geronte.  What? 

Scapin.  Where  is  the  money  then? 

Geronte.  Did  I  not  give  it  thee? 

Scapin.  No  truly;  you  put  it  into  your  pocket  agaiu. 
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Geronte.  Alas!  grief  difturbs  my  brain. 

Scapin.  I  plainly  fee  it  does. 

Geronte.  What  the  devil  had  he  to  do  in  that  gal¬ 
ley?  Curfed  galley!  The  devil  take  this  traitor  of  a 
Turk! 

Scapin  alone.]  He  cannot  digeft  the  five  hundred 
crowns  I  have  wrefted  from  him;  but  he  is  not  quit 
with  me  yet;  I  will  make  him  pay,  in  other  fort  of 
coin,  for  the  ill  opinion  he  has  given  his  fon  of  me. 

SCENE  XII. 

OCTAVIO,  LEANDER,  SCAPIN. 

OCTAVIO. 

Scapin,  haft  thou  been  fuccefsful  in 

t|/ v|/  thy  enterprize  for  me? 

Leander.  Haft  thou  done  any  thing  to  refcue  my  a- 
mour  from  the  difficulty  it  labours  under  ? 

Scapin  to  Odlavio.]  Here  are  the  two  hundred  pi- 
Holes  I  have  got  from  your  father. 

Octavio.  What  pleafure  doft  thou  give  me! 

Scapin  to  Leander.]  As  for  you,  I  could  do  nothing. 

Leander  offering  to  go.]  And  mu  ft  I  die?  I  have 
no  pleafure  in  life,  if  I  am  deprived  of  Zerbinetta. 

Scapin.  Soho!  foho  there!  foftly.  How  devililh 
quick  you  go! 

Leander  returning.]  What  do  you  want? 

Scapin.  I  have  here  what  will  do  your  bufmefs. 

Leander.  You  have  reftored  me  to  life  again. 

Scapin.  But  on  condition  that  you  allow  me  a  little 
vengeance  upon  your  father,  for  the  trick  he  has  played 
me. 

Leander.  Any  thing  you  pleafe. 

Scapin.  You  promife  me  before  witnefs? 
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Xeander.  Yes. 

Scapin.  Hold,  there  are  five  hundred  crowns. 
Leander.  Let  us  be  gone  immediately,  and  make  a 
purchafe  of  the  lovely  girl. 

ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 

ZERBINETTA,  HIACINTHA,  SCAM  S, 
SILVESTER. 


SILVESTER. 

YES,  your  lovers  have  agreed  betwixt  themfelves, 
that  you  Ihould  be  together;  and  we  acquit  our- 
felves  of  the  order  they  have  given  us. 

Hiacintha  to  Zerbinetta.]  Such  an  order  has  nothing 
in  it  but  what  is  quite  agreeable  to  me.  I  gladly  re¬ 
ceive  a  companion  of  this  kind;  and  it  fhall  not  be  my 
fault  if  the  friendlhip  betwixt  the  perfons  we  love,  does 
not  difFufe  itfelf  to  us  two. 

Zerbinetta.  I  accept,  the  propofal,  and  am  not  a 
perl'on  who  give  way  when  I  am  attacked  with  friend¬ 
fhip. 

Scapin.  And  when  you  are  attacked  with  love? 
Zerbinetta.  As  to  love,  that  is  another  matter;  one 
runs  a  little  more  hazard  there,  and  I  am  not  fo  cou¬ 
rageous  in  that. 

Scapin.  I  think  you  are  againft  my  mailer  at  pre- 
fent;  and  what  he  has  done  for  you  Ihould  give  you 
courage  to  anfwer  his  pafficn  in  a  proper  manner. 

Zerbinetta.  I  trull  him  as  yet  but  upon  his  good  be¬ 
haviour;  and  what  he  has  now  done  is  not  fulficient 
to  convince  me  entirely.  I  am  of  a  gay  temper,  and 
laugh  continually;  but  for  ail  my  laughing,  I  am  fe- 
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rious  upon  particular  fubjedls;  and  your  mafter  mi- 
flakes  himfelf  if  he  thinks  his  having  bought  me  isfuf- 
£ci'ent  to  make  me  entirely  his  own.  It  will  coft  him 
fomething  elfe  befide  money;  and  to  anfwer  his  pafti- 
on  in  the  manner  he  defires,  he  mud  plight  me  his 
faith,  which  is  to  be  feafoned  with  particular  ceremo¬ 
nies  thought  neceffary  upon  thefe  occafions. 

Scapin.  That  is  what  he  deugns  too.  He  makes  no 
pretenfions  to  you  but  honourable  ones;  had  he  had 
any  other  thought,  I  fhould  not  have  been  one  to  have 
meddled  in  the  affair. 

Zerbinetta.  That  is  what  I  would  believe,  becaufe 
you  tell  me  io;  but,  on  the  father’s  part,  I  forefee  fome 
impediments. 

Scapin. We  fhall  find  means  of  accommodating  mat¬ 
ters. 

Hiacintha  to  Zerbinetta.]  The  refemblance  of  our 
fortunes  ought  alfo  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  our 
friendfhip;  we  have  both  the  fame  alarms,  and  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fame  misfortune. 

Zerbinetta.  You  have  this  advantage  at  leaft,  that 
you  know  who  gave  you  birth;  and  that  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  your  relations,  whom  you  can  difcover,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  adj ufting  every  thing,  can  infure  your  happi- 
nefs,  and  command  an  aflent  to  a  marriage  already 
folemnized.  But  for  my  part,  I  meet  with  no  relief 
from  what  I  am,  and  am  in  a  fttuation  that  cannot 
mollify  the  temper  of  a  father  who  efteems  nothing 
hut  wealth. 

Hiacintha.  But  you  have  this  advantage,  at  leaft, 
that  they  do  not  tempt  your  lover  with  another  match. 

Zerbinetta.  A  change  of  inclination  is  not  what  one 
has  moft  to  fear  in  a  lover.  One  may  naturally  enough 
believe  one’s  merit  fufncient  to  maintain  one’s conqueft; 
and  what  I  look  upon  as  moft  formidable  in  thefe  fort 
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of  affairs,  is  the  paternal  power,  with  which  merit  is  in¬ 
effectual. 

Hiacintha.  Alasl  Why  mud  our  juil  inclinations 
be  croffed  ?  How  agreeable  a  thing  it  is  to  love,  when 
there  is  no  obftacle  to  thofe  amiable  chains  with  which 
two  hearts  are  united  ! 

Scapin.  Yon  are  quite  mi  (taken ;  tranquillity  in  love 
is  a  difagreeable  calm.  Ahappinefs  intirely  uniform 
grows  tirefome  to  us;  there  mull  be  misfortunes  alfo; 
and  difficulties  mixt  with  our  affairs  awake  our  ardors, 
and  heighten  our  pleafures. 

Zerbinetta.  Pray,  Scapin,  give  us  a  fhort  account, 
which  they  fay  is  fo  diverting,  of  the  ftratagem  you  in¬ 
vented  to  get  money  from  your  covetous  old  fellow? 
You  know  it  is  not  labour  loft  to  tell  me  a  ftory,  and 
that  Ifufficiently  reward  it  by  the  pleafure  it  gives  me. 

Scapin.  Here  is  Silvefter  will  acquit  hlmfelf  in  that 
as  well  as  myfelf.  I  have  a  certain  petty  vengeance  in 
my  head  that  I  am  about  to  relifh  the  pleafure  of. 

Silvefter.  But  why  wouldft  thou  contrive  to  bring 
thefe  fcurvy  affairs  upon  thee,  out  of  mere  diverfion? 

Scapin.  I  take  pleafure  in  attempting  dangerous  en- 
terprizes. 

Silvefter.  I  have  told  thee  already  thou  wouldft  quit 
the  intention  thou  haft,  wouldft  thou  be  ruled  by  me. 

Scapin.  Yes;  but  I  fhall  be  ruled  by  myfelf. 

Silvefter.  What  the  devil  art  thou  going  to  amufe 
thyfelf  about  ? 

Scapin.  What  the  devil  art  thou  in  pain  about? 

Silvefter.  Why  this,  that  I  fee  you  are  going  to  run 
the  hazard  of  a  ftiower  of  blows,  without  any  manner 
of  neceffity. 

Scapin.  Well,  it  is  at  the  expence  of  my  own  back, 
and  not  of  thine. 

VOL.  VI. 
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Silvefter.  It  is  very  true,  you  are  mafter  of  your  own 
fhoulders,  and  may  difpofe  of  them -as  you  pleafe. 

Scapin.  Thefe  fort  of  dangers  never  flop  me,  and  I 
hate  your  daftardly  fpirits  who  dare  not  attempt  any 
thing,  becaufe  they  forefee  too  well  the  confequences  of 
things. 

Zerbinetta  to  Scapin.]  We  fhall  want  your  affiftance. 

Scapin.  Go,  I  fhall  be  with  you  again  prefently.  It 
Ihall  never  be  faid  that  they  have  brought  me-with  im¬ 
punity  to  betray  myfelf,  and  difcover  fecrets  it  had  been 
v/ell  no  body  had  known. 


S  C  E  N  E  II 


GERONTE,  SCAPIN 


G  E  R  O  N  T  E 


ELL,  Scapin,  how  goes  the  affair  of  my 


fon  ? 


Scapin.  Your  fon  is  fafe,  Sir;  but  you  yourfelf,  at 
this  very  time,  run  the  greateft  hazard  in  the  world, 
and  I  would  give  a  good  deal  that  you  were  at  home. 

Geronte.  Why,  how  fo? 

Scapin. They  are  Juft  feeking  every  where  to  murder 
you. 

Geronte.  Me? 

Scapin.  Yes. 

Geronte.  Who  pray? 

Scapin.  The  brother  of  the  perfon  Oftavio  has  mar¬ 
ried.  He  thinks  the  intention  you  have  of  placing 
your  daughter  in  the  room  of  his  filler,  .is  the  ftrong» 
.eft  inducement  to  difi'olve  the  marriage;  and  with  this 
thought  he  has  peremptorily  determined  to  difcharge 
his  vexation  upon  you,  and  take  away  your  life  to  re¬ 
venge  his  honour.  All  his  friends,  who  are  gentle- 
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men  of  the  blade,  are  in  fearch  of  you,  and  demand 
tidings  of  you  every  where.  I  myfelf  faw,  here  and 
there,  fome  foldiers  of  his  company,  who  examine  peo¬ 
ple  they  meet  with,  and  have  feized  by  files  all  the  a- 
venues  to  your  houfe.  So  that  you  cannot  go  home; 
you  can  by  no  means  avoid  them.  - 

Geronte.  What  fhall  I  do,  my  dear  Scapin  ? 

Scapin.  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  it  is  an  odd  affair.  I 
tremble  for  you  from  head  to  foot,  and^-  Stay,  [pre¬ 
tends  to  go  to  the  farther  part  of  the  ftage,  to  fee  whe¬ 
ther  any  body  was  there.] 

Geronte  trembling.]  Heh  ? 

Scapin  coming  back  again.]  No,  no,  no,  it  is  no¬ 
thing. 

Geronte.  Can  you  find  tio  way  to  free  me  of  my 
pain  ? 

Scapin.  I  think  of  one,  but  I  fhall  run  the  hazard 
•of  being  knocked  on  the  head  myfelf. 

Geronte.  Ah,  Scapin,  fhew  thyfelf  a  faithful  fer- 
Vant.  Do  not  abandon  me,  I  intreat  thee. 

Scapin.  I  will  help  you;  1  have  fuch  an  affe&iort 
for  you  that  I  cannot  leatfe  you  without  affiftance. 

Geronte.  You  fhall  be  rewarded  for  it,  I  affure 
you;  I  protnife  you  this  coat,  when  I  have  wore  it  a 
little. 

Scapin.  Stay.  Here  is  a  thing  I  have  thought  of, 
which  I  hope  will  fave  you ;  you  muft  get  into  this 
fack,  and- - 

Geronte  imagining  he  fees  fomebody.]  Oh! 

Scapin.  No,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  nobody.  I  fay,  you 
muft  get  in  here,  and  take  care  not  to  ftir  in  the  leaft. 
I  fhall  take  you  upon  my  back,  as  if  it  were  a  bundle 
of  fomething,  and  fo  I  can  carry  you  through  your  e- 
nemies  quite  to  your  own  houfe ;  when  we  are  there, 
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we  can  barricade  ourfelves,  and  fend  for  a  body  of  men 
ftrong  enough  to  withfhnd  the  violence. 

Geronte.  It  is  a  clever  invention. 

Scapin.The  belt  in  the  world.  You fhall  fee.  [Afide.] 
You  fhall  pay  for  your  tricks. 

Geronte.  Eh  ? 

Scapin.  I  fay,  your  enemies  will  be  finely  tricketL 
Get  you  in  quite  to  the  bottom,  and  take  great  care 
not  to  difcover  yourfelf,  and  not  to  ftir,  on  any  ac¬ 
count. 

Geronte.  Never  fear. 

Scapin.  Lie  ftill:  Here  is  a  bully  in  quell  of  you. 
fin  a  feigned  -.voice. 3  “  Fat,  me  not  ’ave  de  pleafure 
“  to  kill  dis  Geronte,  and  vill  no  body  in  fharity  mak 
“  me  know  vere  is  he.?”  [to  Geronte  with  his  ufual 
voice.]  Do  not  you  move.  “  Begar,  me  fall  find  him, 
“  if  he  ide  himfelf  at  the  center  of  de  eart.”  [to  Ge¬ 
ronte  with  his  natural  tone.]  Do  not  ftir.  “  O  dere! 
“  You  man  vide  de  .fack!  Sere,  me  give  you  one  gine 
<(  you  will  fow  me  vere  be  dis  Geronte.”  Do  you 
want  Signior  Geronte?  rCi  Yes,  pardi  me  vant  him.” 
And  what  for.  Sir?  “  Yat  for?”  Yes.  “  Begar  me 
t(  trelh  him  to  death  vid  one  cudgel.”  Oh!  Sir,  cud¬ 
gelling  is  not  for  fuch  gentlemen  as  he,  he  is  not  a 
man  to  be  treated  thus.  <£  Vo?  dat  ninny  Geronte, 
“  dat  rafcal,  dat  fcoundrel  ?”  Signior  Geronte,  Sir,  is 
neither  ninny, nor  rafcal,  nor  fcoundrel;  and  you  ought, 
if  you  pleafe,  to  fpeak  in  a  different  manner.  “  How, 
“  you  treat  me  vid  dat  infolence?”  I  defend,  as  I  ought 
to  do,  a  man  of  honour  who  is  abufed.  c<  Vat  ?  you 
“  be  one  friend  of  Geronte?”  Yes,  Sir,  lam. Hah! 

begar  you  be  one  of  his  friends,  me  be  glad  of  it.” 
[ftriking  the  fack  feveral  times.]  “  Dere,  me  give  dat 
“  for  him,”  [crying  out  as  if  he  had  received  the 
blows  of  the  cudgel.]  Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  Sir,  oh! 
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foftly,  Sir.  Oh!  gently.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  “Begone, 
“  carry  dat  to  him  from  me.  Farewell.”  Pox  take 
the  Gafcon.  Oh ! 

Geronte  putting  his  head  out  of  the  fack.]  Oh ! 
Scapin,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

Scapin.  Oh!  Sir,  I  am  beat  to  mummy,-  my  (boul¬ 
ders  pain  me  terribly. 

Geronte.  How  fo?  It  was  onrny  Ihoulders  the  blows 
were  laid. 

Scapin.  No,  Sir,  indeed  they  were  laid  on  my  back. 

Geronte.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  felt  the  ftrokes 
pretty  plainly,  and  feel  them  plainly  yet. 

Scapin.  No,  it  was  only  the  end  of  the  Hick,  I  tell" 
you,  that  reached. your  Ihoulders. 

Geronte.  You  fhould  have  retired  then,  at  a  little* 
farther  diftance,  to  fpare  me- - - 

Scapin  making  Geronte  go  into  the  fack  again.] 
Take  care.  Here  is  another  of  them,  who  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  ftranger.  “  Begar,  me  fcip  about  like 
“  a  marlh-hare,  and  me  no  find  dis  devililh  Geronte 
“  all  dis  day.”  Lie  fnug.  “  You,  Sir,  dere  you  tell 
“  me,  if  you  pleafe,  vether  you  no  fee  dis  Geronte  me 
“  feek  for  ?”  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  where  Geronte 
is.  “  Inteed,  me  have  no  great  matter  vid  him;  me 
“  only  vant  to  give  him  one  little  regale  of  one  dozen 
“  blows  o’er  de  back  vid  one  cudgel,  and  tree  or  four 
“  trufts  through  de  guts  vid  my  fword.”  I  do  allure 
you,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.  “  Me  fancy 
“  me  fee  fometing  move  in  dat  fack.”  Forgive  me, 
Sir.  “  Dere  be  fome  merry  ftory  widin  dere.”  None 
at  all,  Sir.  “  Me  ave  one  grand  inclinationg  to  vip 
“  my  fword  tro  dat  fack.”  Oh !  Sir,  take  care  what 
you  do.  “  You  fow  me  vat  dat  be.”  Softly,  Sir. 
“  How  foftly?”  You  have  no  bufinefs  to  fee  what  I 
carry.  “  And  me  vill  fee,  fo  me  vill.”  You  fhall 
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not  fee.  “Hey!  hey  vat  nonfence  is  dis.”  They  are 
goods  that  belong  to  me.  “  Sow  me  den,  me  tell 
“  dee.”  I  will  not  do  it,  “  You  vill  not  do  it?”  No. 
“  Me  give  dee  one  baflonade  upon  de  fhoulders.”  I 
do  not  value  it.  “  Ha!  you  be  one  drole.”  [[beating 
the  fack,  and  crying  out  as  if  he  had  received  the 
blows. 3  Oh!  oh!  oh!  Sir,  Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  “  Fare 
“  de  veil.  Dis  be  one  litel  lefTon  for  tealh  dee  to 
“  fpeak  infolently.”  Fiague  take  the  jabbering  rafcaL 
Oh! 

Geronte  putting  his  head  out  of  the  fack.]  Oh !  I 
am  mauled  to  death. 

Scapin.  Oh!  I  am  killed. 

Geronte.  Why  the  devil  do  they  lay  me  over  the 
back  ? 

Scapin  thrufting  his  head  into  the  fack  again.]  Take 
care,  here  is  half  a  dozen  foldiers  all  together.  [coun^ 
terfeiting  the  voice  of  feveral  perfons,]  “  Come,  let  us 
“  try  to  find  out  this  Geronte,  let  us  look.every  where. 
“  Let  us  not  be  fparing  of  our  fteps.  Let  us  run 
“  through  the  whole  town.  Forget  no  place.  Vifit 
“  every  where.  Ferret  every  quarter.  Where  fhnll 
“  we  go?  Let  us  turn  this  way.  No,  here.  To  the 
“  right.  No,  no.  Yes.”  Keep  clofe.  “  Soho!. 

“  my  comrades,  here  is  his  valet. - Come,  rafcal, 

“  you  muft  inform  us  where  your  mafter  is.”  Nay, 
gentlemen,  do  not  abufe  me.  “  Come  tell  us  where 
“  he  is.”  Speak.  Make  hafte,  let  us  have  done. 
“  Difpatch,  quick.”  Nay,  gentlemen,  foftly.  [Ge¬ 
ronte  deals  his  head  out  of  the  fack,  and  difcovers 
Scapin*s  roguery.]  “  If  thou  doft  not  find  out  thy 
“  mailer  immediately,  we  fhall  rain  an  inundation  c£ 
“  blows  upon  thee.”  I  would  rather  fuffer  every  thing 
than  difcover  my  mafter.  “We  fhall  beat  out  thy 
“  brains.”  Do  what  you  pleafe.  “  Doft  itch  for  a 
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41  beating  ?  What,  wouldft  feel  it  a  little  ?  There — ” 
Oh! 

[Juft  as  he  is  going  to  ftrike,  Geronte  gets  out  of 
the  fack,  and  Scapin  runs  off. 

Geronte  alone.J  Oh!  hang-dog.  Oh!  traitor.  Oh! 
•villain.  What,  play  upon  me  thus ! 

SCENE  III. 


7J  E  R  B  I:N  E  T  T  A,  G  E  R  O  N  T  E. 


Zerbinetta  laughing,  and  not  feeing  Geronte. 

HA!  ha!  I  muft  take  the  air  a  little. 

Geronte  afide,.  not  perceiving  Zerbinetta.]- 1. 
•will  fwear  he  {hall  pay  for  this. 

Zerbinetta  not  feeing  Geronte.]  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  a 
droll  ftory,  a  moft  excellent  dupe  of  an  old  fellow. 

Geronte.  There  is  no  joke  in  this,  and  you  have  no 
bufinefs  to  laugh  at  it. 

Zerbinetta.  How?  what  do  you  mean,  Sir? 
Geronte.  I  mean  that  you  ought  not  to  make  a  joke: 
of  me. 

Zerbinetta.  Of  you? 

Geronte.  Yes. 

Zerbinetta.  Why,  who  intends  to  make  a  joke  of 
you? 


Geronte.  Why  do  you  come  here  to  laugh  at  me  to 
my  face? 

Zerbinetta.  This  has  no  regard  to  you;  I  was  laugh¬ 
ing  to  myfelf  at  a  ftory  that  has  been  told  me  juft  now, 
and  the  pleafanteft  that  ever  was  heard.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  becaufe  I  am  interefted  in  the  affair,  but 
I  never  knew  any  thing  fo  droll  as  the  trick  that  has 
lately  been  played  by  a  fon  upon  his  father,  to  cheat 
him  of  his  money. 
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Geronte.  By  a  Ton  upon  his  father,  to  cheat  him  of 
liis  money  ? 

Zerbinetta.  Yes.  Should  you  prefs  me  ever  fo  Tit¬ 
tle,  you  will  find  me  very  ready  to  tell  you  the  affair; 
and  I  have  a  natural  itch  of  communicating  the  ftories 
I  know. 

Geronte.  Pray  tell  me  this  ftory. 

Zerbinetta.  I  will  readily  do  it.  I  fhall  run  no 
great  hazard  in  telling  it  to  you,  for  it  is  an  adventure 
not  long  to  be  kept  a  fecret.  Fate  would  have  it  that 
I  fhould  fall  amongft  a  gang  of  thofe  people  who  are 
called  gipfies,  who  ftrole  from  province  to  province, 
and  employ  themfelves  in  telling  of  fortunes,  and  fome- 
times  in  many  other  things.  Arriving  at  this  town, 
a  young  gentleman faw  me,  and  fell  in  love  with  me: 
from  that  moment  he  was  always  after  me,  and  was 
prcfently,  as  all  other  young  fellows  are,  who  think 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  fpeak,  and  that  upon  the 
lead;  word  they  fay  to  us,  the  bufinefs  is  done.  But  he 
met  with  a  pride  and  difdain  that  made  him  correct  a 
little  his  former  thoughts.  He  difeovered  his  paffion 
to  the  people  whofe  hands  I  was  in,  and  found  them 
difpofed  torefign  me  to  him,  on  payment  of  a  certain 
fum:  but  the  mifehief  of  the  affair  wras,  that  my  fpark 
was  in  that  condition  which  we  very  often  obferve  molt 
of  fons  are,  that  is  to  fay,  he  was  a  little  bare  of  mo¬ 
ney.  He  has  a  father,  who,  though  he  is  rich,  is  an 
arrant  curmudgeon,  a  moll  fordid  mortal.  Stay,  can¬ 
not  I  recolleft  his  name?  Heh!  help  me  out  a  little. 
Canno:  you  name  me  a  perfon  in  this  town,  who  is 
noted  for  being  avaricious  to  the  greateft  degree? 

Geronte.  No. 

Zerbinetta.  There  is  a  ron  in  his  name - ronte. 

Or- — Oronte.  No.  Ge — Geronte;  yes,  Geronte;  the 
fame;  this  is  he,  I  have  found  him  out;  it  is  this  fame 
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ftingy  mortal  I  am  fpeaking  of.  To  come  to  our  fto- 
ry,  our  people  have  refolved  to-day  to  leave  this  town, 
and  my  lover  was  going  to  lofe  me  for  want  of  money, 
had  he  not  been  relieved  by  the  indultry  of  a  fervant 
he  has,  to  get  it  from  his  father.  As  to  the  name  of 
the  fervant,  I  know  it  extremely  well.  His  name  is 
Scapin ;  and  he  is  an  incomparable  fellow,  and  deferves 
all  the  praifes  one  can  bellow  on  him. 

Geronte  alide.]  Ohl  villain  as  thou  art! 

Zerbinetta.  This  is  the  ftratagem  therefore  he  made 
ufe  of  to  catch  his  dupe.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  cannot 
remember  it,  but  I  muft  laugh  from  my  very  heart- 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  He  goes  and  finds  out  this  covetous  cur, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  and  tells  him,  that  walking  upon  the  key 
with  his  fon,  ha,  ha!  they  faw  a  Turkilh  galley  which 
they  were  invited  aboard  of.  That  a  young  Turk 
had  given  them  a  collation  there,  ha!  that  while  they 
were  eating,  the  galley  put  to  fea;  and  that  the  Turk 
had  fent  him  afhore  alone  in  the  fluff,  with  orders  to  tell 
the  father  of  his  mailer,  that  he  would  carry  his  fon  to 
‘Algiers,  if  he  did  not  diredlly  fend  him  five  hundred 
crowns.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Behold  my  mifer,  my  fordid 
wretch,  under  the  moll  furious  pangs;  and  the  tender- 
nefs  be  had  for  his  fon,  occalioned  a  llrange  combat 
with  his  avarice.  The  five  hundred  crowns  they  alk 
from  him,  are  to  him  five  hundred  ftabs  with  a  poi- 
nard  given  him.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  He  could  not  refolve 
to  tear  this  fum  from  his  entrails,  and  the  pain  he  fuf- 
fers  makes  him  find  a  hundred  ridiculous  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  his  fon  again.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  He  will  fend  a  War¬ 
rant  after  the  Turkilh  galley  when  got  to  fea.  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  He  fciicits  his  valet  to  go  offer  himfelf  in  the 
place  of  his  fon,  till  fuch  time  as  he  has  raifed  the  mo¬ 
ney  that  he  had  no  mind  to  give.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  To 
make  up  the  five  hundred,  ci owns,  he  abandons  five 
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or  fix  old  fuits  not  worth  thirty.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  va* 
let  at  every  turn  lets  him  fee  the  impertinence  of  his 
propofitions,  and  every  reflexion  is  accompanied  in  a 
dolorous  manner  with  a  “But  what  the  devil  had  he 

to  do  in  that  galley?  Oh  curfed  galley!  Traitor 
“  of  a  Turk!”  In  fhort,  after  many  windings  and 
turnings,  after  having  a  long  while  fighed  and  groaned. 

■ - But  methinks  you  do  not  laugh  at  my  ftory. 

"What  fay  you  to  it? 

Geronte.  I  fay  the  young  fellow  is  a  villain,  an  im¬ 
pudent  blockhead,  who  fhall  be  punifhed  by  his  father 
for  the  trick  he  has  played  him.  That  the  gipfey  is 
an  inconfiderate,  impertinent  huffy,  to  abufe  a  man  of 
honour,  who  will  teach  her  to  come  here  and  debauch 
people’s  children.  And  that  the  valet  is  a  rogue,  who 
fhall  be  fent  to  the  gallows,  by  Geronte,  before  night. 


SCENE  IV. 


ZERBINETTA,  SILVESTER. 


SILVESTER. 

H  Y  do  you  go  out  ?  Do  you  know  that  you 
have  juft  been  talking  to  the  father  of  your 


lover? 

Zerbinetta.  I  began  to  doubt  it;  I  addreffed  myfelf 
to  him,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  tell  him  his  own 
ftory. 

Silvefter.  What,  his  own  ftory? 

Zerbinetta.  Yes,  I  was  quite  full  of  it,  and  impati¬ 
ent  to  be  quit  of  it  againft.  But  what  does  it  fignify  ? 
So  much  the  worfie  for  him.  I  do  not  fee  that  mat¬ 
ters  can  either  be  better  or  worfe  to  us. 

Silvefter.  You  had  a  great  defire  to  be  babbling; 
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they  mud  be  very  fond  of  talking  who  cannot  keep 
their  own  affairs  fecret. 

Zerbinetta.  Would  he  not  be  told  it  by  fomebody 
elfe  ?  , 

SCENE  V. 

ARGANTE,  ZERBINETTA,  SILVESTER. 
ARGANTES. 

SOHO!  Silvefter. 

Silvefter  to  Zerbinetta.]  Get  you  within  doors 
again.  Here  is  my  mafter  calls  me. 

SCENE  VI. 

ARGANTE,  SILVESTER. 


ARGANTE. 

WHAT,  have  you  agreed  together,  villain,  have 
you  agreed  together,  Scapin,  you  and  my  forr; 
to  cheat  me,  and  do  you  imagine  I  fhall  bear  it  ? 

Silvefter.  Troth,  Sir,  if  Scapin  cheats  you,  I  wafh 
my  hands  of  it;  and  I  do  alfure  you,  I  do  not  trouble 
myfelf  about  it. 

Argante.  We  fhall  fee  that,  villain,  we  fhall  fee 
that;  I  fhall  not  allow  myfelf  to  be  made  a  dupe  of. 
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SCENE  VII. 


5  E  E  0  H  T  E,  ARGANTE,  SILVESTER* 


G  E  R  O  N  T  E. 

EH  OLD,  Signior  Argante,  thy  friend  opprefT- 
ed  with  misfortunes. 

Argante.  You  fee  me  too  under  a  terrible  oppreflion. 

Geronte.  That  villain  of  a  Scapin,  by  a  piece  of 
roguery,  has  got  five  hundred  crowns  from  me. 

Argante.  That  fame  villain  of  a  Scapin,  by  a  piece 
of  roguery  alfo,  has  got  two  hundred  piltoles  from  me. 

Geronte.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  cheating  me  of 
the  five  hundred  crowns;  but  has  treated  me  in  a 
fcandalous  manner.  However,  he  fhall  pay  for  it. 

Argante.  I  will  have  fatis faction  of  him  for  the  trick 
he  has  played  me. 

Geronte.  I  intend  to  take  an  exemplary  vengeance 
of  b  i  m , 

Silvefter  afide.]  I  wifh  I  had  not  had  my  fhare  in 
all  this! 

Geronte.  But  ftill  this  is  not  all,  Signior  Argante; 
one  misfortune  always  follows  another.  I  pleafed  rny- 
felf  to-day  with  the  hope  of  having  my  daughter,  in 
whom  I  placed  all  my  confolation ;  and  I  have  juft 
row  been  informed  by  my  man,  that  fhe  fet  out  a  great 
while  ago  from  Tarentum,  and  they  believe  fhe  there 
perifhed  in  the  veffel  that  fhe  embarked  aboard. 

Argante.  But  why,  pray,  did  you  keep  her  at  Ta¬ 
rentum,  and  not  give  yourfelf  the  pleafure  cf  her  com- 
pany  ?  f 

Geronte.  I  had  my  reafons  for  that,  and  the  inter- 
efts  of  my  'family  have  hitherto  obliged  me  to  keep 
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this  iecond  marriage  a  profound  fecret.  '  But  who  is 
this  coming? 

SCENE  VIII. 


ARCANTE,  GERONTE,  NERINA, 
SILVESTER. 


GERONTE. 

OOD  gods!  nurfe,  is  it  thee  I  behold? 
Nerina  falling  on  her  knees.]  Oh! 


Signior 


Pandolph,  that - - 

Geronte.  Call  me  no  longer  by  that  name,  but  Ge- 
ronte.  The  reafons  have  ceafed  which  obliged  me  to 
take  it  amongft  you  at  Tarentum. 

Nerina.  Alas!  what  troubles  and  uneafinefles  has 
this  change  of  name  occafioned  us,  in  the  pains  we 
have  taken  to  find  you  out  here ! 

Geronte.  Where  are  my  daughter,  and  her  mother? 

Nerina.  Your  daughter,  Sir,  is  not  far  off.  But 
before  I  introduce  you  to  her,  I  muft  afk  your  pardon 
for  having  married  her,  in  the  abandoned  condition  we 
were  both  in*  for  want  of  meeting  with  you. 

Geronte.  My  daughter  married? 

Nerina.  Yes,  Sir. 

Geronte.  And  to  whom  ? 

Nerina.  To  a  young  gentleman,  O£tavio  by  name, 
fon  of  one  Signior  Argante. 

Geronte.  O  heavens! 

Argante.  What  an  accident  ! 

Geronte.  Let  us  immediately  fee  where  fhe  is. 

Nerina.  You  need  only  go  into  that  houfe. 

Geronte.  Go,  lead  the  way.  Follow  me,  follow 
me,  Signior  Argante. 

Silvefter  alone.]  What  an  amazing  adventure  is  this  1 
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SCENE  IX, 


SC  API  N,  SILVESTER 


S  C  A  P  I  N 


ELL,  Silvefter,  what  are  our  people  a-doing? 
Silvefter.  I  have  two  things  to  tell  you.  One 


is,  that  the  affair  of  Odfavio  is  accommodated.  Our 
Hiacintha  is  difcovered  to  be  daughter  to  Signior  Ge¬ 
ronte;  and  chance  has  performed  what  the  prudence 
of  the  fathers  had  concei  ted.  The  other  piece  of  news 
is,  that  the  two  old  gentlemen  threaten  thee  in  a  moll 
terrible  manner,  and  particularly  Geronte. 

Scapin.  That  is  nothing.  Threatnings  never  did 
me  any  hurt;  they  are  clouds  which  pafs  very  high  o- 
ver  our  heads. 

Silvefter.  Take  care  of  thyfelf.  The  fons  may  ve¬ 
ry  likely  be  reconciled  to  the  fathers,  and  thou  left  in 
the  lurch. 

Scapin.  Let  me  alone,  I  fhall  find  a  way  to  appeafe 
their  wrath,  and - 

Silvefter.  Pietire,  here  they  are  coming  out.. 


SCENE  X 


GERONTE,  ARCANTE,  HIACINTHA,  ZERBI- 
NETT.A,  NERINA,  SILVESTER. 


GERONTE 


OME,  daughter,  go  home  with  me.  My  joy 
had  been  compleat  could  I  have  feen  your  mo¬ 


ther  with  you. 

Argante.  Here  comes  O&avio  very  feafonably. 
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SCENE  XI. 


ARCANTE,  GERONTE,  OCTAVIO,  HI- 
ACINTHA,  ZERBINETTA,  NE- 
R  I  N  A,  SILVESTER. 


A  R  G  A  N  T  E. 


OME,  fon,  come  and  rejoice  with  us  at  the  hap- 


py  adventure  of  your  marriage.  Heaven - 

Oftavio.  No,  father,  all  your  propofitions  of  marri¬ 
age  will  fignify  nothing.  I  ought  to  take  off  the  malk 
with  you,  and  you  have  been  told  of  my  engagement. 

Argante.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  know - 

Oftavio.  I  know  all  I  have  occafion  to  know. 

Argante.  I  would  tell  you  that  the  daughter  of 
Geronte - — - 

Oftavio.  The  daughter  of  Geronte  fhall  never  be 
any  thing  to  me. 

Argante.  It  is  fhe - 

Oftavio  to  Geronte.]  No,  Sir,  I  afk  your  pardon; 
my  determination  is  fixed. 

Silvefter  to  Oftavio.]  Hear — - — — 

Oftavio.  No,  hold  thy  tongue;  I  will  hear  nothing. 

Argante  to  Oftavio.]  Your  wife - 

Oftavio.  No,  I  tell  you,  father,  I  will  rather  die 
than  quit  my. amiable  Hiacintha.  Yes,  all  you  do  is 
to  no  purpofe.  [Croffing  the  ftage  to  Hiacintha.]  This 
is  fhe  to  whom  my  faith  is  engaged;  I  will  love  her 
for  life,  and  will  not  have  any  other  wife. 

Argante.  Alas!  it  is  her  we  give  to  you.  What  a 
hair-brains  he  is!  Always  true  to  his  point. 

Hiacintha  pointing  to  Geronte.]  Yes,  Oftavio,  this 
is  my  father  whom  I  have  found,  and  now  we  are  out 
of  pain. 
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Geronte,'  Let  us  go  to  my  houfe,  we  (hall  talk  af¬ 
fairs  better  over  there  than  here. 

Hiacintha  pointing  to  Zerbinetta.]  Ah!  father,  I 
beg  it  as  a  favour  of  you,  that  I  may  not  be  feparated 
from  the  amiable  perfon  you  fee  here.  She  has  me¬ 
rit  that  will  make  you  conceive  an  efteem  for  her 
when  you  come  to  be  acquainted  with  her. 

Geionte.  Would  you  have  me  keep  a  perfon  in  my 
houfe  whom  your  brother  is  in  love  with;  hnd  who 
told  me,  juft  now  to  my  face,  a  thoufand  foolifti  things 
of  myfelf? 

Zerbinetta.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon.  I  fhould  not  have 
fpoken  in  that  manner,  had  I  known  it  was  you;  and 
I  knew  you  only  by  report. 

Geronte.  How,  only  by  report? 

Hiacintha.  Father,  the  paffion  my  brother  enter¬ 
tains  for  her  has  nothing  criminal  in  it;  and  I  anfwer 
for  her  virtue. 

Geronte.  A  pretty  fancy  truly!  Would  they  not 
have  me  marry  my  fon  to  her?  A  wench  that  is  a 
ftranger  to  every  body,  and  a  gypfey  by  trade? 


SCENE  XII. 


ARGANTE,  GERONTE,  LEANDER,  OCTA¬ 
VIO,  HIACINTHA,  ZERBINETTA, 
NERINA,  SILVESTER. 


LEANDER. 


OMPL  AIN  not,  father,  for  my  loving  a  perfon 


who  is  unknown,  without  birth,  or  portion. 
The  people  I  purchafed  her  of  have  juft  difcovered  to 
me,  that  (he  was  of  this  city,  and  of  a  worthy  family, 
that  they  ftole  her  when  a  child;  and  there  is  a  bracelet 
they  gave  me,  that  may  help  us  to  difcover  her  parents. 
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-Argante.  Alas!  by  this  bracelet,  it  muft  be  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  I  loft;  when  Hie  was  but  four  years  old. 
Geronte.  Your  daughter? 

Argante.  Yes,  and  I  fee  all  the  features  in  her  that 

can  give  me  affurance  of  it.  My  dear  child— - 

Hiacintha.  Heavens!  what  furprifing  adventures ! 


SCENE  XIII. 

ARGANTE,  GERONTE,  LEANDER,  OCTAVIO, 
HIACINTHA,  Z  E  R  B  I  N  E  T  T  A,  N  ER  I- 
NA,  SILVESTER,  CARLOS. 


A 


CARLOS. 

Terrible  accident  has  juft  happened,  gentlemen. 
Geronte.  What  is  it? 

Carlos.  The  poor  Scapin - 

Geronte.  He  is  a  villain,  I  will  have  him  hanged. 
Carlos.  Alas!  Sir,  he  will  no  longer  trouble  you. 
Palling  by  a  new  building,  a  ftone-cutter’s  hammer  fell 
upon  his  head,  which  fradtured  the  Ikull,  and  laid  his 
brains  bare.  He  is  a-dying,  and  defired  to  be  brought 
hither,  that  he  might  take  his  laft  farewell  of  you. 
Argante.  Where  is  he? 

Carlos.  You  will  fee  him  in  a  minute. 
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SCENE  THE  LAST. 

*R  G  A  to  T  E,  6  E  R  O  N  T  E,  LEANDER,  OCTAVIO, 
HIACINTHA,  ZERSIUETTA,  N  E  R  I  N  A, 

S  CAP  IN,  SILVESTER,  CARLOS. 

Sc  A  pin  carried  by  two  men,  and  his  head  tied  up 
with  linen,  as  if  he  had  been  wounded. 

SOFTLY,  foftly.  Oh!  gentlemen,  you  fee  me — 
Oh!  you  fee  me  in  a  ftrange  fituation. — Oh!  I  was 
not  willing  to  die  without  afking  forgivenefs  of  all  per- 
fons  that  I  may  have  ever  offended:  On!  Yes,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  before  I  give  up  my  laft  breath,  I- intreat  you 
from  my  heart,  to  forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done 
to  you;  and  particularly  Signior  Argante  and  Signi- 
or  Geronte.  Oh ! 

A-rgante.  For  my  part,  I  forgive  thee;  go  end  thy 
days  in  peace. 

Scapin.  It  is  you,  Sir,  whom  I  have  given  the  molt 

offence  by  the  blows  of  a  cudgel  that - 

Geronte.  Mention  it  no  more,  I  forgive  thee  too. 
Scapin.  It  was  a  very  great  rafhnefs  in  me,  to  cud¬ 
gel — 

Geronte.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  it. 

Scapin.  Now  I  am  dying,  it  gives  me  inexpreffible 

farrow  that  1  fhould  cudgel - 

.Geronte.  Alas!  fay  not  a  word  more: 

Scapin.  Thofe  unhappy  blows  with  a  cudgel  that  I— 
Geronte.  Hold  thy  tongue,  I  fay;  I  forgive  all. 
Scapin.  Alas!  what  goodnefs!  But, do  you  fincere- 

Jy  forgive  me  the  cudgelling  that- - 

Geronte.  Pho!  Yes.  Let  us  fpeak  no  more  of 
it;  I  forgive  thee.,  that  is  fufficient. 
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Scapin.  Ah  !  Sir,  how  that  word  has  refrefhed  me  ! 

Geronte.  Yes;  but  I  forgive  you  on  condition 
that  you  die. 

Scapin.  How*  Sir? 

Geronte.  I  revoke  my  word,  if  you  recover. 

Scapin.  Oh!  oh!  my  weaknefs  fekzes  me  again. 

Argante.  Signior  Geronte,  in  favour  of  our  mirth, 
you  muft  forgive  him  without  condition, 

Geronte.  'Well,  well,  I  agree  to  it. 

Argante.  Come,  let  us  go  to  fupper,  that  we  may 
enjoy  ourfelves  more  agreeably. 

Scapin.  As  for  poor  Scapin,  carry  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  table,  there  to  meet  his  fate. 


the  End, 
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'Me  li  cert  A,  an  Heroic  P  after  al,  performed  at  St. 
Germains  en  Lay e  in  December ,  i  666. 

MOLIERE  brought  out  the  follownig  heroic  paf- 
toral  in  l  66 6,  of  which  he  had  only  compof- 
ed  the  two  firft  adds,  and  which  was  added  in  that  con¬ 
dition  at  St.  Germains.  The  feene  of  the  fecond  add 
between  Myrtillo  and  Melicerta  is  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  fentiments  and  fimplicity  of  expreffion *,  and 
indeed,  in  general,  every  thing  that  is  faid  between 
the  two  lovers  is  of  the  fame  kind.  Guerin,  our  au¬ 
thor’s  widow’s  fon,  who  finifhed  the  piece  in  1699, 
joined  interludes  to  it,  and  changed  the  verfification 
of  the  two  fir  ft  adds  into  free  and  irregular  verfe;  but 
the  alteration  does  not  fay  much  in  his  favour. 
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ACTORS. 

M elicerta,  a  fliepherdefs. 

Da  phne,  a  fhepherdefs. 

Eroxena,  a  fhepherdefs. 

M  y  r  T  i  L  L  o,  in  love  with  Melicerta. 

A  c  A  n  T  e  s,  in  love  with  Daphne. 

Tyrenes,  in  love  with  Eroxena. 

Lycarsis,  a  fhepherd,  thought  to  be  Myrtillo’s  father. 
Cor  inn  a,  confidant  to  Melicerta. 

Nicander,  a  fhepherd. 

Mopsus,  a  fhepherd,  thought  to  be  Melicerta’s  uncle. 
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SCENE  Theflaly,  in  the  Valley  of  Tempe. 
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MELICERT  A. 


ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 


DAPHNE,  EROXENA,  ACAN'TES,  TYRENES. 


ACANTES.' 

lovely  Daphne. 

sffc.  a  Tvrenes.  Too  amiable  Eroxena! 

r  ii  "5  Daphne.  Leave  me,  Acantes. 
s4LJr*LJk  Eroxena.  Tyrenes,  do  not  follow  me. 
Acantes  to  Daphne.]  Why  do  you  drive  me  away? 
Tyrenes  to  Eroxena.]  Wherefore  do  you  leave  me? 
Daphne  to  Acantes.]  You  give  me  moft  pleafure 
when  you  are  from  me. 

Eroxena  to  Tyrenes.]  I  take  pleafure  when  you 
are  abfent, 

Acantes.  Will  you  never  lay  afide  this  deadly  rigour? 
Tyrenes.  Will  your  cruelty  never  end? 

Daphne.  Will  you  never  give  over  your  fruitlefs 
addreffes  ? 

Eroxena.  Will  there  never  be  an  end  of  your  im¬ 
pertinence? 

Acantes.  Except  you  pity  it,  I  fink  under  my  pain. 
Tyrenes.  Unlefs  you  give  me  affiftance,  I  die. 
Daphne.  I  will  leave  this  place,  if  you  do  not  go, 
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Eroxena.  If  you  will  ftay,  I  fhall  bid  you  farewell. 

Acantes.  Well,  I  will  leave  you,  as  you  defire'  it 
of  me. 

Tyrenes.  My  departure  fhall  remove  your  difpleafure. 

Acantes.  Generous  Eroxena,  for  pity’s  fake  pray 
do  fpeak  a  word  or  two  to  her  in  favour  of  my  flame. 

Tyrenes.  Kind  Daphne,  fpeak  to  that  cruel  fair 
one,  and  learn  why  fire  diflikes  me  fo. 


SCENE  II 


DAPHNE,  EROX  ENA 


EROXENA, 


CANTESIoves  you  tenderly,  why  do  you  treat 


him  fo  feverely  ?  He  is  a  deferving  man. 

Daphne.  Tyrenes  languifhes  for  you,  why  do  you 
overlook  his  tears  ?  He  has  merit. 

Eroxena.  You  mud  anfwer  my  querftion  firft,  as  I 
fpake  flrfb. 

Daphne.  I  am  inflexible  to  all  Acantes  can  do,  be* 
caufe  I  have  other  defires. 

Eroxena.  I  fhew  nothing  but  rigour  to  Tyrenes,  be- 
caufe  my  heart  is  pofleffed  by  another. 

Daphne.  Will  you  acquaint  me  with  this  choice? 

Eroxena.  Yes,  if  you  will  difcover  the  myftery  of 
yours  to  me. 

Daphne.  1  can  very  eafily  fatisfy  your  requeft,  with¬ 
out  naming  to  you  the  perfon  whom  love  has  made  me 
chufe;  I  have  in  my  pocket  an  excellent  picture  of 
him,  done  by  Atis,  that  inimitable  painter,  which  has 
fo  great  a  refemblance,  even  in  the  fmalleft  feature, 
that  you  will  certainly  find  out  who  it  is  at  the  firft 


fight. 


Eroxena.  In  the  fame  manner  I  will  fatisfy  your 
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cufiofity.  I  have  an  amiable  picture  of  the  object  of 
my  love,  done  by  the  fame  hand,  which  difcovers  fo 
plainly  his  charms,  that  you  nmft  immediately  know 
him. 

Daphne.  Your  box  is  exa£tly  the  fame  as  mine. 

Eroxena.  Indeed  they  are  fo  like  each  other,  that 
Atis  certainly  had  them  both  made  atone  time. 

Daphne.  Let  us  at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  -a 
few  colours,  entruft  our  eyes  with  the  fecret  of  our 
hearts. 

Eroxena.  Let  us  fee  which  work  fpeaks  plaineft, 
and  which  will  fooneft  underftand  this  language. 

Daphne.  This  is  an  odd  miftake,  and  you  blunder 
ftrangely;  inftead  of  your  picture,  you  have  reftored 
me  my  own. 

Eroxena.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  how  I  happened 
to  do  that. 

Daphne.  Your  thoughtfulnefs  was  the  occafion  of 
it.  Pray  give  it  me. 

Eroxena.  You  make  the  fame  blunder  with  thefe 
pictures  as  I  did.  We  certainly  jell  with  each  other. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it? 

Daphne.  It  is  diverting  enough,  give  it  me  again. 

Eroxena  putting  thetwo  pidturesbyeacn  other].  This 
is  the  beltway  not  to  miftake. 

Daphne.  Is  this  an  illufionof  my  prepoflefled  fenfes? 

Eroxena.  Does  my  foul  make  an  impreffion  upon 
my  eyes  ? 

Daphne.  In  this  work  I  perceive Myrtillo. 

Eroxena.  In  thefe  lines  I  find  Myrtillo’s  image. 

Daphne.  It  is  young  Myrtillo  that  inflames  my  foul. 

Eroxena.  It  is  young  Myrtillo  who  has  all  my  willies. 

Daphne.  I  came  now  to  you  to  defire  you  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  the  cares  his  merit  infpires  me  with 
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Eroxena.  I  came  to  get  you  to  ferve  my  ardour  in  the 
intention  I  have  of  fecuring  his  heart  to  myfelf. 

Daphne.  Is  this  ardour,  which  -infpires  you,  fo  pow¬ 
erful  ? 

Eroxena.  Do  you  love  To  violently  ? 

Daphne.  There  is  no  coldnefs  but  what  he  is  able 
to  enfiame;  and  his  growing  beauties  are  fufficient  to 
charm  every  body. 

Eroxena.  Thereis  rso  nymph  but  what  might  efleem 
herfelf  happy  in  loving  him,  and  Diana  might  be  en¬ 
amoured  with  him,  and  not  be  afhamed  of  it. 

Daphne.  Nothing  but  his  delightful  air  now  touches 
me;  and  if  he  had  a  thoufand  hearts,  they  fhould  all 
be  his. 

Eroxena.  He  effaces  all  things  elfe  that  I  can  fee; 
and  if  I  had  a  fceptre,  he  fhould  poffeTs  it. 

Daphne.  Then  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  for  any 
body  to  endeavour  to  wreft  this  love  from  our  breads. 
Gur  fouls  are  too  well  confirmed  in  their  wifhes;  let 
us  truly  endeavour,  if  poflible,  to  continue  friends; 
and  fince  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  fame  caufe,  we 
both  formed  the  fame  projeft,  let  us  ufe  freedom  in 
this  debate,  take  no  mean  advantage  of  each  other, 
and  let  us  run  and  open  ourfelves  together  to  Lycar- 
fis,  and  inform  him  of  the  tender  fentiments  his  fou¬ 
nt  fpi  res  us  with. 

Eroxena.  I  am  amazed  how  fuch  a  fon  fhould  de- 
fcend  from  fuch  a  father.  One  would  imagine  by  his 
fhape,  mein,  eyes  and  fpeech,  that  he  was  fprung 
from  the  gods.  But  I  agree  to  your  propofals,  let  us 
go  .immediately  to  find  his  father,  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  fecret  of  our  hearts,  and  Myrtillo  fhall  decide 
this  combat  of  our  wifhes  afterwards. 

Daphne.  I  agree  to  it;  I  fee  Lycarfis,  Mopfus  and 
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Nicander;  they  may  leave  him;  we  will  conceal  our- 
felves  in  the  mean  time. 


SCENE  III. 


r.  Y  C  A  R  S  I  S,  M-  O  P  S  tr  S,  N"  I  C  A  N  D  E  R-- 


Nicander  to  Lycarfis. 

WHAT  news  have  you? 

Lycarfis.  Alas!  you  peels  me!  that  is  not 
fo  foon  told  as  you  think. 

Mopfus.  What  filly-,  fcruples  and  trifling  are  here! 
Menalcas  makes  not  more  to  fing. 

Lycarfis.  It  is  of  great  confeqaence  to  tell  a  fecret 
amongft  us  llatefmen  ;  I  will  put  myfelf  upon  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  an  important  man  a  little,  to  enjoy  your  imper¬ 
tinence  awhile.. 

Nicander.  Will  yon- provoke  us  both  in  this  manner 
with  your  delays  ? 

Mopfus..  Ho  you  take  a-  pleafure  in  being  imper¬ 


tinent? 

Nicander. Er’ytheefpeak,  and  give  over  this  fhuffling. 

Lycarfis.  Then  do  you  both  defire,  me  in  a  genteel 
manner,  and  tell  me  each  of  you  what  prefent  you  will 
make  me,  to  obtain  your  define  of  me. 

Mopfus.  Devil  take  the  booby;  let  him  alone,  Ni¬ 
cander,  he  is  more  defirous  to- tell  it  than  we  are  to 
hear  it.  His  news  is  burthenfom  to  him,  he  wants  to 
difchar.ge.  himfelf  of  it,  and  it  will  plague  him,  if  we  do 
not  condefcend  to  hear  him. 

Lycarfis.  Ah,  ha? 

Nicander.  You  are  rightly  punilhed  for  the  manner 
you  do  things  in. 

Lycarfis.  Well,  I  will  tell  it  you;  hear  me. 

Mopfus.  No,  I  will  not. 
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Lycarfis.  What!  you  will  not  hear  me? 

Nicander.  No. 

Lycarfis.  Well  then,  I  will  not  tell  you  a  ward  of 
it,  and  you  fhali  know  nothing. 

Mopfus.  With  all  my  heart. 

Lycarfis,  You  {hall  not  know  that  the  king  is  coming 
magnificently  to  honour  Ternpe  with  his  prefence; 
that  he  entered  Larifla  yefterday  noon;  that  I  faw  him 
there,  with  all  this  court;  that  thefe  woods  will  to-day 
have  the  pieafure  of  feeing  him,  and  that  there  are 
mighty  furmifes  above  his  coming. 

Nicander.  Nor  do  we  care  whether  we  know  any 
thing  or  not. 

Lycarfis.  There  I  faw  a  hundred  things  which  were 
delightful  to  behold.  There  is  nothing  but  lords,  who 
from  head  to  foot  are  as  glittering  and  fineas  if  it  were 
a  holiday;  they  amaze  the  fight,  and  our  meadows  in 
fpring,  with  ail  their  flowers,  are  not  half  fo  gawdy. 
As  for  the  prince,  he  is  eafily  known  from  them  all, 
•and  looks  like  a  great  monarch  a  furlong  off;  he  has, 
in  all  his  perlon,  I  do  not  know  what  myfelf,  which 
presently  gives  one  to  underhand  that  he  is  a  mafter 
king;  he  plays  it  with  an  unequalled  grace;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  fits  extremely  well  upon  him.  One  would 
not  think  how  all  his  court  watch  on  every  fide  to  get  his 
eyes;  it  is  nothing  but  comical  confufion  all  about 
him;  and  one  would  think  it  a  multitude  of  finning 
flies  which  every  where  follow  a  honeycomb.  In  fhort, 
there  is  nothing  under  heaven  finer;  and  the  feaft  of 
Pan,  which  we  admire  fo,  is  a  piece  of  beggary  to  this 
fight;  but  fince  you  are  fo  haughty,  I  will  keep  my 
news  to  myfelf,  and  tell  you  none  of  it. 

Mopfus.  And  we  will  not  hear  thee  at  all. 

Lycarfis.  You  may  go  about  your  bufinefL 
Mopfus.  So  may  you. 
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SCENE  IV. 

EROXENA,  DAPHNE,  LYCARSIS. 


Lyc arsis  imagining  himfelf  alone. 

'HEN  people  are  foolifh  and  impertinent,  they 
are  punifhed  in  this  manner. 

Daphne.  Shepherd,  may  heaven  always  preferve- 
your  Iheep  found. 

Eroxena.  May  Ceres  always  keep  your  barns  replete 
with  corn. 

Lycarfis.  May  mighty  Pan  give  each  of  you  an  hat¬ 
band,  who  may  love  you  much,  and  be  deferving 
of  you. 

Daphne.  Ah !  Lycarfis,  our  wifhes  aim  at  the  fame 


mark. 


Eroxena.  Both  our  hearts  figh  for  the  fame  object. 

Daphne.  And  Cupid,  that  boy  who  caules  our  lan  - 
guiftiing,  has  borrowed  the  dart  with. which  he  wounds, 
our  hearts-  from  you. 

Eroxena.  We  come  hither  to  feek  your  alliance,  and 
to  fee  which  of  us  two  will  be  preferred. 

Lycarfis.  Nymphs - 

Daphne.  We  figh  for  that  good  fortune  only. 

Lycarfis.  I  am - 

Eroxena.  To  that  happinefs  do  all  our  defires  tend. 

Daphne.  It  is  explaining  our  thoughts  a  little  too 
freely. 

Lycarfis.  Why  fo? 

Eroxena..  Deceftcy  feems  to  be  a  little  offended 
in  it. 

Lycarfis*  Oh!  not  in  the  leaft. 

Daphne.  But  when  the  heart  burns  with  a  noble 
fire,  one  may  certainly,  without  Ihame,  freely  own  it. 
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Lycarfis.  I - 

Eroxena.  This  liberty  may  be  allowed  us,  and  the 
beauty  of  our  choice  authorises  it. 

Lycarfis.  My  modefty  is  offended  at  your  flattering 
me  thus. 

Eroxena.  No,  no,  do  not  affeCt  modefty  here. 

Daphne.  In  fliort,  all  our  felicity  is  in  your  power.. 

Eioxena.  It  is  on  you  that  our  only  hope  depends. 

Daphne.  Shall  we  find  any  fcruples  in  you? 

Lycarfis.  Oh! 

•  Eroxena.  Tell  me,  Shall  our  wifhes  be  rejected? 

Lycarfis.  No,  heaven  has  not  beftowed  on  me  a 
hard  heart;  I  am  like  my  late  wife  for  tender  hearted* 
nefs,  and  I  feel,  like  her,  a  great  deal  of  humanity  for 
the  defires  of  another,  and  am  not  one  of  a  cruel  dif* 
pofition. 

Daphne.  Grant  Myrtillo  then  to  our  amorous  zeal. 

Eroxena.  And  let  his  choice  decide  our  quarrel. 

Lycarfis.  Myrtillo? 

Daphne.  Yes,  it  is  Myrtillo  we  would  have  of  you. 

Er  oxena.  Who  did  you  imagine  we  meant? 

Lycarfis.  I  do  not  know;  but  Myrtillo  is  not  old  e- 
nough  for  the  yoke  of  marriage. 

Daphne.  His  growing  merit  may  ftrike  others  eyes, 
and  we  are  defircus  of  engaging  fo  precious  a  jewel  to 
ourfelves,  to  prevent  other  hearts,  and  defy  fortune  un¬ 
der  the  firm  ties  of  a  mutual  chain. 

Eroxena.  As  by  his  wit  and  his  other  perfections  he 
breaks  common  order,  and  out-ftrips  time,  fo  our  flame 
for  him  will  do  the  fame,  and  regulate  all  its  deiires 
according  to  his  great  merit. 

Lycarfis.  Indeed  he  is  fometimes  a  little  furprifing 
for  his  age;  and  that  Athenian,  who  was  at  my  houfe 
twenty  months,  and  who  finding  him  notable,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  fill  his  brain  with  his  philofophy,  has 
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made  him  fo  profound  in  certain  things,  that  as  big  as 
I  am,  he  often  puzzles  me.  But  yet,  he  is  ftill  in  his 
infancy,  and  what  he  does  is  mixed  with  a  great  deal 
of innocency. 

Daphne.  As  much  an  infant  as  he  is,  I  believe,  by 
what  he  does  daily,  his  heart  is  already  a  little  touched 
with  love,  and  I  have  feen  more  than  one  accident 
which  difcovered  to  me  that  he  follows  the  young  Me- 
licerta. 

Eroxena.  They  may  well  love,  and  I  fee - 

Lycarfis.  A  down-right  miftake;  fhe  is  two  years 
older  than  him,  and  two  years  in  her  fex  is  a  great 
deal;  but  as  for  him,  nothing  but  diverficns  take  him 
up,  I  think,,  and  he  loves  nothing  but  to  be  dreiTed 
like  the  Ihepherds  of  quality. 

Daphne.  In  fhort,  we  have  a  defire  to  bind  his  for¬ 
tune  to  ours  by  the  marriage- knot. 

Eroxena.  We  would  both  with  equal  ardour  allure 
ourfelves  of  the  empire  of  his  heart. 

Lycarfis.  I  efteem  myfelf  very  much  honoured  by 
it.  I  am  a  poor  Ihepherd,  and  it  is  too  great  a  glory 
for  me  that  two  of  the  greateft  nymphs  in  the  country 
fliould  difpute  for  my  fon’s  being  a  hufband  to  one  of 
them.  Since  you  are  pkafed  to  have  the  thing  exe¬ 
cuted  in  this  way,  1  confent  that  his  choice  end  your 
difpute;  and  fine  whom  this  decree  fets  afide  may,  if 
{he  thinks  proper,  marry  me.  It  is  Hill  the  fame- 
blood,  and  almbft  the  fame  thing.  But  here  he 
c-omes;  let  me  difpofe  him  a  little.  He  has  got  fome 
bird  which  he  has  newly  taken.;  that  is  all  His  pleafare 
and  engagement. 
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SCENE  V. 

Eroxena,  Daphne  and  Lycarsis,  at  the 
farther  part  of  the  ftage,  Myrtillo. 

Myrtillo  thinking  himfelf  alone,  and  holding  a- 
fparrow  in  a  cage. 

"If  N  NO  CENT  little  thing  which,  in  thy  prifon,. 

Doll  flutter  thus,  and  beat  thyfelf  before  me, 

T  Tail  not  thy  lofs  of  liberty,  thy  fate 
Is  glorious;  thou  art  caught  for  Melicerta. 

She’ll  take  thee  in  her  lily  hands,  and  kifs  thee. 

Nay,  condefcend  to  put  thee  in  herbofem. 

Is  there  in  all  the  world  a  fweeter  let? 

What  king,  alas!  thou  happy  little  bird, 

But  would  be  willing  to  change  ftations  with  thee? 

Lycarfrs.  Myrtillo,  Myrtillo,  a  wrord  with  yoa. 
Leave  fuch  trifles;  there  is  fonrething  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  cafe  now  befides  fparrows.  Thefe  two 
nymphs,  Myrtillo,  both  claim  you  at  once;  and  de¬ 
mand  you,  young  as  you  are,  for  an  hufband.  I  mufc 
engage  you'  to  them  by  marriage,  and  they  will  have 
you  chufe  which  of  them  you  will  have. 

Myrtillo.  Thefe  nymphs? 

Lycarus.  Yes,  you  may  chufe  one  of  the  two  for  a 
wife.  See  how  happy  you  are,  and  blefs  your  for¬ 
tune. 

Myrtillo.  Can  this  ofrerred  choice  be  a  happinefs  to 
me,  if  it  is  not  defired  by  me? 

Lycarfis.  Receive  it  at  leaf!,  and  anfwer  genteelly, 
without  ccnfuuon,  to  the  honour  they  do  you. 

Eroxena.  Notwithftanding  the  natural  haugbtmefs 
which  reigns  amongft  us,  O  Myrtillo,  fee  two  nymphs, 
who  offer  themfelves  to  you,  and  the  furprifing  dawn- 
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ing  of  your  qualities  makes  us  thus  pervert  the  order 
of  things. 

Daphne.  We  leave  you  to  the  beft  advice,  Myrtil- 
lo,  confult  your  own  heart  in  this  choice;  and  we  wilh 
not  perjudice  your  electron  by  a  recital  of  our  own 
qualifications. 

Myrtillo.  You  do  me  an  honour,  the  luftre  of  which 
amazes  me;  but  this  is  too  great  an  honour  for  me. 
I  mult  oppofe  your  goodnefs;  I  am  too  mean  to  de- 
ferve  this  good  fortune;  and  I  fhould  be  forry,  whate¬ 
ver  charms  it  may  have,  to  hear  you  blamed  for  mak¬ 
ing  too  low  a  choice  on  my  account. 

Eroxena.  Satisfy  our  defires,  let  what  will  be 
thought  of  it,  and  do  not  you  concern  yourfelf  about 
our  honour. 

Daphne.  No,  do  not  think  fo  meanly  of  yourfelf, 
but  leave  us  to  judge  of  what  you  deferve. 

Myrtillo.  The  choice  which  is  offered  to  me  op- 
pofes  your  expectation,  and  is  what  alone  may  hinder 
my  heart  from  contenting  you.  How  can  one  chufe 
between  two  great  beauties  equal  in  birth,  and  rare 
perfections?  To  rejeCt  either  would  be  a  hideous 
crime;  and  to  chufe  neither  is  more  reafonable. 

Eroxena.  But  you  affront  us  both,  Myrtillo,  by  re¬ 
filling  to  anfwer  our  withes. 

Daphne.  Since  we  agree  to  Hand  by  your  fentencev 
thefe  reafons  will  not  do  for  your  refufmg  it. 

Myrtillo.  Well,  if  thefe  reafons  will  not  fatisfy  you, 
this  lha!l ;  I  love  another,  and  I  plainly  feel  that  a  heart 
which  a  beautiful  objeCt  engages,  is  infen-fible  and  deaf 
to  all  other  advantages. 

Lycarfis.  What!  how  now!  who  could  have  fup- 
pofed  it?  And  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  love, 
boy  ? 
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Myrtiilo.  My  heart  has  done  it,  whether  it  knows 
what  it  is  or  not. 

Lycarfis.  But  this  loves  difpleafes  me,  and  it  is  not 
neceffary. 

Myrtiilo.  Since  that  difpleafes  you,  you  ought  not 
to  have  given  me  fo  tender  and  fenfible  an  heart  as 
mine  is. 

Lycarfis.  But  the  heart  I  have  given  you  owes  obe¬ 
dience  to  me. 

Myrtiilo.  Yes,  when  it  is  in  its  power  to  obey. 

Lycarfis.  But  it  ought  not  to  love  without  my  per- 
million. 

Myrtiilo.  Why  do  not  you  prevent  its  being  charm¬ 
ed  then  ? 

Lycarfis.  Well,  I  forbid  you  to  let  this  continue. 

Myrtiilo.  I  am  afraid  your  prohibition  comes  too 
late. 

Lycarfis.  What!  have  not  fathers  fuperior  rights? 

Myitillo.  The  gods,  who  are  much  greater,  do  not 
force  people’s  inclinations. 

Lycarfis.  The  gods! - Peace,  fool.  This  philo- 

fophy - 

Daphne.  Pray  do  not  be  angry. 

Lycarfis.,  No,  I  will  have  him  give  himfelf  to  one 
of  tou,  or  1  will  whip  him  before  your  faces.  I  will 
make  you  know  that  I  am  your  father. 

Daphne.  Pray  let  us  do  things  calmly  here. 

Eroxena.  Will  you  let  us  know,  Myrtiilo,  who  is 
the  obje£i  of  your  paffion  ? 

Myrtiilo.  Melicerta,  madam.  And  fire  may  cap¬ 
tivate  many. 

Eroxena.  Do  you  compare  her  qualities  to  ours, 
Myrtiilo  ? 

Daphne.  The  choice  between  her  and  us  is  very 
unequal. 
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Myrtillo.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  nymphs,  do  nos 
fpeak  any  ill  of  her:  pray  confider  that  I  love  her,  and 
do  not  put  me  into  diforder.  If  by  loving  her  I  wrong 
your  heavenly  charms,  {he  has  no  fhare  in  the  fault  I 
commit:  it  is  from  me  that  all  the  offence  proceeds. 
Indeed  I  know  the  difference  between  you  and  her  j. 
but  we  are  bound  by.  our  deftiny,;  and  I  find  that  hea¬ 
ven  has  given,  me  all  imaginable  refpedb  for  you,  but 
for  her  all  the  love  a  foul  is  capable  of.  I  fee,  by  the 
blufh  that  rifes  in  your  faces,  that  what  I.  fay  dif- 
pleafes  you.  If  you  fpeak,  my  heart  is  afraid  of  hear¬ 
ing  what  may  wound  it  in  its  •moft  tender  part:  and 
to  fave  myfelf  from  fuch  a  blow,.  I  fhall  beg  leave  to 
withdraw. 

Lycarfrs.  Myrtillo,  foho,  Myrtillo,  traitor,,  will  you 
return?.  He  is  gone;,  but  we  fhall  fee  which  of  us* 
two  is  the  mafter.  Do  not  let  thefe  vain  tranfports, 
concern  you;  I  will  anfwer  for  it,,  one.  of.  you  fhall. 
have  him  for  a  hufband. 

ACT  II.  S  e  E  N  E  I. 

MELICERTA,  CORINNA. 

MELICER  T  A. 

OH  1  Corinna,  did  Stella  tell  it  you,  and  had  fife 
the  news  from  Lycarfis  ? 

Corinna.  Yes. 

Melicerta.  That  Myrtillo’s  fine  qualities  have  touch¬ 
ed  Eroxena  and  Daphne  with  love? 

Corinna.  Yes. 

Melicerta.  And  fo  great  is  their  ardour  to  obtain 
him,  that  they  have  already c jointly  demanded  him? 
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and  that  in  this  debate  they  have  determined  to  go  this 
inftant  to  receive  his  hand?  O  how  unwilling  you  are 
to  lpeak,  and  how  little  are  you  touched  with  my  mif- 
fortunes! 

Corirma.  But  what?  What  would  you  have?  this 
is  the  truth,  and  you  repeat  it  all  juft  as  I  told  you. 

Melieerta.  But  how  did  Lvcarhs  receive  this  afi'air? 

* 

Corinna.  I  believe,  as  an  honour  that  ought  to 
pleafe  him  greatly. 

Melieerta.  And  do  not  you  perceive,  you  who 
know  my  ardour,  -that  you  pierce  my  heart  with  thefe 
words  ? 

Corinna.  How  fo? 

Melieerta.  By  letting  me  fee  that  implacable  deftc- 
ny  makes  me  inconfiderable,  compared  to  them,  and 
that  by  means  of  their  rank,  they  will  be  preferred  to 
me:  Is  not  this  thought  fuffleient  to  afflict  me? 

Co:inn2.  I  only  anfwer  you,  and  tell  you  what  I 
think. 

Melieerta.  Tour  indifference  fhocks  me.  But  tell 
me.  what  fentiments  did  Myrullo  difeover? 

Corinna.  I  do  not  know. 

Melieerta.  And  that  is  what  ought  moft  to  be 
known,  cruel  creature! 

Corinna.  Really,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do:  I  nd, 
on  all  tides,  fomething  to  difpleafe  you. 

Melieerta  That  is  became  vou  do  not  enter  into 

J 

ail  the  movements  of  a  heart  full  of  tender  fentiments. 
Begone,  and  let  me  pafs  away  feme  unhappy  minutes 
in  this  folitude. 


SCENE  II. 


Melicerta  alone. 

T  heart  now  feek  what  it  is  to  love,  and  Belifa 
well  knew  how  to  inform  me  of  it.  That 


melicerta. 
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dear  mother,  before  her  death,  faid  to  me  once  on  the 
banks  of  the  Peneus;  daughter,  take  care-,  love  always- 
fhews  itfelf  to  young  hearts,  furrounded  with  plealures.. 
At  firft  it  difplays  no  tiring  but  pleafing  things  to  the- 
eyes,  but  it  brings  with  it  frightful  troubles ;  and  if  you 
chufe  to  fpend  your  days  in  peace,  always  defend  your- 
felf  from  its  darts  as  from  a  difeafe.  I  remembered 
thefc  leflbns,  my  heart,  and  when  Myrtillo  offered  him- 
felf  to  my  fight,  when  he  played  with  me,  and  render¬ 
ed  me  his  fervices,  I  always  bid  you  be  lefs  pleafed 
with, it;  you  would  not  take  my  advice,  and  yourcom- 
plaifance  was  foon  changed  into  too  much  good-will. 
In  this  growing  love  which  flattered  your  delires,  you 
expected  nothing  but  joy  and  pleafures:  yet  you  be¬ 
hold  the  cruel  misfortune  with  which  deftiny  now 
threatens-  you,  and  the  mortal  trouble  you  are  reduced 
to:  O  my  heart!  my  heart!  I  rightly  told  you  fo : 
But,  if-poflfible,  let  us  conceal  our  grief.  Here - 

SCENE  III. 

MYRTILLO,  MELICERTA. 

MYRTILLO. 

I  TOOK  a  little  prifoner  juft  now,  my  dear  Mel?- 
eerta,  which  I  keep  for  you,  and  which  may  pro¬ 
bably  in  time  make  me  jealous.  It  is  a  young  fpar- 
row,  which  in  order  to  your  acceptance,  I  myfelf  will 
take  care  to  tame.  The  prefent  is  fmall;  but  the 
Gods  regard  only  the  will.  It  is  the  heart  which 
ought  to  be  confidered,  and  never  the  richnefs  of  the 

prefent,  which - But,  heavens!  why  this  fadnefs? 

What  ails  you,  Melicerta?  What  dark  chagrin  has  o- 
verfpread  your  charming  eyes?  You  give  me  no  an- 
fwdr,  and  this  fad  filence  redoubles  my  pain  and  ina* 
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patience.  Speak.  What  ails  you  ?  What  is  the  mas¬ 
ter? 

Melicerta.  Nothing  at  all. 

Myrtillo.  Nothing,  fay  you?  And  yet  I  fee  your 
eyes  bedewed  with  tears.  Does  this  agree,  dear  beau-: 
ty?  O  do  not  conceal  a  fecret  which  afflicts  me;  but 
tell,  alas!  from  whence  proceed  thefe  tears? 

Melicerta.  To  let  you  know  it,,  will  not  eafe  me. 

Myrtillo.  Ought  you  to  conceal  any,  thing  from  me  ? 
And  do  not  you  now  offend  our  love,  by  endeavouring 
to  deprive  me  of  my  (hare  in  your  grief?  Of  do  not 
hide  it  from  the  ardour  that  infpiras  me. 

Melicerta.  Well,  Myrtillo,  well,  I  muff  :  difeover  it 
to  you.  I  am  informed  that  Eroxena  and  Daphne 
ftrive,  by  a  glorious  choice  for  you,  which  of  them 
fhall  have  you  for  a  hufband:  And  I  confefs  I  had  the 
weaknefs,  Myrtillo,  not  to  hear  it  without’ grief,  with¬ 
out  accufing  fate  of  the  rigorous  law  which  makes 
them  preferable,  in  their  wifhes,  to  me. 

Myrtillo.  And  can  you  have  this  unjuft  forrow?" 
can  you  fufpe£t  my  love  of  infidelity,  and  think  that, 
being  engaged  by  fuch  fweet  charms  as  yours,  Tcan  e- 
ver  be  another’s?  That  I  can  take  any  other  hand? 
What  have  I  done,  cruel  Melicerta,  that  you  fhould 
ufe  my  tendernefs  with  fo  much  cruelty,  and  make 
fuch  an  ill  judgment  of  my  heart  ?  1  am  very  unhap¬ 
py  in  fuffering  this  ftroke.  Alas!  What  good  does 
it  do  me  to  love  you  as  I  do,  if  you  are  fo  ready  to 
difbelieve  it  ? 

Melicerta.  I  might  be  lefs  afraid  of  thefe  rivals, 
Myrtillo,  if  things  were  on  a  level  on  both  fides;  and 
if  I  were  in  an  equal  rank,  I  might  hope  that  love 
would  give  me  the  preference.  But  the  inequality  cf 
wealth  and  birth  which  might  make  the  difference  be* 
tween  them  and  me- - 
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Myrtillo.  O,  their  rank  will  not  conquer  my  heart  5 
and  your  divine  charms  ferve  you  in  room  of  every 
thing  elfe.  Hove  you;  that  is  enough •,  in  your  per- 
fon  I  behold  rank,  wealth*  treafures,  kingdoms,  fcep- 
tres,  crowns;  and  were  I  offered  the  power  of  the 
greateft  kings,  I  would  not  change  the  felicity  of  hav¬ 
ing  you,  for  it.  This  is  a  pure  fincere  truth;  and  it 
wo>ild  be  doing  me  an  injury  to  doubt  if. 

Melicerta.  Well,  Myrtillo,  fince  you  will  have  it  fo, 
I  believe  that  your  defires  are  not  fhaken  by  their 
high  condition;  and  that  though  they  be  noble,  rich 
and  fair,  your  heart  loves  me  better  than  them.  But 
it  is  not  the  voice  of  love  that  you  will  be  able  to  fol¬ 
low,  your  father,  Myrtillo,.  will  regulate  your  choice; 
and  I  am  not  dear  to  him,  as  I  am  to  you,  that  he 
lhould  give  a  fimple  fhepherdefs  the  preference. 

Myrtillo.  No,  dear  Melicerta,  neither  father  nor 
gods  can  oblige  me  to  quit  your  charming  eyes,  and 

always  queen  of  my  defires  as  you  are - - 

Melicerta.  O,  Myrtillo,  be  careful  what  you  do 
do  not  prefent  an  hope  to  my  heart,  which  it  might 
perhaps  receive  with  too  much  pleafure,  and  which  go¬ 
ing  out  afterwards  like  aflafh  of  lightning,  might  ren¬ 
der  my  difgrace  the  mod  cruel, 

Myrtillo.  What!  muft  I  have  recourfe  to  oaths 
when  I  promisfe  you  eternal  conftancy?  How  you 
wrong  yourfelf  by  fuch  alarms,  and  how  little  do  you 
know  the  power  of  your  beauty!  Well,  fince  it  muff 
be  fo,  I  fwear  by  the  gods ;  and,,  if  this  is  not  fufficient, 
I  fwear  by  your  eyes,  that  l  would  rather  die  than 
leave  you ;  here,  receive  the  pledge  I  gave  you  of  it, 
and  let  my  mouth  with  joy  fign  the  oath  on  this  fait 
hand. 

Melicerta.  Ah!  Myrtillo,  rife*  for.  fear  you,  are; 
feen. 
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Myrtiilo.  Is  any  thing— — but,  O  heavens?  my  joy 
is  interrupted. 


SCENE  IV. 

LYCARSIS,  MYRT1LL0,  MELICB&TJ. 


LYCARSIS. 

ET  not  my  prefence  condrain  you. 
Melicerta  afiae.]  Ciuel  fate! 


Lycarfis.  There  is  no  harm  in  this;  go  on  both  of 
you.  Blefs  me,  fen,  what  a  tender  air  you  have,  and 
how  mafter-like  you  go  about  it  already!  Did  that 
learned  Athenian  who  was  banifhed,  teach  you  thofe 


things  among  his  philofophv  ?  and  you,  miftrefs,  who 
fo  mildly  give  him  your  hand  to  kifs,  you  gentle 


fhepherdefs,  does  honour  teach  you  thefe  pretty  fa.* 
vours,  by  wrhich  you  thus  feduce  young  hearts? 

Myrtiilo.  Ah!  leave  fuch  hard  language ;  and  do 
not  break  my  heart  with  a  difeourfe  that  gives  her  of¬ 
fence. 

Lycarfis.  I  will  fpeak  to  her:  all  thefe  courtings — 

Myrtilio.  I  will  not  fufrer  you  to  ufe  her  ill.  My 
birth  engages  me  to  have  refpeft  to  you,  but  upon  my 
felf  I  can  punilh  you  for  this  affront:  Yes,  I  call  hea¬ 
ven  to  witnefs,  that  if  contrary  to  my  defires  you  again 
fay  the  lead  harfii  word,  with  this  fword,  which  fhall 
do  me  judice,  I  will  fearch  a  punifhment  for  you  in 
the  midd  of  my  own  bread;  and  immediately  drew 
her  by  mv  dreaming  blood  how  much  I  cifapprove 
,ycur  anger. 

h’ciicerra.  No,  no,  do  not  believe  that  i  enframe  hi 
with  an,  or  that  my  intention  is  to  feduce  his  foul: 
if  he  loves  to  fee  me,  and  wdihes  me  well,,  it  is  of 
his  own  free  choice;  I  do  not  force  him  to  it.  Not 
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that  my  heart  would  here  refufe  to  anfwer  his  vows 
with  a  tender  ardour,  I  love  him,  1  confefs,  as  much 
as  any  one  can  poffibly  love;  but  this  love  has  nothing 
in  it  that  ought  to  alarm  you.  And,  to  relieve  you 
from  all  unjuft  thoughts,  I  here  promife  you  to  avoid 
his  prefence,  to  give  place  to  the  choice  you  approve 
of,  and  not  to  fuller  his  addrefles  till  you  pleafc  to 
give  your  confent  to  it. 


SCENE  V. 

LYCARSrS,  MYRTILLO. 


MYRTULO, 

WELL,  nov  fhe  is  gone,  you  triumph, 
have  in  thofe  words  what  you  defired: 
know  that  you  rejoice  in  vain,  that  you  {hall  be 
eeived  in  your  expe£tatiens,  and  that,  do  what 
will,  all  your  power  {hall  gain  nothing  upon  my  per- 
feverance. 


you 

but 

de- 

you 


Lycarfis.  How!  What  infolence  is  this,  firrah? 
Is  it  thus  you  ought  to  talk  to  me? 

Myrtillo.  lam  in  the  wrong,  my tranfport is  foolilh; 
I  will  change  my  language,  and  return  to  my  duty; 
and  here  I  beg  you,  father,  in  the  name  of  the  gods, 
and  by  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  do  not  in  this  conjec¬ 
ture  ufethe  power  that  nature  gives  you  over  me;  do 
not  impoifon  your  greateft  favours.  Life  is  a  prefent 
I  had  from  you;  but  wherein  fliould  I  be  obliged  to 
you,  if  you  make  it  infupportable  to  me?  Without 
Melicerta,  I  am  miferablc:  Nothing  is  dear  to  me 
without  her  divine  charms,  they  are  all  my  felicity  and 
all  my  defire;  if  you  deprive  me  of  them,  you  deprive 
me  of  life. 

Lycarfis  afide.]  He  makes  me  Ihare  in  the  forrow 
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of  his  foul.  Who  would  ever  have  believed  it  of  the? 
little  rogue?  What  love!  What  raptures!  What  talk, 
for  one  of  his  age!  I  am  confounded  with  it,  and  finch 
myfelf  engaged  in  behalf  of  his  love. 

Myrtillo..  See*,  will  you  order  me  to- die  ?  You  need: 
only  fpeak,  I  am  ready  to  obey. 

Lycarfis  afide.]  I  can  no  longer  hold,,  be  forces 
tears  from  me,  and  thefe  tender  words  make  me  yield. 

Myrtillo.  But  if  a  fmall  remain  of  friendfhip  can 
i-nfufe  into  your  heart  any  pity  of  my  deftiny,  grant. 
Melicerta  to  my  ardent  defire,  and  you  will  do  more 
than  in  giving  me  life. 

Lycarfis.  Get  up. 

Myrtillo.  Will,  you  take  pity  on  my  figbs  ? 

Lycarfis.  Yes. 

Myrtillo.  Shall  1  obtain  the  object  of  ray  defires  of 
you  ? 

Lycarfis.  Yes. 

Myrtillo.  You  will  get  her  uncle  to  give  me  her 
hand  ? 

Lycarfis.  Yes.  Get  up,  I  fay. 

Myrtillo.  O,  beft  of  fathers!  Let  me  kifs  your  hand 
for  fo  much  goodnefs- 

Lycarfis.  Ah  !  How  much  weaknefs  a  father  has 
for  his  children!  Can  one  refufe  any  thing  to  their 
tender  language?  And  does  one  not  feel  particular 
fweet  movements  when  one  thinks  that  it  comes  from 
ourfelves  ? 

Myrtillo.  Will  you  keep  the  promife  you  have  giv¬ 
en  me?  Tell  me,  will  you  not  change  your  mind? 

Lycarfis.  No. 

Myrtillo.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  difobey  you,, 
if  you  go  from  your  promife  ?  Speak. 

Lycarfis.  Yes.  Ah!  nature,  nature!  Well,  I  will 
go  to  Mopfus,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  love  you.and. 
hu>  neice  have  for  each  other. 
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Myrtillo.  What  am  I  not  indebted  to  you  for  this 
•uncommon  goodnefs!  [alone.]  What  ha.ppy  news  to 
tell  Melicerta!  I  would  not  give  the  pleafure  of  telling 
her  this  furprifing  fuccefs  for  an  offered  crown. 

SCENE  VI. 

C  AN  T  E  S,  TYRENES,  MYRTILLO. 


.  ACANTES. 

AH !  Myrtillo,  you  have  received  from  heaven 
charms  which  have  prepared  fubje£t  of  tears 
for  us;  and  their  dawn,  fatal  to  our  ardour,  deprives 
us  of  the  hearts  of  the  perfons  we  love. 

Tyrenes.  May  we  know,  Myrtillo,  to  which  of 
thefe  two  fair  ones  you  will  turn  this  choice  which  is 
fo  much  talked  of?  and  upon  which  of  us  that  terri¬ 
ble  ftroke,  which  overwhelms  all  the  hopes  of  our 
wifhes,  will  fall  ? 

Acantes.  Do  not  make  two  lovers  languifh  any 
longer;  and  tell  us  what  deftiny  your  heart  allots  us. 

Tyrenes.  When  one  is  in  fear  of  fuch  great  misfor¬ 
tunes,  it  is  better  to  die  by  them  at  one  blow,  than  to 
languifh  fo  long. 

Myrtillo.  Noble  fhepherds,  let  your  paffion  be  calm  ; 
the. fair  Melicerta  has  captivated  my  foul:  My  deftiny 
is  fweet  enough  with  that  obje£t  not  to  confent  to  take 
any  thing  from  you;  and  if  your  wifhes  have  none  but 
;  mine  to  fear,  you  will  neither  of  you  have  any  reafon 
to  complain. 

Acantes.  Ah!  Myrtillo,  may  two  forrowful  lovers — 
Tyrenes.  Is  it  true  that  heaven,  fenfible  to  our  tor¬ 
ments — 

Myrtillo.  Yes,  fatisfied  with  my  chains  as  with 
a  victory,  I  give  you  that  choke,  though  it  is  full  0f 
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glory:  I  have  again  altered  my  father’s  mind,  and 
have  made  him  confent  to  my  happinefs. 

Acantes  to  Tyrenes.]  O  delightful,  wonderful  ad¬ 
venture!  What  a  great  obftacle  to  our  purfuit  it  re¬ 
moves! 

Tyrenes  to  Acantes.]  It  may  reftore  thofe  nymphs 
to  our  vows,  and  render  us  both  bleffed. 


SCENE  THE  LAST. 


NICANDER,  MYRTILLO,  ACANTES, 
TYRENES. 


N  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 


AN  you  tell  in  what  place  Melicerta  is  con¬ 


cealed  ? 


Myrtillo.  How! 

Nicander.  She  has  been  carefully  fearched  for  every 
where. 

Myrtillo.  For  what? 

Nicander.  We  are  going  to  lofe  that  beauty.  It 
is  on  her  account  that  the  king  came  hither;  it  is  faid 
he  is  going  to  marry  her  to  a  great  lord. 

Myrtillo.  What  is  that  you  fay?  pray  explain  this 
to  me. 

Nicander.  They  are  incidents  great  and  myfleri- 
ous.  Yes,  the  king  comes  hither  in  fearch  of  Meli¬ 
certa;  and  it  is  faid  that  formerly  Belifa  her  mother, 

whofe  brother  all  Ternpe  thought  Mofpus  to  be - 

But  I  am  defired  to  fearch  for  her  every  where,  you 
{hall  know  it  all  foon. 

Myrtillo.  How  cruel,  O  ye  gods,  are  you  to  me ! 
Nicander,  Nicander. 

Arcantes.  VvT  will  follow  him,  that  he  may  inform 
us  of  the  whole  affair. 


THE  END. 
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The  Countess  of  Escarbagnas,  a  Comedy  of  One 
ddl,  performed  at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace-Royal ,  fitly  Sth,  1672. 

THE  following  comedy  is  a  -fimple  picture  of  the 
follies  which  had  diffufed  themfelves  through, 
the  country,  from  whence  they  were  bar.ifhed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  meafure  that  tafte  and  politenefs  were  in¬ 
troduced  there.  The  parts  of  the  Countefs,  ofMr.Ti- 
baudier,.and  of  Mr.  Harpin,  are  a  (ketch  of  three  cha¬ 
racters  which  have  frequently  been  introduced  upon 
the  ftage  fince  at  full  length,  by  other  comic  authors. 
This  Comedy,  together  with  a  comic  paftoral  of  which 
we  have  only  the  names  of  the  characters  remaining, 
appeared  at  a  feaft  which  the  King  gave  the  Queenat 
St.  Germain  en  Laye  in  December  1671.  The  two 
pieces  were  divided  into  feven  a£ts,  but  the  true  divi- 
fion  of  them  is  not  known :  There  were  likewife  in¬ 
terludes  played  along  with  them,  taken  from  feveral 
entertainments  which  before  had  been  aCted  in  the 
King’s  prefence. 


Vol.  VI. 


E 


ACTORS, 


The  Countess  of  Escarbagnas. 

The  Count,  fon  to  the  coimtefs  of  Efcarbagnas* 

The  VtcouNT,  in  love  with  Julia. 

Julia,  in  love  with  the  Vicount. 

Mr.  Tibaudier,  a  counfellor,  one  of  the  countefs’s 
lovers 

Mr.  Harpin,  a  receiver  of  tl^e  taxes,  another  of  the 
countefs’s  lovers. 

Mr.  Bobinet,  the  count’s  tutor. 

Andrsa,  the  countefs’s  woman. 

Jeannot,  Mr. Tibaudier’s  valet. 

Criqjjet,  the  countefs’s  valet. 


SCENE,  ANGOULEME. 


*  *gm.  m*  jrfk.  w  £ 

TO*  * 


J  *&  «««  r/W*  M'xl  *^3Slfe» 

5  TO*  k.jfi(  )Wi  3> 


THE 


COUNTESS 


O  F 


E  SC  A  RJBAGNAS. 


A  C  T  I.  SC  E  N  E  I. 


7  U  L  I  A,  V  I  C  O  U  N  T. 


V  I  C  O  U  N  T-. 

OW !  Here  already,  madam  ? 

^  H  ^  Julia.  Yes,  Cleanthes,  and  you  may  blufh 
•for  fhame  at  it  :  A  lover,  and  come  laft  to 

not  very  gallant  in- 


:the  rendezvous!  It  is 

deed. 

Vicourrt.  I  (hould  have  been  here  an  hour  fince, 
•were  there  no  troublefome  fellows  in  the  world;  I  was 
flopped  in  the  way  by  an  old  politician  of  quality,  who 
inquired  what  news  from  court,  only  to  have  on  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  me  the  moft  extravagant  that  could 
be  related ;  and  you  know  that  the  plague  of  thefe  lit¬ 
tle  towfts  is  great  newfmongers,  wbo  make  it  their  bu- 
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finefs  to  fpread  abroad  the  tales  they  have  picked 
up.  This  man  (hewed  me  two  fheets  of  paper,  croud- 
ed  in  the  very  margin  with  trifles,  which  came,  as  he 
(aid,  from  the  furefl  quarter.  Afterwards,  as  a  very 
curious  affair,  he  gave  me  a  tedious  reading  of  ail  the 
filly  jokes  of  the  Dutch  Gazette,  whofe  intereft  he  e- 
fpoufes.  He  maintained  that  France  is  entirely  con¬ 
quered  by  that  writer’s  pen,  and  that  fuch  a  wit  as  he 
is  fufTicient  to  defeat  all  our  troops,  and  fronrwthence 
he  went  on,  hand-over-head,  into  the  policy  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  all  the  faults  of  which  he  obferved,  and  with 
which  I  thought  he  would  never  have  done.  To  hear 
him  talk  you  would  think  he  knew  the  fecrets  of  the 
cabinet  better  than  thofe  who  belong  to  it.  He  is  let 
into  all  the  defigns  of  the  ftate,  nor  does  it  make  a  ftep, 
but  he  penetrates  the  intentions  of  it.  He  tells  us  the 
hidden  meanings  of  all  it  does,  difcovers  to  us  the  views 
of  our  neighbours’  prudence,  and  overturns  atpleafure 
all  the  affairs  of  Europe.  His  intelligence  extends  e- 
ven  to  Africa  and  Afla,  and  he  is  informed  of  all  that 
pafles  in  the  privy  council  of  Prefter  John,  and  the 
great  Mogul. 

Julia.  You  drefs  up  your  excufe  in  the  beft  manner 
you  can,  to  make  it  agreeable,  and  the  more  eafily  re¬ 
ceived. 

Vicount.  This,  fair  Julia,  is  the  real  caufe  of  my 
delay,  and  if  I  would  give  it  a  gallant  excufe,  I  need 
only  tell  you  that  the  rendezvous  you  defire  may  autho¬ 
rize  the  indifference  you  reprimand  me  for,  that  your 
engaging  me  to  make  love  to  the  miftrefs  of  this  houfe, 
is  putting  me  in  a  fituation  to  be  afraid  of  being  here 
the  ff r ft,  that  the  feint  I  force  myfelf  to  being  oniy  to 
pleafe  you,  I  have  room  to  be  againfl  fullering  that 
ccnftraint  but  before  the  eyes  that  it  is  to  divert,  that 
[  would  avoid'the  familiarity  with  this  ridiculous. caun- 
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tefs,  with  whom  you  trouble  me,  and  in  a  word,  that 
fince  I  come  here:  only  on  your  account,  I  have  reafon 
to  flay  away  till  you  are  here. 

Julia.  We  know  that  you  never  want  wit  to  find 
an  excufe  for  your  faults.  However,  if  you  had  come 
half  an  hour  fooner  we  might  have  made  ufe  of  that 
time;  for  when  I  came  I  found  the  countefs  abroad, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  fhe  is  gone  through. all  the  town* 
to  do  herfelf  the  honour  of  the  play  you  give  me. under 
her  name. 

Vicount.  But  tell  me  fincerely,  madam,  when  will 
you  put  an  end  to  this  conftraint,  and  allow  me  to  pur- 
chafe  the  happinefs  of  feeing  you  at  a  lower  price? 

Julia.  When  our  parents  can  agree,  which  I  dare 
not  hope  for.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  thedifcord 
of  our  two  families  does  not  permit  us  to  fee  each  o* 
ther  any  where  elfe;  and  that  my  brothers,  any  more 
than  your  father,  are  not  teafcnable  enough  to  agree  to 
our  coming  together. 

Vicount.  But  why  may  you  not  better  enjoy  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  their  enmity  leaves  us ;  but  I  mull  be  obliged 
under  a  ridiculous  fi£iion,  to  lofe  the  moments  I  have 
vfith  you  ? 

Julia.  The  better  to  conceal  our  love;  and  to  tell' 
you  the  truth,  the  fiftion  you  mention  is  to  me  a  very 
agreeable  comedy,  and  I  know  not  whether  that  which 
you  are, to  give  us  to  day  win*  afford  me  more  diverfi- 
on.  Our  countefs  of  Efcarbagnas,  with  her  continu¬ 
al  infatuation  of  quality,  is  as  good  a  charafter  as  can 
be  brought  on  the  ftag-e.  The  trip  fhe  has  made  to 
Paris,  has  brought  her  back  to  Angouleme,  more  fi- 
nifhed  than  fhe  was  before.  The  court-air  has  given 
a  new  agreeablenefs  to  her  extravagance,  and  her  folly 
encreafes  and  grows  more  embelliflied  every  day. 

Vicount.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  confider  that  what 
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diverts  you  is  a  punifhment  to  me;  and  that  a  man  is 
not  capable  to  feign  long,  when  he  has  fo  ferious  a 
paffion  as  that  I  feel  for  you.  It-  is  a  cruel  thing,  fair 
Julia,  that  this  amufementfhould  bereave  my  love  of  a 
time  it  would  make  ufe  of  to  expref&its  ardour  to  you; 
and  raft  night  I  made  fome  verfes  upon  it, which  I  muft 
recite  to  you,  without,  your  alking  me,  fo  infeparable 
from  the  quality  of  a  poet- is  the  itch  of  reciting  his 
works. 

Iris,  you  torture  me  too  long; 

Iris,  as  you  obferve,  is  put:  there  for  Julia. 


Iris,  you  torture  me  too  long, 

Your  laws  I  keep,  but  ftill  I  blame; 

Forc’d  a  feign’d  paffion.  to  prolong, 

And  hide  a  real  flame. 

Your  eyes,  to  which  1;  render  up  my  arms, 
Muft  they  make  paftime  of  my  flghs  and  woe  ? 
Is  n’t  enough  I  fuller  for.your  charms,. 

But  muft  I  fuffer  for  your  pie  afure  too  ? 


This  double  martyrdom’s  too  much  to  bear, 
And  what  I  am  to  fpeak  and  what  forbear, 
Gaufe  in  my  tortur’d  heart- a-like  defpair. 


"Whilftlove  inflames,  conftraintdiftrafts  mybreaft,; 
And  if  with  pity  you  are  not  poffiefs’d,  j 

I  die  betwixt  reality  and  jeft. 


Julia.  I  obferve  you  make  yourfelf  worfe  treated  than 
you  really  are;  but  to  lie  out  of  pleafantry  is  a  licence  - 
poets  will  take,,  and  to  give,  their  miftrdTes  more  cruel- 
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ty  than  they  have,  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the 
fancies  that  may  come  into  their  heads.  However, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  thefe  verfes  in  writing. 

Vicount.  It  is  fuffieient  that  I  have  repeated  them 
to  you,  and  I  ought  to  flop  there ;  a  man  may  fometimes 
be  fuffered  to  play  the  fool  and  make  verfes,  but  not 
to  make  them  public. 

Julia.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  entrench  yourfelf 
within  a  falfe  modefty,  it  is  known  that  you  have  wit, 
and  I  know  no  reafon  why  you  fhould  conceal  it. 

Vicount.  Madam,  let  us  tread  there  with  as  much 
caution  as  poffible.;  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  fet  up 
for  a  wit.. There  is  in  it  a  particular  ridieuloufnefs  which 
it  is  eafy  to  fall  into,  and  fome  of  our  friends  make* 
me  dread  their  example. 

Julia.  Alas,.,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk,  Cleanthes;  not- 
with handing  this  I  fee  you  would  fain  give  them  me, 
and  I  fhould  vex  you  if  I  pretended  not  to  care  whe¬ 
ther  you  did'or  no. 

Vicount.  I,  madam  ?  You  are  m  jeft,  I  am  not  fo 

much  a  poet  as  you  imagine  to - but  yonder  comes 

your  lady  the  countefs  of  Efcarbagnas.  I  will  go  out 
at  the  other  door  that  I  may  not  meet  her,  and  difpofe 
my  people  for  the  amufement  I  have  promifed  to  you. 

'V  1  •  ,  ■  1  1 

SCENE  II. 

C  0  u-  n  T  E  s  s,-  J\j  Li  a,  Andrea  and  Crn 
q_u  E  T,,  at  the  farther  part  of  the  ftage* 


COUNTESS. 

AH,  lard!  Madam,  are  you  all  alone!  what  a  pi¬ 
ty  it  isy  all  alone!  I  thought  my  people  told 
me  the  vicount  was  here. 
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Julia.  Indeed  he  juft  came  hither,  but  his  knowing 
you  abroad  was  fufficient  to  make  him  be  gone. 

Countefs.  "What!1  did  he  fee  you? 

Julia.  Yes. 

Countefs.  And  did  he  fay  nothing  to  you? 

Julia.  No,  madam,  and  thereby  aimed  to  difcover 
that  he  is  intirely  devoted  to  your  charms. 

Countefs.  Indeed  I  fhall  be.  angry  with  him  for  it  s 
vhate  -er  paffion  people  have  for  me,  I  would  have 
thofe  who  love  me  render  what  is  due  to  our  fex,  and 
I  am  not  of  the  humour  of  thofe  unjuft  women,  who 
boa  ft  of  their  lovers  incivilities  to  other  beauties. 

Julia.  You  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  his  manner 
of  proceeding,  madam.  The  love  you  infpire  him 
with,  appears  in  all  his  actions,  and  prevents  him  from 
having  eyes  for  any  but  you. 

Countefs.  Nay,  I  do  believe  myfelf  powerful  enough 
to  infpire  a  pretty  ftrong  pafiion,  and  find  I  have  beau* 
ty,  youth,  and  quality  enough  for  that,  thank  God. 
JBut  yet  nctwithftanding  what  I  infpire,  I  think  they 
may  preferve  fome  civility  and  complaifance  for  o- 
thers.  [feeing  Criquet.]  What  are  you  doing  there,. 
Lacquy  ?  Is  there  no  anti-chamber  for  you  to  be  in  till 
you  are  called?  it  is  ftrange  that  in  the  country  ono 
cannot  have  a  lacquy  that  knows  his  place.  Who  is  it 
I  fpeak  to?  "Will  you  wait  without,  Sirrah? 

SCENE  III. 

COUNTESS,  JULIA,  A  N  D  R  2E  A. 

Countess  to  Andrtea. 

COME  hither,  girl. 

Andraea.  Your  pleafure,  madam? 

Countefs.  Take  off  my  hood.  Softly,  clumfey 
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fift;  how  you  tumble  my  head  with  your  country- 
hands  ! 

Andraea.  I  do  it  as  foftly  as  I  poffibly  can,  madam. 

Countefs.  Yes ;  but  as  foftly  as  you  can  is  very  rough 
for  my  head,  and  you  have  almofi;  put  my  neck  out  of 
joint.  Here,  take  this  tippet,  and  carry  it  to  my  ward¬ 
robe  ;  do  not  pull  it  along  the  ground  now.  Hey !  Where 
is  (he  going?  where  is  fhe  going?  what  is  fhe  doing? 
this  fool! 

Andnea,  Madam,.  I  am  carrying  it  to  the  clofet,  as 
you  defired  me. 

Countefs.  O  heavens!  the  ninny!  [ho  Julia J  I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam.  [toAndrrea.]  I  told  you  my 
wardrobe,  idiot,  the  place  where  my  cloaths  lye. 

Andrrea.  Why,,  madam,  do  they  call  a  prefs  a  ward¬ 
robe  at  courti 

Countefs.  Yes,  blockhead,  fo  the  place  is  always 
called  where  cloaths  are  put. 

Andraea.  I  will  remember  it,  madam,  as  well  as  the 
garret,  which  mull  be  called  the  ftore-room, 

SCENE  IV. 


COUNTESS,  JULIA. 


COUNTESS. 

WHAT  trouble  one  mull;  be  at  to  inftrufl  thefe 
animals! 

Julia.  I  think  them  very  happy,  madam,  in  being 
under  your  difcipline. 

Countefs.  It  is  my  nurfe’s  daughter,  whom  I  have 
made  my  woman;  fhe  is  very  young. 

Julia.  It  difcovejs  a  great  foul,  madam,  and  it  is 
noble  to  form  creatures  thus. 

Countefs.  Come,  chairs  there;  valet,  valet,  valet. 
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How  hard  it  is  that  one  cannot  have  a  valet  to  reach 
chairs.  Girls,  lacqiaies,  lacquies,  girls,  fomebody  there. 
I  believe  all  my  people  are  dead,  and  that  we  fhall  be 
obliged  to  reach  chairs  ourfelves. 


SCENE  V. 


COUNTESS,  JULIA,  ANDE  MAa 


AN  DR  R  A. 


HAT  would  you  chufe  to  have,  madam? 
Countefs.  One  mull  make  themfelves  hoarfe- 


with  calling  to  you. 

Andraea.  I  was  putting  your  tippet  and  hoods  into 
your  clof - your  wardrobe,  I  mean. 

Countefs.  Call  me  the  little  rafcal  of  a  valet. 

Andraea.  Soho,  Criquet: 

Countefs.  Call  valet,  hufley,  and  leave  your  Cri» 
quet. 

Andraea.  Valet  then,  and  not  Criquet,  cometomy 
jniftrefs.  L  believe  he  is  deaf,  Cri — Valet,  valet. 


SCENE  VI. 


jSO  U  N-TE  S  S,  J  U  L  I  A,  a  NDEAE  Ay  CRT  QJJ  E  T. 


C  R  I  Q^U  E  TV 


Y 


OUR  pleafure. 

Countefs.  Where  was  you,  you  little  rogue? 


Criquet.  In  the  ftreet,  madam. 

Countefs.  And  what  bufinefs  had  you  in  the  fixeet  ? 
Criquet.  Why,  you  bid  me  go. 

Countefs.  You  are  an  impudent  jackanapes,  friend, 
and  you  fhould  know  that  without,  in  quality  terms, 
meana  the  anti  chamber.  Andraea,  fee  that  you  bid 
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my  gentleman-ufher  take  care  by  and  by  to  beat  the 
knave;  it  is  a  depraved  wretch. 

Andraea.  Who  do  you  mean  by  your  gentleman- 
ulher,  madam?  Is  it  Mr.  Charles  that  you  call  fo? 

Countefs.  Hold  your  tongue,  fool,  as  you  are;  you 
cannot  open  your  mouth  but  you  fpeak  impertinently; 
[to  Criquet.]  feats  there;  [to  Andraea.  J  and  you, 
light  up  two  tapers  in  my  filver  candleftick ;  it  grows 
late.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  fo  as  if  you  were  af* 
frighted  ? 

Andraea.  Madam. - 

Countefs.  Well,  madam!  What  now* 

Andrtea.  Why - 

Countefs.  What  ? 

Andraea.  Why,  I  have  no  tapefS*  ■ 

Countefs.  How,  have  you  not? 

Andraea.  No,  madam,,  unlefs  they  be  tallow  ta= 
pers. 

Countefs.  Ignorant  monfter!  where  are  the  wax  ones 
I  bought  the  other  day? 

Andraea.  I  have  feen  none  fince  I  have  been  here. 
Countefs.  Be  gone,  varlet,  I  will  fend  you  home  a- 
gain.  Bring  me  a  glafs  of  water. 

S  C  E  N  E  VII. 

Go  u  n  T  E  s  s-  and  Julia  making  compliments 
about  fitting  down. 

COUNTESS. 

Madam. 

Julia,  Madam. 

Countefs.  Oh!  Madam! 

Julia.  Oh!- Madam! 

Countefs.  Lard!  Madam! 
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Julia.  Lard!  Madam! 

Counrefs.  Ah!  Madam! 

Julia.  Ah!  Madam! 

Countefs.  Good  now!  Madam ! 

Julia.  Good  now!  Madam! 

Countefs.  Pray!  come,  madam. 

Julia.  Pray!  come,  madam. 

Countefs,  I  am  at  home,  madam.  We  agree  as 
to  that.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  country  woman,  ma¬ 
dam  ? 

Julia.  God  forbid,  madam ! 


SCENE  VIU. 

Countess,  Julia,  Andrea,  bringing 
a  glafs  of  water,  C  r  i  q^u  e  t. 

Countess  to  Andraea. 

YOU  gipfey,  am  I  accuftomed  to  drink  without  a 
falver?  I  bid  you  go  and  bring  me  a  fairer  to 
drink  from. 

Andraea.  Criquet,  what  can  that  be  they  call  a 
falver?  * 

Criquet.  Salver! 

Andraea.  Yes. 

Criquet.  Really  I  cannot  tell. 

Countefs  to  Andrsea.]  What  are  you  mutterir/g 
there? 

Andraea.  Why,  madam,  we  cannot  think  what  this 
falver  is. 

Countefs.  It  it  a  thing  to  fet  a  glafs  upon. 
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SCENE  IX. 

COUNTESS,  JULIA. 
COUNTESS. 

ELL,  Paris  for  being  well  ferved ;  there  they 
underftand  your  meaning  at  the  leaft  wink. 

SCENE  X. 


Countess,  Julia,  Andrjea,  with  a  falver  put 
on  the  top  of  the  glafs  of  water,  C  R  i  q^u  e  t. 

countess. 

WHAT  a  puppy!  Did  I  bid  you  put  it  fo?  You 
mu  ft  put  it  under  the  glafs. 

Andrea.  .Oh;  that  is  foon  done.  [Andrea  breaks 
the  glafs  in  putting  it  on  the  falver.] 

Countefs.  Do  you  fee?  The  blunderer!  I  allure 
you,  you  (hall  pay  for  it. 

Andrea.  Well,  madam;  if  I  mufti  will. 

Countefs.  Out  of  my  fight,  you  lubber-head,  you 

blunderbufs;  you,  you - 

Andrea.  Miftrefs!  Madam,  if  I  pay  I  will  not  be 
fcolded  at  too. 

Countefs.  Be  gone  from  my  fight. 

SCENE  XL 


COUNTESS,  JULIA. 

C  O  U  N  T  E  S_S. 

INDEED,  madam,  thefe  fmall  towns  are  ftrange 
things :  They  do  not  know  who  they  have  to  deal 
with,  and  I  have  juft  made  three  or  four  vifits,  where 
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I  thought  they  would  make  me  mad  by  the  little  re- 
fpeft  they  fhewed  my. quality, 

Julia.  Where  could  they  be  bred?  They  certainly 
never  made  a  journey  to  Paris! 

Countefs.  Yet  they  might  learn  if  they  would  but 
.liflen  to  people  ;  but  the  worft  of  it  is,  they  pretend  to 
know  as  much  as  I,  who  have  been  two  months  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  have  feen  all  the  court. 

Julia.  Whatfots! 

Countefs.  There  is  no  bearing  the  impertinent  e- 
q.uality  wherewith  they  treat  people.  In  fhort,  there 
ought  to  be  fubordination  in  things;  and  what  puts  me- 
beyond  myfelf  is,  that  a  city  upftart  of  two  days,  or  even, 
fuppofe  two  hundred  years,  lhall  have  the  impudence 
to  fay  he  is  as  good  a  gentleman  as  my  late  hufband 
who  lived  in  the  country,  had  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
took  the  quality  of  count  in  all  the  contracts  he  fign- 
ed.  'v 

Jul  ia.  One  knows  much  better  how  to  live  at  Paris 
in  thofe  hotels,  whofe  memory  ought  to  be  fo  dear.  That 
hotel  de  Mai, -madam,  that  hotel  of  Lyons,  that  hotel 
of  Holland,  are  very  agreeable  places. 

Countefs.  Indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  thofe  places  and  this.  They  are  genteel  per- 
fons  there,  who  do  not  hefitate  to-render  all  the  refpeft 
you  could  wifh  for.  If  you  chufe  it,  one  need  not 
rife  from  one’s  feat;  and  when  one  would  fee  a  review, 
or  the  grand  entertainment  of  Pfycne,  they  will  begin 
at  the  very  time  one  appoints. 

Julia.  I  fuppofe,  madam,  while  you  ftayed  at  Paris, 
you  made  feveral  conquefls  of  quality. 

Countefs.  You  may  well  believe,  madam,  that  all 
the  courtiers  did  not  fail  to  come  to  my  gate,  and  to 
talk  to  me  of  love,  and  I  have  in  my  box  fome  of  their 
billets-doux,  which  may  fhew  what  propofals  3  have 
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refufed;  no  matter  for  telling  their  names,  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  the  gallants  of  the  court. 

Julia.  I  am  furprifed,  madam,  that  from  all  thofe- 
great  perfons,  whom  I  guefs  at,  you  could  defcend  a» 
gain  to  Mr.  Tibaudier  the  counfellor,.and  Mr.  Harpin 
the  tax-gatherer.  I  mull  own  the  fall  is  great.  For 
as  for  your  vicount,  though  a  country-  vicount,  he  is 
ftill  a  vicount,  and  may  take  a  journey  to  Paris,  if  he 
has  not  yet  took  one ;  but  a  -  counsellor  and  tax-ga¬ 
therer  are  but  mean  lovers  for  fuch  a  great  countefs 
as  you. 

Countefs.  They  are  men,  whom  one  manages  in  the 
country  for  a  ufe  we  may  make  of  them  they  ferve~ 
at  leaft  to  flop  up  the  gaps  of  gallantry,  to  fill  up  the. 
number  of  lovers  -,  and  it  is  good,  madam,  not  to  al¬ 
low  one  lover  to  be  mailer  of  one’s  heart  entirely,  left 
want  of  rivals  fliould  lay  his  love  afleep  in  too  much 
confidence. 

Julia.  Town,  madam,  great  ufe  may  be  made  of  e- 
very  thing  you  fay,  your  converfation  is  a  J’chool  j,  I 
daily  improve  myfelf  by  it. 

SCENE  XTF. 


CO  U  N  T  ESS,  JULIA,  A  N  D  R  M  A,  CRT 


Criquet  to  the  Countefs. 

MADAM,  here  is  Jeannot  from  the  counsellor 
inquires  for  you. 

Countefs.  Another  of  your  block-headifms.  Sirrah : 
A  well-bred  lacquy  would  have  whifpered  to  the  wait> 
ing-gentlewoman,  who  would  come  to  whifper  her  mi- 
fltrefs,  and  fay,  madam,  here  is  the’  Jadquy  of  Mr.  fuch- 
a-one,  who  wants  to  fpeak  a  word  to  youj  to  which 
the  miftrefs  would  reply,  let  him  come  in. 
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II  t 


SCENE  XIII. 

COUNTESS,  JULIA,  ANDRiEA,, 
C  R  I  QJJ  E  T,  J  E  A  N  N  O  T. 


C  R  I  Q_U  E  T„ 


NTER,  Jeannot. 


XL  Countefs.  Another  clownery!  [to  Jeannot. I 
What  is  your  bufinefs,.lacquy  ?  What  is  that  you  bring 
there? 

Jeannot.  The  counfellor,  madam,  prefents  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  you;  and  before  he  comes  fends  you  fome 
pears  out  of  his  garden,  with  a  line  or  two. 

Countefs.  This  is  a  fine  Bon-cretien.  Here,  An- 
drsea,  carry  this  into  the  ftore-houfe. 


SCENE  XIV. 


COUNTESS,  JULIA,  C  R  I  QJJ  E  T,  J  E  A  N  N  O  T. - 

Countess  giving  Jeannot  money, 

HERE  is  Xomething  for  you  to  drink,  lad. 


X  Jeannot.  Do  not  trouble  yourfelf,  madam. 

Countefs.  Take  it,  I  fay. 

Jeannot.  My  mafter  forbid  me  taking  any  thing  of 
you,  madam. 

Countefs.  No  matter  for  that. 

Jeannot.  Pray  excufe  me,  madam. 

Criquet.  Take  it,  Jeannot;  if  you  will  not,  give  it 
to  me. 

Countefs.  Tell  your  mafter,  I  am  obliged  to  him. 

Criquet  to  Jeannot,  who  is  going.]  Give  me  what 
fiie  gave  you. 

Jeannot.  Ay?  what  a  fool  it  is! 
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Criquet.  I  made  you  take  it. 

Jeannot.  I  fhould  have  taken  it  without  you. 
Countefs,  What  is  pleafing  in  this  Tibaudier  is, 
that  he  knows  how  to  live  with  perfons  of  my  quality, 
and  behaves  very  refpe£tfully. 

SCENE  XV. 

VICOUNT,  COUNTESS,  JULIA,  CRIQ^UET. 
T1COUNT, 

I  COME  to  acquaint  you,  Madam,  the  play  will  be 
ready  foon,  and  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tve 
may  go  into  the  hall.  / 

Countefs.  I  will  have  no  croud  after  me.  [to  Cri¬ 
quet.]  Order  my  Swifs  to  allow  no  body  to  come  in. 

Vicount.  Then  I  declare,  madam,  I  will  put  a  flop 
to  the  comedy  j  I  {hall  take  no  pleafure  in  it  except 
there  be  a  great  deal  of  company.  Believe  me,,  if  you 
Tfrill  be  well  entertained,  give  orders  to  admit  the 
whole  town. 

Countefs.  Lacquy,  a  chair,  [to  the  Vicount  after 
he  is  fat  down.]  You  come  juft  in  time  to  receive  a 
fmall  facrifice  I  mean  to.  make  you.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Tibaudier,  who  has  feat  me  fome  pears.  I 
give  you  leave  to  read  it  aloud.  I  have  not  feen  it 
yet. 

Vicount  having  read  the  letter  to  himfelf.]  Ma¬ 
dam,  it  is  a  billet  in  an  excellent  ftile,  and  deferves  at¬ 
tention. 

“  Madam,  I  could  not  have  made  you  the  pr.efent 
“  I  fend  you,  if  I  gathered  no  more  fruit  from  my 
“  garden  than  I  do  from  my  love. 

Countefs.  That  (hews  you  plainly  that  nothing  pafr 
fes  between  us. 
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Vicount,  “  The  pears  are  not  yet  quite  ripe,  but' 
il  they  agree  the  better  with  the  hardnefs  of  your  heart? 
s‘  which  by  its  continual  difdain  does  not  promife  me 
“  foft  pears.  Excufe  me,  madam,  that  without  en- 
“  gaging  in  an  enumeration  of  your  perfe&ions  and 
“  charms,  which  would  be  endlefs,  I  conclude  with 
**  defiring. you  to  confider  that  Tam  as  good  a  chrilti- 
u  an  as  the  pears  I  fend  you,  frnce  I  render  you  good 
“  for  evil;  that  is,  madam,  to  explain  myfelf  more 
**  intelligibly,  fince  I  prefent  you  with  good  chriftian 
pears  for  choak  pears,  which  your  cruelty  makes  me 
“  fwallovr  every  day. 

“  Tibauixier,  your  unworthy  Have.” 
This,  madam,  is  a  billet  worth  preferving. 

Countefs.  There  may  be  fome  word  in  it  that  is  not 
academic^  but  I  perceive  in  it  a  particular  refpeft 
which  pleafes  me  mightily. 

Julia.  You  are  in  the  right,  madam,  nor  ought  the  ' 
vicount  to  take  itamifs.  Lfhould  love  a  man  who  lhould 
■write  in  this  manner  to  me. 

SCENE  XVI. 

TIBAUDIER,  VICOUNT,  COUNTESS, 
JULIA,  GRI^ET, 

C  O  BNT  ESS. 

COME  hither,  Mr.  Tibaudier;  do  not  be  afraid 
to  come  in.  Your  billet  was  well  received,  as 
■were  your  pears;  and  there  is  a  lady  who  is  fpeaking 
for  you  againft  your  rival. 

Tibaudier.  I  am  obliged  to  her,  madam  ;  and  if  fhe 
ever  has  any  fuit  in  our  court,  I  fhall  net  forget  the 
honour  Ihe  has  done  me  of  making  herfelf  the  advocate, 
of  my  flame  to  your  beauty, 
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Julia.  You  have  no  need  of  an  advocate,  Sir,  as 
your  caufe  is  a  juft  one. 

Mr.  Tibaudier.  Yet,  madam,  my  right  may  have 
need  of  help,  and  I  have  reafon  to  fear  being  fupplant- 
ed  by  fuch  a  rival,  and  to  apprehend  left  the  lady  fhould. 
be  circumvented  by  the  quality  of  vicount. 

Vicount.  I  had  fomefmall  hope,  Mr.Tibaudier,  be¬ 
fore  your  billet;,  but  I  confefs  that  puts  me  in  fear  for. 
my  love. 

Mr.  Tibaudier.  Here  are  alfo,  madam,  two  little, 
couplets,  which  I  have  compofed  to  your  honour  and 
glory. 

Vicount.  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Tibaudier  was  a  poet, 
but  to  conclude  my  ruin  here  are  two  couplets. 

Countefs.  He  means  two  ftrophas.  [to  Griquet.] 
Lacquy,  reach  a  chair  for  Mr.  Tibaudier.  [low  to- 
Criquet,  who  brings  a  chair.]  A  pliant  little  animal. 
Sit  down,  Mr.  Tibaudier,  and  read  your  ftrophas  to 
us. 

Mr.  Tibaudier.  A  perfon  of  quality 
My  foul  o’ercame: 

She  has  beauty  in  reality,. 

And  I'  a  flame  : 

Yet  fhe’s  to  blame,. 

That  her  fpirit’s  fo  high. 

Vicount.  After  this  I  am  loft. 

Countefs.  The  firft  verfe  is  fine —  A  perfon  of  qua— 
lity! 

Julia.  I  think  it  a  little  too  long,  but.a  liberty  may 
be  taken  to  exprefs  a  fine  thought; 

Countefs  to  Mr.  Tibaudier.]  Let.  us  fee  the  other 
ftropha. 

Mr.  Tibaudier.  I  know  not  whether  you  doubt  my 
love : 

But  well  I  know  my  heart  would  at  all  hours 
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Qmt  its  chagrin  abode 

To  go  and  make  its  court  to  yours. 

Thus  of  mv  tendernefs  iecur’d. 

And  likewife  of  my  faith  afl’ur’d, 

You  in  your  turn  to  footh  my  care, 

Content  to  be  a  countefs  fair, 

Some  of  your  tigrefs  fkin  fhouid  ftrip  away, 

Which  darkens  all  your  charms  as  night  does  dayw. 

Vicount.  Mr.  Tibaudier  has  quite  fupplanted  me 
now. 

Countefs.  Well,  you  need  not-make  a  jeft  of  them? 
for  the  verfes  are  good  verfes,  for  country  verfes. 

Vicount,  How,  madam,  I  make  a  jeft?  No,  though 
I  am  his  rival,  I  think  thefe  verfes  admirable,  and  I 
give  them  the  title  not  only  of  flrophas,  as  you  do,  but 
of  two  epigrams  as  good  as  any  of  Martial. 

Countefs.  What?  Did  Martial  make  verfes;  I 
thought  he  only  made  gloves. 

Tibaudier.  It  is  not  that  Martial,  madam,  it  is  an 
author  that  lived  feveral  years  ago. 

Vicount.  You  fee  Mr.  Tibaudier  has  read  the  au¬ 
thors.  Bet  come,  madam,  let  us  fee  if  my  mufic  and. 
play,  with  my  entries  and  dances,  can  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  the  billet  and  the  two  flrophas  we  havefeen  have 
made  on  your  mind. 

Countefs.  The  count,  my  fon,  mud:  be  one  of  the 
fpechators,  for  he  has  come  from  my  country- feat  this- 
morning  with  his  tutor,  whom  I  fee  wkhin. 
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SCENE  XVII. 


COUNTESS,  JULIA,  VICOUNT,  MR.  TI- 
BAUDIER,  MR.  BOBINET,  CRI^DET. 

C  O  U  N  T  E  S  S. 

MR.  Bobinet,  Mr.  Bobinet,  pray  come  near  us. 

Mr.  Bobinet.  I  give  a  good  vefper  to  this 
honourable  company.  What  does  madam  the  countefs 
of  Efcarbagnas  want  of  her  mod  obedient  humble  fer- 
vant,  Bobinet? 

Countefs.  Mr.  Bobinet,  at  what  time  did  you  fet 
out  from  Efcarbagnas,  with  the  count,  my  foil  ? 

Mr.  Bobinet.  According  to  your  order,  madam,  at 
eight  o’  clock  and  three  quarters. 

Countefs.  How  are  my  two  other  Tons,  the  marquis, 
and  the  governor? 

Mr.  Bobinet.  They  are,  God  be  thanked,  madam, 
in  good  health. 

Countefs.  Where  is  the  count? 

Mr.  Bobinet.  In  your  fine  alcove,  madam. 

Countefs.  What  is  he  doing  there,  Mr.  Bobinet  ? 
Mr.  Bobinet.  He  is  compofing  a  theme,  madam, 
"which  I  juft  dittated  to  him  on  an  epifile  of  Cicero. 
Countefs.  Bring  him  hither,  Mr.  Bobinet. 

Mr.  Bobinet.  Madam,  as  you  defire  it. 

SCENE  XVIII. 

COUNTESS,  JULIA,  VICOUNT,  M R  .  T I B  A  U  D  IE R . 


T 


Vicount  to  the  Countefs. 

HIS  Mr.  Bobinet,  madam,  has  a  very  fenfible 
look,  and  certainly  has  wit. 
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S  C  £  N  I  XIX. 


COFXT2SS,  JFLIij  TICOUST,  COC*T, 
U  E.  ECBISET)  X£  E.  TO  3  A  7  IM  £Z„ 


MI,  E  O  B  -I  X  E  T . 


COME.  Mr.  ieComte,  {rev  the  pregrdb  von  make 
umeer  the  good  documents  that  are  given  you, 
T:ur  "r:—  to  til;  iancuraile  anembjy. 

Caunrsas  pointing  to  Jolla- 3  Count,  Mute  toe  Lay, 
make  a  bcrsr  to  tie  vicmmc,  faiete  tie  ccuufe  her. 

Ti  handier.  I  am  deligited.  madam,  tia:  you  do 
me  tie  favaor  to  iso  me  embrace  tire  count,  your  foe, 
"One  cannot  love  tie  trunk,  without  loving  the  branches. 
Counters.  Lari,  Mr.  Tiban  fieri  Yfhat  a  cent  pan* 
fen  yen  make! 

Julia,  Ir. feed,  madam,  tie  count  ia?  a  genteel-sir. 
Vice  rant,  A  very  fine  young  gentleman.. 

J-lia.  M'ic  wauli  imagine  tie  countefs  iai  a  child 
&  bigr 

C  runted.  AJas!  vrkea  I  had  h :m- .  I  was  fo  young 
tiat  I  piaved  wire  mv  iafcv. 

Jnita.  I:  is  your  brother,  not  your  ton. 

Cruntefi.  Pray.  Mr.  Ecimet,  be  careful  cf  hrs  edu¬ 
cation. 


Mr.  Pci  ’net.  Madam,  I  emit  nothin?  tiat  may 
cuidvnre  tits  young  riant,  cf  vriick  your  grtdneai  ha; 
c-cne  me  tie  honour  to  intro. I  me  with;  and  I  mall 


endeavour  to  inculcate  in  him  tie  feed;  c:  virtue. 

Cc-cnnef;.  Mr.  Bui i net,  make  him  talk  feme  little 
gallantry  viich  you  have  caught  him. 

Mr.  2  ail  net.  ?m.  Sir.  recite  ,:'our  iedun  c:  vhts-r* 

*  *  *  9  • 

can  me  .  . — .  --  a  « 

«  w- 
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Count.  Omne  viro  foil  quod  conveniet  eflo  virile 9 
Xhnne  vir - 

Countefs.  G,  Mr.  Bobinet,  what  foolifh  fluff  is  this 
you  teach  him  ? 

Mr.  Bobinet.  It  is  Latin,  madam,  and  the  firft  rule 
of  John  Defpauter. 

Countefs.  Heavens!  that  John  Defpauter  is  an  in- 
folent  wretch;  pray  teach  him  better  Latin  than  that. 

Mr,  Bobinet.  If  you  will  allow  him  to  goon,  ma¬ 
dam,  the  glofs  will  explain  the-jneaning. 

Countefs.  No,  no,  it  fulficiently  explains  itfelf. 

SCENE  XX. 

C  0  U  N  T  E  SS,  J  U'L  r  A,  VICO  U  N  T,  T  I  B  A U  D  I  E  R, 
T  H  ECO  U  N  T,  MR.  tOBINET,  C  R  I  QJJ  E  T. 


C  RI^UE  T. 

THE  players  fend  to  acquaint  you  that  they  are 
ready. 

Countefs.  jDome,  let  us  feat  ourfelves.  [pointing  to 
/Julia. ]  Mr.  Tibaudier,  take  the  lady.  [Criquet  ranges 
all  the  chairs  on  one  fide  of  the  llage,  Countefs,  Julia 
and  vicount,  feat  themfelves,  and  Tibaudier  fits  at  the 
Counter’s  feet.] 

Vicount.  I  mull  acquaint  you  that  this  comedy  was 
made  only  to  join  together  the  different  pieces  of  mu- 
fic  and  dancing  of  which  this  diverfion  is  compofed, 
and  tc - 


Countefs.  Heavens,  let  us  fee  it,  we  have  wit  enough 
to  underfland  things. 

Vicount.  Letthem  begin  as  foon  as  poffible,  and 
prevent  if  they  can  any  trouhlefome  people  from  com- 
,  ing  to-  interrupt  our  diverfion.  [The  violins  play  an  0- 
I  verture.]  - 
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SCENE  XXI. 


COUNTESS,  JULIA,  VICODKT,  THE 
COUNT,  MR.  HARPIN,  TIBAUDIER, 


MR.  BOBINET,  CRI  Q_U  E  T. 


HARPIN. 


DS  me,  very  finer  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  what 


I  fee! 


Countefs.  Mr.  Receiver,  what  do  you  mean  by 
your  behaviour  ?  Do  you  come  to  interrupt  this  play 


thus? 


Hatpin.  ’Sblood,  madam,  I  am  ravifhed  at  this  ad¬ 
venture,  and  this  fhews  me  what  I  ought  to  think  of 
you,  and  the  confidence  that  may  be  given  to  the  gift 
of  your  heart,  and  the  oaths  you  have  made  me  of  its 
fidelity. 

Countefs.  Indeed  you  ought  not  to  comes  thus  in 
the  midft  of  a  play,  and  difturb  an  a£tor  that  is  fpeak- 


ing. 


Harpin.  ’Sdeath,  the  real  play  here  is  that  which 
you  a£t,  and  if  I  difturb  you,  I  do  not  care  one  far¬ 
thing. 

Countefs.  Really  you  do  not  know  what  you  fay. 

Harpin.  Yes,  ’Sdeath  I  know  very  well,  ’Sdeath  I 
know  very  well,  and - [Mr.  Bobinet  being  frighten¬ 

ed  takes  up  the  count  and  flies  \  he  is  followed  by 
Criquet.]  j 

Countefs.  Fie,  Sir,  how  you  fwear,  it  is  fordid. 

Harpin.  ’SI ire,  if  any  thing  is  fordid  here,  it  is  not 
my  fwearing,  but  your  actions;  you  had  better  fwear 
by  your  head,  death  and  blood,  than  do  what  you  do  \ 
with  the  vicount. 
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Vicount.  I  cannot  tell,  Mr.  Receiver,  what  you 
■have  to  complain  of,  and  if - 

Harpin  to  the  Vicount.]  As  for  you,  Sir,  I  have 
nothing  to  fay  to  you,  you  do  well  to  pufli  your  point,) 
it  is  natural,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  ftrange,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  if  I  Interrupt  your  play.;  neither  ought 
you  to  think  it  ftrange  if  I  complain  of  her  proceeding, 
and  we  have  both  of  us  caufe  to  do  what  we  do, 

Vicount.  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  that;  nor  do  I 
know  what  reafon  you  may  have  for  complaining  a- 
gainft  the  countefs  of  Efcarbagnas. 

Countefs.  When  men  are  poffeffed  with  jealoufy, 
they  fhould  not  a£l  in  this  manner,  but  come -quietly 
and  complain  to  the  perfon  beloved. 

Harpin,  I  complain  quietly  ? 

Countefs.  Yes.  'What  ought  to  be  laid  in  private 
fhould  not  be  publifhed  on  the  ftage. 

Harpin.  ’Sblood,  I  come  hither  for  this  reafon,  I 
wifhed  for  fuch  a  place,  and  fhould  be  glad  it  was  on 
a  public  ftage,  that  I  might  tell  you  your  own  aloud. 

Countefs.  Mud  fuch  an  uproar  be  made  for  a  play 
which  the  vicount  gives  me?  You  fee  Mr.  Tibaudier 
who  loves  me,  behaves  himfelf  much  more  refpertful- 
ly  than  you. 

Harpin.  Mr.  Tibaudier  may  do  as  he  chufes;  I  know 
not  how  it  may  have  been  between  Mr.  Tibaudier  and 
you;  but  I  am  not  to  be  ruled  by  Mr.  Tibaudier;  I 
do  not  love  to  pay  the  mufic  whilft  another  dances. 

Countefs.  But  really,  Mr.  Receiver,  you  do  net  con- 
ftder  what  you  fay;  women  of. quality  are  not  ufed  in 
this  manner,  and  thofe  who  hear  you  might  believe 
there  is  fome  ftrange  affair  between  us. 

Harpin.  ’Zblews,  madam,  have  done  with  your  bibblc 
babble. 
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Countefs.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  bibblc 

babble  ? 

Harpin.  I  mean,  that  I  do  not  think  it  ftrange  you 
fliould  yield  to  the  Vicount’s  merit;  you  are  not  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  that  plays  fuch  a  fort  of  a 
character,  and  who  has  a  Mr.  Receiver,  whofe  paffion 
and  purfe  they  betray  for  the  next  comer  that  prefents 
himfelf;  but  then  I  would  not  have  you  think  it  odd, 
that  I  will  not  be  the  cully  of  an  infidelity,  which  is  fo 
common  to  the  coquets  of  the  age,  and  that  I  come  to 
allure  you  before  good  company,  that  I  break  off  all  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  you,  and  that  the  receiver  will  be  no 
longer  the  giver  for  you. 

Countefs.  How  infolent  lovers  are  now  become! 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Receiver,  lay  afide  your  paflion,  and 
lit  down  and  fee  the  play  quietly. 

Harpin.  I  fit  down!  Look  for  a  tony  at  your  feet, 
[pointing  to  Mr.  Tibaudier.]  I  leave  you,  Madam 
Countefs,  to  Mr.  Vicount;  and  to  him  I  will  imme¬ 
diately  fend  all  your  letters.  My  fcene  is  done,  my 
part  is  over  now;  fo  I  am  the  company’s  fervant. 

Mr. Tibaudier.  Mr.  Receiver,  we  fhall  meet  in  fome 
other  place,  and  I  will  Ihew  you  I  am  good  at  any 
game, 

Harpin  going  out. 3  You  are  in  the  right,  Mr.  Ti¬ 
baudier. 

Countefs.  For  my  part,  I  am  confounded  at  this 
impudence. 

Vicount.  The  jealous,  madam,  are  like  thofe  who 
lofe  their  caufe,  they  are  permitted  to  fay  any  thing. 
But  let  us  liilen  to  the  play. 
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SCENE  THE  LAST. 

COCNTESS,  VICOUNT,  THE  COUNT,  JULIA, 
MR.  TIBAUDIER,  JEANNOT. 


Jeannot  to  the  Vicount. 

HERE  is  a  note,  Sir,  I  was  defired  to  give  you 
immediately. 

Vicount  reading.]]  “  As  you  may  have  fome  mea- 
““  lures  to  take,  I  feize  the  firft  opportunity  to  acquaint 
x(  you,  that  the  quarrel  between  your  parents,  and 
thofe  of  Julia,  is  juft  made  up,  and  the  marriage  o£ 
“  you  two  amicably  fettled.  Adieu.”  [to  Julia.]  In¬ 
deed,  madam,  there  is  our  comedy  ended  likewife. 
[Vicount,  Countefs,  Julia,  and  Tibaudier  all  rife. 
Julia.  Ah!  Cleanthes,  what  felicity  is  this!  Our 
love  could  not  have  hoped  for  fuch  good  fuccefs, 
Countefs.  How,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Vicount.  I  mean,  madam,  that  I  am  to  marry  Julia ; 
and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  to  render  the  comedy 
compleat  in  all  points,  you  (hall  marry  Mr.  Tibaudier, 
•and  give  madam  Andriea  to  his  footman;  whom  he 
{hall  make  his  valet  de  chambre. 

Countefs.  Ought  you  to  ufe  a  perfon  of  my  quality 
thus  ? 

Vicount.  It  is  without  any  intention  of  offending 
you,  madam;  comedies  require  fuch  things. 

Countefs.  Yes,  Mr.  Tibaudier,  1  will  marry  you  to 
provoke  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Tibaudier.  Madam,  you  confer  too  great  an  ho¬ 
nour  upon  me. 

Vicount  to  the  Countefs.]  In  the  mean  time,  let  us 
fee  the  remainder  of  our  entertainment. 


THE  END. 
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The  Princess  ©/"Elis,  a  Comedy  of  Five  AFls ,  per - 
formed  at  Verfailles  May  the  8 th,  1664.  and  at 
Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace- Royal ,  the  p th  of 
November  the  fame  Tear. 

ON  the  feventh  of  May,  1664.  the  King  prefers 
ed  the  Queens  with  a  galfant  and  magnificent 
feaft,  which  lafted  for  feveral  days;  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  whereof  is  annexed  to  the  following  comedy, 
which  made  a  part  of  the  entertainment.  Our  author 
was  very  much  hurried  in  compofing  this  comedy, 
which  made  the  court  lefs  fevere,  and  it  met  with  a 
tolerable  reception.  It  was  not  fo  favourably  receiv¬ 
ed  at  Paris,  it  being  deprived  when  it  appeared  there 
of  the  ornaments  which  had  embellifhed  i&  at  court; 
and  asthefpeddatorwas  neither  in  the  famepointof  view, 
nor  in  the  gay  and  agreeable  fituation  which  thofe  were 
jn  for  whom  it  was  compofed,  the  author  was  only  ap¬ 
plauded  for  the  accuratenefs  with  which  he  had  un¬ 
folded  fome  fentiments  of  the  heart,  and  his  artful 
pidlure  of  female  vanity  and  felf-love. 
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ACTOR  S. 

Jp  hit  as,  Prince  of  Elis,  father  to  the  Princefs. 
The  Princess  of  Elis. 

Eurialus,  Prince  of  Ithaca. 

Aristomenes,  Prince  of  Meffena. 
Theocles,  Prince  of  Pylos. 

Aglanta,  coufin  to  the  Princefs. 

Cynthia,  coufin  to  the  Princefs. 

Arbates,  governor  to  the  Prince  of  Ithaca. 
Phillis,  attendant  on  the  Princefs. 

Moron,  a  buffoon  to  the  Princefs. 

Lycas,  attendant  on  Iphitas. 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 


E  U  R  I-  A  L  U  S,  ARBATES. 


A  R  B  A  T  E  S . 

^kj^HE  gloomy  habit  of  this  filent  thoughtful 
rp  jttT  nefs,  which  makes  you  perpetually  feek  af- 
ter  folitude,  thofe  fwelling  fighs  which  built 
from  your  heart,  and  thofe  languifhing 
looks,  mull  certainly  .fpeak  plain  enough  to  one  of  my 
age,  and  I  believe,  my  lord,  I  underftand  the  language; 
but  without  your  leave,  for  fear  of  running  too  great 
a  hazard,  I  dare  not  prefume  to  explain  it. 

Eurialus.  Explain,  explain  freely,  Arbates,  thefe 
fighs,  thefe  looks  and  this  melancholy  filence.  I  allow* 
you  to  fay  that  love  has  fubjedted -me  to  its,  laws,  and 
infults  me  in  its  turn,  and  I  farther  confent  that  you 
make  me  afhamed  of  having  fo  weak  a. heart  as  would 
allow  itfelf  to  be  overcome  fo  eafily; 

Arbates.  What,  my  lord,  fhall  I  blame  you  for  the 
tender  movements  I  now  fee  you  infpired  with?  The~ 
fournefs  of  old  age  cannot  fet  me  againfl  the  tranfports 
of  an  amorous  flame;  and  though  my  days  are  now  al- 
tEofl  fpen V I  will  Hill  fay  that  love  fits  well  upois 
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fuch  as  you;  that  the  tribute  which  is  paid  to  the 
charms  of  a  beautiful  form  is  a  clear  teflimony  of 
a  beautiful  mind,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a- 
young  prince  to  be  great  and  generous,  without  being 
in  love;  it  is  a  quality  I  admire  in  a  monarch;  a  tent 
dernefs  of  heart  is  a  certain  iign  that  every  thing  may 
be  expedted  from  a  prince  of  your  age*  efpecially  when 
we  fee  your  foul  is  capable  of  love.  Yes,  that  paffion, 
the  moil  beautiful  of  all  others,  draws  innumerable 
virtues  after  it;  £t  fpurs  the  heart  to  noble  deeds,  and 
all  great  heroes  have  been  fenfible  of  its  ardours.  Your 
infancy,  my  lord,  was  fpent  under  my  care,  and  I  had 
the  great: ft  hopes  of  your  virtues.  I  obferved  in  you 
qualities  that  fpoke  the  blood  from  whence  you  fprung; 
I  difcovered  in  you  a  fund  of  wit  and  brightnefs,  X 
faw  you  handfome,  great  and  noble;  your  courage, 
and  your  andrefs  fhone  forth  every  day;  but  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  I  did  notobferve  any  maiks  of  love;  and 
fince  the  pangs  of  an  invincible  wound  difcovers  that 
your  foul  is  fenfible  to  its  ftrokes,  I  triumph,  and  X 
now  regard  you  with  a  heart  replete  with  joy,,  as  a 
prince  perfectly  accompliflied. 

Eurialus.  If  I  defied  the  power  of  love  for  a  while, 
alas,  mv  dear  Arbates,  it  now  takes  full  vengeance  for 
it;  and  if  you  knew  what  ills  my  heart  is  plunged  in¬ 
to,  you  youFfelf  would  wifh  that  it  had  never  loved. 
For  fee  the  fortune  my  ftars  have  led  me  to.  I  love, 
I  ardently  love  the  princefs  of  Elis,  and  you  know  that 
pride  which  lurks  under  her  charming  afpect  arms  her 
youthful  fentiments  again!!  love,  and  how  fhe  flies  the 
croud  of  lovers,  who  endeavour  to  make  a  conqueft  of 
her,  during  this  iiluftrious  feaft.  .Alas!  how  untrue 
it  is,  that  what  one  is  to  love,  always  charms  one  at 
the  firft  fight,  and  that  the  firft  glance  kindles  in  us 
ffiofe  flames,  to  which  heaven  at  our  birth  deftined  our 
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fouls.  At  my  return  from  Argos,  I  pafied  through 
this  place,  and  in  my  paflage  faw  the  princefs;  I  view¬ 
ed  all  the  charms  fhe  is  inverted  with,  but  beheld  them 
as  one  would  do  a  fine  ftatue;  her  brilliant  youth 
which  I  carefully  obferved,  infpired  my  foul  with  no 
fecret  defire,  and  I  contentedly  revifited  the  fhores  of 
Ithaca,  without  fo  much  as  thinking  of  her  for  two 
years;  in  the  mean  time  rumours  fpread  in  my  court 
the  famous  difdain  (he  had  of  love;  it  was  everywhere 
publilhed  that  her  proud  foul  had  an  invincible  averfi- 
on  to  marriage,  and  that  with  a  bow  in  her  hand  and 
a  quiver  on  her  fhoulder,  like  another  Diana  fhe  fre¬ 
quented  the  woods,  was  fond  of  nothing  but  hunting, 
and  obliged  all  the  heroic  youths  of  Greece  to  figh  in 
vain.  Admire  our  tempers  and  the  works  of  fate; 
what  her  prefence  and  beauty  could  not  do,  the  fame 
of  her  haughtinefs  produced  in  my  foul.  I  felt  an  un¬ 
known  tranfport  which  I  could  not  conquer;  her  fo 
famous  difdain  had  the  fecret  charms  to  make  me  care¬ 
fully  call  to  remembrance  all  her  beauties,  and  look¬ 
ing  upon  her  with  new  eyes,  I  formed  an  image  of 
her  fo  noble  a.-d  beautiful,  fuppofing  to  myfelf  fo 
much  glory  and  fuch  pleafure,  if  I  could  but  triumph 
over  her  coldnefs,  that  my  heart  in  the  fplendor  of 
fuch  a  conqueft  faw  the  glory  of  its  liberty  vanirti  a- 
way.  It  in  vain  refilled  fuch  a  bait,  the  fwcetnefs  of 
it  took  fuch  an  abfolute  power  over  my  fenfesr  drove 
by  the  force  of  an  invincible  power,  I  diredtly  failed 
from  Ithaca  hither,  and  concealed  the  effect  of  my  ar¬ 
dent  paffion,  under  the  pretence  of  defiring  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  thefe  famous  fports,  to  which  the  illuftrious  I- 
phitas,  father  to  theprincefs,  has  afi'embled  rnoft  of  the 
Grecian  princes. 

Arbates.  But,  my  lord,  what  avail  thefe  prec rati¬ 
ons  ;  and  why  are  you  fo  obftinate  in  keeping  it  a  fe- 
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eret  ?  You  confiefs  that  you  love  this  illuftrious  prin- 
cefs,  and  come  to  fignalize  yourfelf  before  her;  and 
have  not  you  informed  her  of  your  flame  yet  either  by 
looks,  words,  or  Gghs?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  under¬ 
hand  the  policy  which  will  not  allow  you  to  explain 
your  heart,  nor  do  I  know  what  fruit  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  a.paffion  wrhich  avoids  all  methods  of  difco- 
vering  itfelf. 

_  Eurialus.  And  what  benefit  fhould  I  reap,  Arbates, 
by  declaring  my  pafiion?  I  flrould  only  incur  her  dif-. 
pleafure,  and  bring  myfeif  into  the  fituation  of  thofe 
fubmifiive  princes,  whom  flie  looks  upon  as  her  ener 
mies,  fince  the  declaration  of  their  love?  You  fee  the 
fovereigns  of  Mefiene  and  Pylos  pay  the  homage  of 
their  hearts  to  her  in  vain,  whilft  the  high  fame  of 
their  virtues  is  in  vain  affifted  bv  the  moll  affiduous 

j 

refpecls.  The  repulfe  of  their  fervices,  makes  me  fi- 
lentlv  conceal  the  violence  of  my.  love.  I  confider 
myfeif  as  condemned  in  thefe  famous  rivals,  and  I  dif- 
cover  my  own  fentence  in.  the  contempt  fhe.  fhews  of 
them. 

Arbates.  And  it  is  in  this  contempt  and.  this  haugh¬ 
ty  humour  that  the  paflion  of  your  foul  ought  to  place 
its  g  'eatefi;  hopes,  fince  fortune  prefents  to  you  a  heart 
to  conquer,  which  is  only  defended  by  a  mere  cold- 
nefs,  and  does  not  oppofe  to  your  ardor  the  invincible 
tendernefs  of  any  engagement.  A  prepoflefied  heart 
refills  powerfully,  but  where  a  foul  is  free  it  is  eafily 
overcome,  and  there  only  wants  a  little  patience  to 
triumph  over  all  the  pride  of  her  indifference:  Con¬ 
ceal  no  longer  from  her  then  the  power  of.  her  eyes, 
make  a  glorious  difcovery  of  ycur  flame,  and  far  from 
trembling  at  the  example  of  others,  fwell  the  hope  of 
your  atldrelfes  with  the  repulfe  of  theirs  Perhaps  you 
may  have  the  fecret  o£  touching  this  rigid  charmer. 
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which  thefe  princes  have  not.  And  if  you  fhould  not 
meet  with  a  more  favourable  deftiny  from  the  caprice 
of  her  haughty  pride,  it  is  at  leaft  a  happinefs  in  mif» 
fortunes  of  this- fort,  to  fee  one’s  rivals  rejected  at  the 
fame  time. 

Eurialus.  You  give  me  pleafure  by  baffling  my  rea- 
fons,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  prefs  this  declaration  of  my 
paffion.  My  intention  was  only  to  try  whether  you 
would  approve  of  what  I  had  done;  for  as  I  mult  make 
you  my  confident,,  you  mull  know  that  there  is  a  friend 
who  has  promifed  to  explain  my  filence  to  the  prin- 
cefs,  and  may  probably  at  this  very  moment  be  difco- 
vering  my  love  to  her.  This  hunting-match,  which 
you  know  (he  went  to  this  morning,  was  to  avoid  the 
croud  of  her  admirers,  and  Moron  will  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  my  paffion. 

Arbates.  Moron,  my  lord  ? 

Eurialus.  You  are  a  little  furprifed  at  my  choice; 
you  judge  of  him  by  his  title  of  fool,  but  you  mud 
know  he  is  much  lefs  fo  than  he  chufes  to  appear,  and 
that  notwith (landing  his  prefent  employment  he  has 
more  fenfe  than  thofe  who  laugh  at  him.  The  princefs 
diverts  herfelf  with  his  buffoonry,  he  has  got  into  her 
favour  by  a  thoufand  pleafant  tricks;  and  by  having 
this  accefs,  can  fay  and  perfuade  her  to  what  others  dare 
not  venture.  In  ffiort,  I  think  him  fit  for  the  bufinefs 
1  have  employed  him  in;  for  he  fays  he  has  a  great  re¬ 
gard  for  me;  and,  being  born  in  my  country,  will  affifb 
my  love  againft  all  my  rivals.  A  little  money  in-. hand, 
to  keep  up  his  zeal- - 
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SCENE  II. 


EURULirs,  A  R  B  A  T  E  S,  MORON. 


Moron  behind  the  fcenes. 

ELP,  help,  deliver  me  from  the  favage  beaft. 
Eurialus.  I  certainly  hear  his  voice. 

Moron  behind  the  fcenes.  j  Help,  oh  help. 

Eurialus.  It  is  he.  Where  is  he  running  to  in  fuck 
a  fright  ? 

Moron.  How  {hall  I  avoid  this  terrible  boar?  Ye 
gods  preferve  me  from  his  horrid  throat;  and  I  will 
give  you  four  pounds  of  incenfe,  and  two  fat  calves, 
[^meeting  Eurialus  whom  in  his  fright  he  takes  for  the 
boar  he  fled  from.]  Oh!  I  am  dead. 

Eurialus.  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  „ 

Moron.  My  lord,  I  took  you  for  the  beaft,  whofe 
throat  I  beheld  ready  to  fwaJIow  me,  and  I  could  not 
throw  afide  my  fear. 

Eurialus.  What  is  the  matter? 

Moron.  Owhat  a  ftrange  temper  the  princefs  is  of  5 
And  that  urn  mull  fubmit  to  the  foolifh  complaifance 
of  following  hunting  and  fuch  extravagancies!  What 
pleafure,  with  a  murrain  to  them,  can  tbefe  hunters 
take  in  being  expofed  to  a  thoufand  fears  !  Now  if  one 
was  only  to  hunt  hares,  rabbets,  or  young  does,  why 
there  was  fomething  to  be  faid;  they  are  animals  of  a 
very  mild  nature,  and  always  run  away  from  us;  but 
to  go  and  attack  thefe  plaguy  rude  beafts,  who  have 
not  the  leaft  regard  to  a  human  face,  and  who  hunt 
tbofe  that  come  to  hunt  them;  it  is  a  foolifh  paflime 
that  I  cannot  endure. 

Eurialus.  Tell  us  what  is  the  matter? 

Moron.  What  a  laborious  exercile  does  the  caprice 
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of  our  princefs  fly  to!  I  could  have  fworn  that  the 
would  have  played  this  trick.  The  chariot- race  being 
to-day,  fhe  muft  needs  go  hunt  to  put  a  greater  con¬ 
tempt  on  thofe  fports,  and  (hew— — but  mum,  let  us 
go  on  with  my  tale,  and  refume  the  thread  of  my  dif* 
courfe.  What  did  I  fay  ? 

Eurialus.  You  were  talking  of  a  laborious - 

Moron.  Oh,  right.  Well  then,  fainting  under  that 
horrible  labour,  for  you  muft  know  1  was  up  by  break 
of  day  harnefled  out  like  a  famous  hunter,  I  flunk  a- 
way  from  them  all  like  an  hero,  and  finding  a  place 
fit  to  take  a  good  nap  in,  I  lies  me  down,  and,  com- 
pofing  myfelf,  began  to  fnore,  when  a  terrible  noife 
awakened  me,  and  I  faw  coming  out  of  a  thicket,  a 

boar  of  an  enormous  fize,  for - - 

Eurialus.  What  now? 

Moron.  Nothing.  Do  not  be  afraid,  but  only  let  me 
get  between  you  for  a  certain  reafon,  that  I  may  the 
better  tell  you  the  whole  affair;  I  fay  1  faw  the  boar, 
which  being  purfued  by  our  people,  fet  up  all  his  biifties 
with  a  frightful  air;  his  two  burning  eyes  flaftied  no¬ 
thing  but  threats,  and  his  grim  mouth  all  foamy,  dif-« 
covered  certain  tufhes  for  thofe  that  had  a  mind  to 

come  near  him- - 1  leave  you  to  imagine  it.  At  this 

horrid  fight  I  took  to  my  arms;  but  the  falfe  hearted 
beaft  without  any  fear,  came  ftrait  up  to  me,  when  I 
fpoke  not  a  word  to  him. 

Arbates.  And  you  received  him  boldly? 

Moron.  Who  would  be  fool  then?  No,  I  threw  a- 
way  my  arms,  and  out-ftript  the  wind, 

Arbates.  To  fly  from  a  boar  when  you  were  armed, 
was  not  a  valiant  aftion,  Moron. 

Moron.  I  confefs  it  was  not  valiant,  but  it  was  pcfi- 
litie. 
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Arbates.  But  if  one  does  not  eternize  one’s  felfbjr 
fome  exploit - 

Moron.  I  am  your  fervant,  I  would  rather  people 
fhould  fay,  here  it  was  that  Moron  by  flying,  without 
faying  his  prayers,  faved  himfelf  from  the  fury  of  a, 
wild  boar,  than,  in  this  illullrious  place,,  the  brave 
Moron,  with  an  heroic  boldnefs,  facing  a  furious  boar, 
loft  his  life  by  a  wound  with  his  tufh. 

Eurialus.  Very  good. 

Moron.  Yes,,  by  glory’s  leave,  I  would  rather  live 
two  days  in  the  world  than  a  thoufand  years  in  hi~ 
ftory. 

Eurialus.  Your  death  would  indeed  grieve  your 
friends  ;:  but  if  your  fear  is  over,  may  I  know  if,  touch.- 
ing  the  flame  with  which  I  burn - 

Moron.  Sir,  I  muft  not  diflemble  with  you.  Ihave 
done  nothing  in  it  yet,  not  having  had  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  fpeaking  to  her  as  I  could  have  wifhed;  the  office 
of  a  buffoon  has  its  prerogatives.  But  we  muft  often 
abate  of  our  free  attempts.  To  talk  of  your  flame  is  a 
nice  point,  it  is  a  ftate  affair  with  the  prinrefs.  You 
know  in  what  title  fhe  glories;.,  and  that  her  head  is 
fluffed  with  a  certain  philofophy,  which  declares  wa>r 
againft  the  conjugal  bands,  and  treats  Cupid  like  a  pi¬ 
tiful  deity.  I  muft  manage  the  thing  fkilfullvj  for  fear 
of  fhocking_ber  tyger  humour;  for  one  muft  take  care 
how  one  fpeaks  to  you  great  people,,  for  yoaarefome- 
times  very  ticklifh.  Let  me  alone  to  manage  it  by  de¬ 
grees,  I  am  very  zealous  for  you;  you  was*  born  my 
prince,  and  fome  other  obligations  may  alfo  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  good  I  intend  you  :  My  mother  in  her  time 
was  thought  handfome  enough,  and  was  not  naturally 
very  cruel;  your  late  father,  that  generous  prince,  was- 
a  very  bold  gamefter  in  matters  of  gallantry;  and  I 
have  heard  that  Elpenor  my  reputed  father,,  alias  my 
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mother’s  hufband,  ufed  to  boaft  among  the  ihepherds 
how  the  prince  fometimes  called  at  his  houfe,  and 
that  daring  that  time  _he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
bowed  to  by  all  the  village.  But  mum,  be  that  as 
it  will,  I  will  endeavour — But  lo  the  princefs  and  twa 
of  our  rivals. 

SCENE  III. 

THE  PRINCESS,  AGLANTE,  CINTHIA,  AR  I  S- 
TOMENES,  THEOCLES,EURIALUS,  PHIL¬ 
LIS,  ARBATES,  MORON. 

ARISTOMENE  5. 

DO  you  upbraid  us,  madam,  for  the  danger  we 
faved  your  charms  from?  For  my  part,  I  fhould 
have  thought  that  to  overcome  that  boar  which  attack¬ 
ed  you  fo  furioufly,  was  an  accident  (not  knowing  of 
this  hunting)  which  we  ought  to  have  thanked  our 
good  fortune  for:  But  by  this  coldnefs  I  plainly  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  ought  to  think  otherwife,  and  blame  the 
fatal  power  of  chance,  which  made  me  an  acomplice 
in  . a  thing  that  difpleafes  you. 

Theocles.  For  my  part,  madam,  I  efteem  this  ac¬ 
tion  which  my  whole  heart  flew  to  do  for  you  a  fenfi- 
ble  felicity,  and  notwithftanding  your  difpleafure,  can¬ 
not  confent  to  blame  fortune  for  fuch  an  adventure.  I 
know  when  a  perfon  is  difliked,  every  thing  he  does 
difpleafes  j  but  though  your  anger  were  even  greater 
than  it  is,  I  {hall  fay  it  is  an  extreme  pleafure  to  one 
that  loves  to  an  extreme,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  af- 
lift  the  perfon  he  admires. 

Frincefs.  And  do  you  imagine,  my  lord,  fince  I 
muft  fpeak,  that  I  fhould  have  been  fo  mightily  af¬ 
frighted  at  this  danger?  That  a  bow  and  arrow,  which. 
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have  fo  many  charms  for  me,  would  have  been  ufelefV 
arms  in  my  hand?  That  I  who  am  accuftomed  to  haunt 
the  hills,  the  dales,  the  woods*  might  not  hope  to  be 
of  myfelf  fufficient  for  my  own  defence?  Sure  I  have 
made  but  ill  ufe  of  my  time  and  the  affiduous  toils  I 
boaft  of,  if  on  fuch  an  urgency  I  could  not  have  tri* 
umphed  over  one  poor  bead.  If  the  generality  of  my 
fex  is  fo  unable  in  your  opinion  to  effett  fuch  actions, 
yet  I  beg  you  would  allow  me  the  glory  of  an  higher 
fphere,  and  do  me  the  favour  both  of  you  to  believe 
that  whatever  the  boar  of  to-day  might  be,  I  have  laid 
fiercer  than  it  dead  at  my  feet. 

Theocles.  But,  madam - 

Princefs.  Well,  be  it  fo ;  I  fee  you  defire  to  per- 
fuade  me  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you;  I  will  grant  it. 
Yes,  without  you  I  had  died,  I  heartily  thank  you  for 
your  great  abidance,  and  will  immediately  go  to  the 
prince  and  inform  him  of  the  goodnefs  your  love  has 
infpired  you  with  for  me. 

SCENE  IV. 

EURIALUS,  ARBATES,  MORON. 

MORON. 

DID  ever  any  body  fee  fo  proud  a  fpirit!  the 
death  of  that  plaguy  boar  enrages  her.  O  how 
•willingly  fliould  I  have  well  rewarded  any  one  that 
would  have  ridded  me  of  him  juft  now  ! 

Arbates  to  Eurialus.]  Sir,  1  perceive  her  dffdaia 
makes  you  thoughtful,  but  it  ought  not  in  the  lead  to 
retard  the  execution  of  your  intentions.  Her  hour  is 
not  yet  come;  and  perhaps  the  honour  of  conquering 
her  infenfibility  is  referved  for  you. 
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Moron.  It  is  proper  that  (he  know  your  paflion  be¬ 
fore  the  race,  and  I — - - 

Eurialu^.  No.  Moron,  I  will  not  have  it  fo  now. 
Do  not  mention  it  at  all,  and  let  me  alone  a  little :  I 
have  determined  to  take  a  quite  different  method :  I  fee 
too  plainly  fhe  is  determined  to  defpife  all  who  think 
to  overcome  her  with  fubmiflion.  The  deity  which 
engages  me  to  figh  for  her,  infpires  me  with  a  new 
contrivance  to  conquer  her.  Yes,  it  is  he  alone  has 
made  me  alter  my  way  of  thinking,  and  from  him  I 
expeft  the  happy  fuccefs  of  it. 

Arbates.  May  one  know,  my  lord,  the  means  you, 
hope  to - 

Eurialus.  You  fhall  know  it;  follow  me,  and  be 
fecret. 

Moron.  W ell,  my  good  wiflies  attend  you  till  we  meet. 

A  C  T  II.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

THE  PRINCESS,  AGLANTA,  CINTHIA, 
PHILLIS. 

PRINCESS. 

HOW  admirable  are  thefe  folitary  places!  Every 
thing  here  delights  the  eye;  and  all  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  our  palaces  mult  yield  to  the  fimple 
beauties  which  are  formed  by  nature:  Thefe  trees, 
thefe  rocks,  thefe  rivulets,  this  frefh  turf,  are  to  me 
pleafures  that  will  never  cloy. 

Aglanta.  I  love  thefe  peaceful  retreats  as  well  as 
you,  wherein  one  avoids  the  buttle  of  the  city;  thefe 
places  are  embellifhed  with  a  thoufand  delightful  ob¬ 
jects,  and  what  is  molt  furprifing  is,  that  at  the  very 
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gates  of  Elis,  they  who  hate  crouds  may  meet  with  fi> 
fine  and  extenfive  a  folitude.  But,,  to  fpeak  truth,  in 
thefe  days  of  general  joy,  your  retreat  here  looks  un- 
feafonable;  and  it  is  no  lefs  than  a  grofs  affront  to 
the  magnificent  preparation  made  by  the  princes.  The 
pompous  fpe£tacle  of  the  chariot-races  is  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  your  prefence. 

Princefs.  What  right  have  they  to  exa£f  my  pre¬ 
fence?  How  am  I  obliged  to  them  after  all  for  their 
magnificence?  They  do  thefe  things  with  an  intention 
to  win  upon  me;  and  my  heart  is  the  only  prize  they 
all  run  for.  But  they  may  flatter  themfelves  as  much 
as  they  pleafe,  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  either  of  them 
carry  it  off. 

Cinthia.  How  long  will  this  heart  be  provoked  at 
the  innocent  intentions  that  are  formed  to  touch  it; 
and  look  upon  the  concern  people  gives  themfelves  for 
you  as  fo  many  criminal  attempts  upon  yourperfon?7  I 
know  that  whoever  pleads  the  caufe  of  Cupid,  difpleaf- 
es  you,  but  the  confanguinity  there  is  between  us  makes 
me  oppofe  the  rigors  you  fhew.  I  cannot  by  flattery 
encourage  your  refolutions  of  never  loving.  Is  any 
thing  more  praife-worthy  than  the  innocent  flame 
which  a  fhining  merit  kindles  in  a  heart  ?  Where 
would  be  the  pleafure  of  life,  if  there  was  no  love  in 
the  world  ?  no,  no,  the  delights  it  affords  are  very 
great,  and  to  live  without  loving,  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  not  to  live  at  all. 

Aglanta.  I  mult  confefs,.  I  think  that  this  paffxon 
is  the  mod  agreeable  thing  in  life,  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  love  in  order  to  live  happily,  and  that  all  pleafures 
are  infipid  unlefs  they  are  tempered  with  a  little  of 
that. 

Princefs.  Can  you  two,  being  what  you  are,  talk  in 
this  manner?  ought  you  not  to  blufh  to  maintain  a- 
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paflion  which  is  nothing  but  error,  wcaknefs  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  the  diforders  of  which  are  fo  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  glory  of  our  fex?  I  intend  to  maintain  its 
honour  to  the  laft  moment  of  my  life,  and  will 
not  commit  myfelf  to  thofe  men,  who  a£t  the  flaves, 
only  to  become  in  time  tyrants  over  us.  All  thofe 
tears,  fighs,  homages,  refpedts,  are  nothing  but  fnares 
laid  out  for  our  hearts,  and  which  often  engage  them 
to  commit  mean  things.  For  my  part,  when  I  behold 
certain  examples,  and  the  terrible  meanneffes  to  which 
that  paffion  finks  thofe  who  are  under  its  power,  my 
heart  is  moved  at  it.  And  I  cannot  bear  that  a  foul, 
which  profefles  never  fo  little  honour,  fhould  not  feel 
a  horrible  fhame  for  fuch  weakneffes. 

Cinthia.  Ah,  madam,  there  arc  fome  weakneffes 
that  are  not  at  all  fhameful :  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
have  them  even  in  the  higheft  degree  of  glory.  I  hope 
in  time  you  will  change  your  opinion,  and  if  heaven 
jdeafes,  we  fhall  fhortly  fee  your  heart— — 

Princefs.  Hold.  Do  not  finifh  that  ftrange  wifhr 
I  have  too  great  diflike  for  fuch  forts  of  debafements, 
and  if  ever  I  fhould  be  capable  to  defcend  to  them,  I 
am  fure  I  fhould  never  forgive  myfelf. 

Aglanta.  Take  care,  madam.  Love  knows  how  to 
revenge  himfelf  for  the  contempt  that  is  had  of  him, 
and  perhaps-— 

Princefs.  No,  no,  I  defy  all  his  darts,  and  the  great 
.-power  that  is  attributed  to  him  is  nothing  but  a  chime¬ 
ra,  and  the  excufe  -of  weak  hearts,  who  reprefent  him 
invincible  to  authorife  their  weaknefs. 

Cinthia.  But  all  the  world  are  fenfible  of  his  power, 
and  you  fee  the  gods  themfelves  are  fubjeft  to  his  em¬ 
pire.  We  are  informed  that  Jupiter  has  been  in  love 
more  than  once,  and  that  even  Diana  herfelf,  whofe 
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example  you  admire  fo  much,  was  not  afhamed  to  Ggh 
for  love. 

Princefs.  The  pubiick  opinions  are  always  mixed 
with  error.  The  gods  are  not  made  as  the  vulgar 
make  them ;  and  it  is  a  want  of  refpefk  to  attribute  to 
them  human  weaknefl'es. 

SCENE  II. 

THE  PRINCESS,  AGLANT  A,  CIN¬ 
THIA,  PHILLIS,  MORON. 


AGLJNTS. 

COME  here.  Moron,  come  help  us  to  defend  love 
againfc  the  princefs’s  opinion. 

Princefs.  Your  fide  is  fortified  with  a  powerful  de¬ 
fender  indeed ! 

Moron.  Indeed,  madam,  I  believe  that  after  my  ex¬ 
ample  there  is  no  more  to  be  faid,  and  that  the  power 
of  love  will  be  no  longer  doubted.  I  a  long  time  de¬ 
fied  his  arms,  and  mocked  him  like  another,  but  at 
length  my  pride  was  humbled,  and  you  have  a  trai- 
trefs  [pointing  to  Phillis/]  that  made  me  calmer  thatl 
a  lamb-,  after  this  you  ought  to  make  no  fcruple  to 
love  ;  fince  I  do,  fure  others  may. 

Cinthia.  What,  is  Moron  in  love? 

Moron.  Indeed  he  is. 

Cinthia.  And  does  he  expedl  to  be  beloved  again  ? 
Moron.  And  why  not?  Am  not  I  well  enough 
made  for  that?  I  think  this  face  is  tolerable;  and  for 
a  fine  air,  thank  Jupiter,  we  need  yield  to  nobody. 
Cinthia.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  wrong  to - 
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SCENE  III. 

THE  PRINCESS,  A  G  L  A  N  T  A,  C  I  N- 
T  H  I  A,  PHILLIS,  MORON,  LYCAS. 


L  Y  C  A  S. 

ADAM,  the  prince  your  father  is  coming 
here  to  you,  and  brings  with  him  the  princes 
of  Pylos,  Ithaca,  and  Meflene. 

Princefs.  Heavens!  what  does  he  mean  by  bringing 
them  to  me?  Has  he  determined  on  my  ruin?  And' 
would  he  oblige  me  to  chufe  one  of  them! 


S  C  E  N  E  IV. 

IPH1TAS,  EURIALUS,  ARISTOMENES, 
THEOCLES,  THE  PRINCESS,  AGLANTA, 
CINTHIA,  PHILLIS,  MORON. 


Princess  to  Iphitas. 

Ylord,  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  prevent,  in  two 
words,  the  declaration  of  thethoughts  you  may 
probably  have.  There  are  two  truths,  my  lord,  one 
as  certain  as  the  other,  which  I  may  equally  allure  you 
of;  one  is,  that  you  have  an  abfolute  power  over  me, 
and  that  you  can  lay  no  commands  upon  me  but  what 
I  would  blindly  obey;  the  other  is,  that  I  look  upon 
marriage  as  death,  and  that  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to 
matter  that  natural  averfion.  To  give  me  an  hulband, 
and  to  give  me  death,  is  the  fame  thing  ;  but  your  will 
goes  firft,  and  my  obedience  is  much  more  dear  to  me 
than  my  life:  now  fpeak,  my  lord;  pronounce  freely 
what  you  pleafe. 

Iphitas.  You  are  wrong  to  be  fo  fuddenly  alarmed. 
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daughter-,  I  am  lorry  you  fhould  fuppofe  me  fo  bad  a 
father,  as  to  do  violence  to  your  fentiments,  and  ufe 
the  power  heaven  has  given  me  tyrannically.  I  wifh 
your  heart  were  capable  of  loving  fome  perfon;  that 
would  .give  me  great  Satisfaction.  My  intention  of  ce¬ 
lebrating  thefe  feafts  and  fports,  was  to  aflemble  all  the 
illuftrious  youths  of  Greece,  that  you  might  fix  on  one. 
I  alk  from  heaven  no  other  blifs,  but  to  fee  you  mar¬ 
ried,  and  to  obtain  this  favour  I  have  this  morning  fa- 
crificed  to  Venus,  and  if  I  can  explain  the  language  of 
the  Gods,  Ihe  promifed  me  a  miracle;  but,  be  it  as  it 
wilL  I  will  ufe  you  like  a  father  that  loves  his  daugh¬ 
ter;  if  you  fix  your  inclination  upon  any  one,  your 
choice  fhall  be  mine,  and  I  will  confider  neither  in- 
tereft  of  (late,  nor  advantage  of  ^alliance.  If  your 
heart  remains  infenfible,  I  will  not  undertake  to  force 
it;  but  be  at  leaf!  complaifant  to  the  civilities  that 
are  done  you,  and  do  not  give  me  reafon  to  make  ex- 
cufe  for  your  coldnefs;  behave  to  thefe  princes  with 
the  efteem  you  owethem .  receive  with  acknowledgment 
the  teftimonies  of  their  zeal,  and  be  prefent  at  this 
race  wherein  they  are  to  {hew  their  {kill. 

Theocles  to  the  Princefs.]  Every  body  goes  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  gain  the  prize  ofchis  courfe.  But  I  afiure 
you,  I  have  no  great  ardour  for  the  victory,  fince  it  is 
not  your  heart  that  is  to  be  difputed  there. 

Ariftomenes.  For  my  part,  madam,  you  are  the  on¬ 
ly  prize  I  propofe  to  rayfelf ;  it  is  you  that  I  expeff  to 
be  difputed  in  thefe  combats  of  {kill,  and  I  afpire  to 
gain  the  honour  of  this  courfe,  only  to  obtain  a  degree 
of  glory,  that  may  raii'e  me  nearer  your  heart. 

Eurialus.  As  for  me,  madam,  I  do  not  go  with  a- 
ny  fuch  intention.  As  I  all  my  life-time  have  pro- 
fefied  to  love  nothing,  the  cares  I  take  have  net  the 
aim  as  others  have.  I  have  no  pretence  to  your 
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heart,  and  the  honour  of  the  courfe  is  the  only  advan¬ 
tage  I  afpire  to. 


SCENE  V 


THE  PRINCESS,  A  GLANT  A,  CINTHIA, 


PHILLIS,  MORON. 

PRINCESS. 

HAT  can  be  the  reafon  of  this  unexpected 
haughtinefs?  Princeffes,  what  do  you  think 


of  this  young  prince?  Did  you  obferve  what  an  air  he 
affumed  ? 

Aglanta.  Really  it  was  fomething  haughty. 

Moron  afide.J  Oh!  What  a  fine  trick  he  has  ferved 
her! 

Princefs.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  pleafant  to 
humble  his  pride,  and  to  take  down  a  little  that  heClor- 
ing  heart? 

Cinthia.  You  being  accuftomed  never  to  receive  a- 
ny  thing  but  homages  and  adorations  from  every  body, 
fuch  a  compliment  as  his  may  well  furprize  you 
indeed. 

Princefs.  I  mud  own  it  has  given  me  fome  diftur- 
bance,  and  I  fnould  be  very  glad  to  find  a  way  to  chaf* 
tife  this  pride.  I  had  no  great  defire  to  go  to  this 
race;  but  now  I  will  go  on  purpofe,  and  do  all  I  can 
to  ftrike  him  with  love. 

Cinthia.  Be  careful,  madam,  the  enterprife  is  dan¬ 
gerous;  and  when  one  endeavours  to  give  love,  one 
runs  a  great  hazard  of  receiving  it. 

Princefs.  Oh,  pray  do  not  be  appreheniive,  come, 
I  will  be  anfwerable  for  myfelf. 


Vol.  VI. 
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ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 

T  HE  P  R  IN  C  E  5  S,  A  G  L  A  N  T  A,  ClNTHIlj 

PHILLIS. 

CINTHIA. 

INDEED,  madam,  this  young  prince  difplays  an 
uncommon  dtxterity ;  and  his  air  had  fomething 
wonderful  in  it.  He  goes  off  conqueror  in  this 
courfe;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  he  went  off  with 
the  fame  heart  he  came  in.  For  you  aimed  fuch 
blows  at  him,  that  it  "was  difficult  to  defend  himfelf; 
and  without  mentioning  any  thing  elfe,  your  grace- 
fulnefs  in  dancing,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  your  voice 
had  charms  to-day  to  touch  the  moft  infenfible  heast. 

Princefs.  There  he  is  engaged  in  converfation  with 
Moron;  we  will  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  Do 
not  let  us  interrupt  him  now,  but  turn  this  way  to 
meet'  the  m  agai  n ;  p  re  fen  1 1  y . 


SCENT  II. 


i-E  U  R  I  A  L  U  S,  A  R  B  A  T  E  S,  MORON. 


EURIALUS. 

II ,  Moron,  I  own  I  was  delighted,  and  never  fo 
many  charms  together  (truck  'my  eyes  and 
cars.  It  is  true,  (he  is  always  adorable;  but  that  mi¬ 
nute  more  than  ever,  and  new  graces  redoubled  the 
]uH:re  of  tier  beauty.  Her  face  was  never  adorned 
with  more  lively  colours,  nor  her  eyes  armed  with 
more  quick  ar.d  piercing  {hafts.  The  fweetnefs  of  her 
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"voice  difcovered  itfelf  in  a  perfe&ly  charming  tune 
"which  fne  condefcended  to  fing,'  arid  the  wonderful 
founds  which  fhe  formed  went  to  the  very  bottom  of 
my  foul,  and  held  all  my  fenfes  in  an  irrecoverable 
rapture.  She  afterwards  difcovered  a  difpofition  en¬ 
tirely  divine.;  and  her  lovely  feet  upon  the  enamel  of 
the  tender  turf,  traced  fuch  amiable  characters  as 
ftruck  me  quite  infenfible,  and  tied  me  by  invincible 
bonds  to  the  eafy  and  juft  motion  with  which  her 
whole  body  followed  the  changes  of. the  harmony.  In 
fhort,  never  did  foul  feel  ftrdnger  emotions  than  mine, 
•and  I  thought  about  twenty  times  to  break  my  deter¬ 
mination,  and  to  caft  myfelf  at  her  feet-,  and  freely 
•confefs  my  love  for  her. 

Moron.  If  you  w’ould  be  advifed  by  me,  my  lord, 
you  would  be  very  careful  how  you  do  that.  You 
have  hit  upon  the  beft  method  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
greatly  deceived  if  it  do  not  fucceed.  Women  are  a- 
nimals  of  a  whimfical  nature,  we  fpoil  them  by  our 
tendernefs;  and  I  really  believe  we  fhould  fee  them 
hunt  us,  were  it  not  for  the  refpe£t  and  fubmiiTions 
whereby  men  make  them  vain, 

Arbates.  Here  comes  the  princefs,  my  lord,  at  a 
diftance  from  her  train. 

Moron.  Be  firm  in  the  courfe  you  have  taken;  I 
will  go  fee  what  fhe  will  fay  to  me,  walk  you  in  thefe 
little  turnings,  in  the  mean  time,  without  difcovering 
any  defire  of  joining  her,  and  if  you  do  accoft  her,  ftay 
as  little  with  her  as  poftible. 
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SCENE  HI 


THE  PRINCESS,  MORON 


PRINCESS 


P>.E  you  intimate,  with  the  prince  of  Ithaca,  Me- 


Moron.  Ah,  madam,  we  have  been  acquainted  a 
long  time. 

Princefs.  How  came  it  that  he  did  not  walk  quite 
hither,  but  turned  the  other  wav  when  he  faw  me? 

Moron.  He  is  a  whimsical  man,  and  loves  to  ccn- 
verfe  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Princefs.  Were  you  prefent  when  he  made  me  the 
compliment  ? 

Moron.  I  was,  madam,  and  thought  it  a  little  im- 
pertinent,  under  favour  of  his  princelhip. 

Princefs.  I  confefs,  Moron,  this  fhunning  of  me 
gives  me  pain,  and  I  am  very  defirous  to  engage  him, 
that  I  might  humble  him  a  little, 

Moron.  Indeed,  madam,  you  would  not  do  amifs, 
he  deferves  it;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  doubt  you 
would  not  fucceed, 

Princefs.  How  fo? 

Moron.  How?  Why  he  is  the  vaineft  little  rogue 
you  ever  faw:  He  thinks  no  body  in  the  world  worthy 
tf  him  ;  and  that  the  earth  is  not  fit  to  bear  him. 

Princefs.  But  has  he  not  yet  lpoken  of  me? 

Moron.  Net  yet. 

Princefs.  Did  he  fpeak  nothing  to  you  of  my  finging 
and  dancing? 

Moron.  Not  a  word. 

Princefi.  This  contempt  is  mortifying,  I  cannot 
hear  thh  ft  range  haughtiaefs  of  efteeming  nothing. 
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Moron.  He  loves  nor  efteems  no  body  but  himfelf. 

Princefs.  There  is  nothing  but  what  I  would  do  to 
bumble  him  as  I  ought - 

Moron.  We  have  no  marble  in  our  mountains  mors 
hard  and  infenfible  than  he  is. 

Princefs.  There  he  is. 

Moron.  Do  you  fee  how  he  pafies  by,  without  tak' 
ing  any  notice  of  you  ? 

Princefs.  Pray,  Moron,  go  and  acquaint  him  that  I 
am  here,  and  oblige  him  to  come  and  fpeak  to  me. 

SCENE  IV. 

THE  PRINCESS,  EURIALUS,  ARE  AT  E  S, 
MORON. 


Mor  0  N  going  up  to  Eurialus  and  whifpering  to  him. 

All  is  as  it  fhould  be,  my  lord,  the  Princefs 
wifhes  you  would  aceoft  her;  but  take  care 
and  continue  your  part,  and  for  fear  of  forgetting  it,, 
do  not  flay  long  with  her. 

Princefs.  My  lord,  you  are  very  folitary,  and  yours 
is  an  extraordinary  temper,  to  renounce  our  fex  in  this 
manner,  and  at  your  age,  to  avoid  that  gallantry  which- 
is»fo  efteemed  by  men  in  your  circumftances. 

Eurialus.  The  temper  is  not  fo  extraordinary,  madam,, 
but  that  we  may  find  examples  of  it  without  going  far* 
and  you  cannot  condemn  the  refolution  I  have  taken 
of  never  loving  any  thing,  without  condemning  your 
own  fentiments  at  the  fame  time. 

Princefs.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  and 
that  which  fits  well  upon  one  fex,  ill  becomes  the  o- 
ther.  Is  is  noble  for  a  woman  to  be  infenfible,  and 
preferve  her  heart  free  from  the  flames  of  love ;  But: 
what  is  virtue  in  her,  becomes  a  crime  in  a  man,  and 
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ss  beauty  is  the  lot  ot  our  fex,  you  cannot  avoid  lov= 
ing  us,  without  wronging  us  of  the  homage  that  is  due 
to  us,  and  committing,  an  offence  which  we  ought  all 
of  us  to  refent. 

Eurialus.  I  do  not  fee,  madam,  why  thofe  women 
that  will  not  icve,  fkould  be  at  all  concerned  at  thele 
fort  of  offences. 

Princefs.  My  lore,  that  is  no  reafon;  for  though 
we  do  not  care  to  love,  yetweehufealwavstobebeioved. 

Eurialus.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  of  that  temper; 
and  as  I  have  no  intention  to  love  anv,  I  {hould  be  ve- 
rv  fer-ry  to  be  beloved. 

Princefs.  Why  fo? 

Eurialus.  Becaufe  we  are  obliged  to  thefe  who  love 
us,  and  I  fnouid  be  forrv  to  be  thought  ungrateful. 

Princefs.  So  that  to  avoid  ingratitude,  you  would  love 
the  perfon  that  fhoald  love  you? 

Eurialus.  I,  madam?  Not  at  all,  I  fay,  I  would 
sot  chufe  to  be  ungrateful,  but  I  fhould  fooner  be  fo 
than  amorcus  ? 

Princefs.  Eut  probably  fuch  a  perfon  might  love 
vou,  that  your  bean - 

Eurialus.  No,  madam,  nothing  can  touch  my  heart; 
my  liberty  is  the  fcle  miflrefs  to  whom  1  confecrate 
mv  vows,  and  though  heaven  fnouid  employ  its  utmeft 
care  to  forma  perfect  beauty,  though  it  fhould  endue 
her  with  the  moil  furpriung  gifts,,  both  of  body  and 
mind  ;  in  fhort,  though  it  fhould  expofe  to  my  view  a 
miracle  of  wit,  art  and  beauty,  and  that  perfon  fhould 
love  me  with  all  the  tendernefs.  imaginable,  I  muft 
freely  own  to  vou,  I  fhould  not  love  her. 

Princefs  afide.l  Was  ever  any  thing  like  this? 

Moron  to  the  Princefs.]  Plague  take  the  little  brute  i 
1  have  a  good  mind  to  give  him  a  flap  on  the  chops. 

Princefs  afide.j  This  pride  amazes  me;  it  makes 
rr.e  fo  angry  that  I  am  not  rnyfelf* 
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Moron  to  the  Prince..]  Very  well.  Courage,  my 
lord.  This  is  right. 

Euiialus  to  Moron.]  Ah,  Moron,  I  can  hold  no 
longer,  I  have  made  ftrange  endeavours. 

Princefs  to  Eurialus.]  It  is  having  very  great  infen- 
Ability  indeed  to  talk  in  the  manner- you  do. 

Eurialus.  Heaven  has  not  made  me  of  any  other 
temper:  But,,  madam,  I  interrupt  your  walk ;  and  my 
refpeCt  ought  to  inform  me  that  you  love  folitude. 


S  CENE  V.  « 


THE  PRINCESS,  MO  R  O  N. 


MORON 


E  is  not  inferior  to  you,  madam,-  in  hardnefs  of 


|  |  heart. 

Princefs.  I.  would  freely  give  ali  i  have  to  triumph 
over  it.  - 

Moron.  I  believe  you. 

Princefs.  Could  you  not  affifl  me,  Moron,  in  fuch 
a  defign  ? 

Moron.  You  know  very  well,  madam,  that  I  am 
quite  at  your  fervice.- 

Princefs.  Speak  of  me  to  him  in  your  converfation 
with  him,  commend  my  perfon,  and  the  advantages  of 
my  birth,  and  try  to  (hake  his  refolution  by  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  fome  expectation.  I  allow  you  to  fay  all  you 
think.- proper  to  engage  him  to  me. 

Moron.  Let  me  alone. 

Princefs.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  at  heart.  I  wilh  fin- 
cerely  he  may  love. 

Moron.  It  is  true,  the  little  dog  is  well  made;  he 
has  a  good  air,  a  good  face,  and  I  believe  he  would 
ferve  a  young  princefs’s  turn  very  well. 
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Prineefs.  You  may  expert  any  thing  from  me,  if 
you  can  but  enfiame  his  heart  for  me. 

Moron.  There  is  nothing  impoffible,  madam;  but 
if  he  fhould  come  to  love  you,  pray  what  would  you  do  ? 

Prineefs.  O  then  I  would  take  a  pleafure  in  fully 
triumphing  over  h is  vanity;  I  would  punifli  his  dif- 
dain  by  my  coldnefs,  and  exercife  over  him  all  the 
cruelties  I  could  imagine. 

Moron.  He  will  never  yield. 

Prineefs,  Ah!  Moron,  we  muft  make  him  yield. 

Moron.  No,  he  will  not,  I  know  him,  my  labour 
will  be  in  vain. 

Prineefs.  We  muft  however  make  fome  attempt, 
and  try  if  his  foul  be  quite  infenfible.  Come,  I  will 
fpeak  to  him  and  make  trial  of  a  fcheme  I  have  juft 
thought  of. 


A  C  T  IV.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 


THE  PRINCESS,  EURIALUS,.  MORON, 

PRINCESS. 

OUR  fentiments,  prince,  as  hitherto,  have  been  ve¬ 
ry  fimilar,  and  heaven  appears  to  have  put  in 
us  the  fame  affeftion  for  liberty,  and  the  fame  averfion 
to  love;  I  am  willing  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  to 
entruft  you  with  the  fecret  of  a  change  which  will  a- 
maze  you.  I  have  always  looked  upon  marriage  as  a 
frightful  thing,  and  have  vowed  rather  to  abandon  life 
than  ever  determine  to  lofe  that  liberty  which  I  was  fo 
fond  of;  but  now  one  minute  has  difhpated  all  thefe 
refolutions;  the  merit  of  a  certain  prince  has  to-day 
ftruck  my  eyes,  and  my  foul  all  of  a  fudden,  as  it 
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■were  by  a  miracle,  is  become  fenfible  to  that  paflion 
which  I  always  defpifed;  I  prefently  found  reafons  to 
authorize  this  change,  and  I  may  back  it  by  the  wil- 
lingr.efs  to  anfwer  the  ardent  folicitations  of  a  father, 
and  the  wifhes  of  a  whole  kingdom  ;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  in  pain  for  the  judgment  you  may  pafs  up¬ 
on  me,  and  I  would  fain  know  whether  or  no  you  will 
condemn  my  intention  of  taking  an  hufband. 

Eurialus.  Madam,  you  may  make  fuch  a  choice, 
that  I  fhall  certainly  approve  of  it. 

Princefs.  Who  do  you  think,  in  your  opinion,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  chufe  ? 

Eurialus.  If  I  were  in  your  heart  I  would  tell  you; 
but  as  I  am  not,  I  cannot  anfwer  you. 

Princefs.  Name  fomebody. 

Eurialus.  I  am  afraid -I  fhould  be  deceived. 

Princefs.  But  who  would  you  wifh  I  fhould  declare 
myfelf  for? 

Eurialus.  1  mud  know  your  thoughts  before  I  ex¬ 
plain  myfelf;  I  know  for  whom  I  could  wifh,  if  I  were 
to  fpeak  freely. 

Princefs.  Well,  I  will  difeover  it  to  you,  Prince; 
I  am  fure  you  will  approve  of  my  choice,  and  to  keep 
you  no  longer  in  fufpence,  the  Prince  of  Meflene  is  he 
whofe  merit  has  attrafted  my  eheem. 

Eurialus  afide.]  O  heavens! 

Princefs  afide  to  Moron.]  My  invention  has  lucceed- 
ed,  Moron,  he  is  diflurbed;. 

Moron  to  the  Princefs.]  Good,  madanw  [to  the 
Prince.]  Courage,  my  lord,  [to  the  Princefs.]  He  is- 
in  for  it.  [to  the  Prince.]  Do  not  be  difireartned. 

Princefs  to  Eurialus.]  Do  you  not  think  that  I  am 
in  the  right,  and  that  that  prince  has  all  poflible  merit  ? 

Moron  to  the  Prince.]  Recover  yourfdf,  and  am- 
fwer. 
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Princefs.  What  is  the  reafon,  prince,  that  you  hare 
nothing  to  fay,  and  feem  thunder-flruck? 

Eurialus.  I  am  fo  indeed,  madam,  and  I  admire,, 
how  heaven  could  form  two  fouls  fo  alike  in  every  thing 
as  ours,  two  fouls  in  which  were  never  feen  a  greater 
conformity  of  fentiments,  which  have  difcovered  at  the 
fame  time  a  determination  to  brave  the  power  of  love, 
and  which  in  the  fame  inftant.  have  fhewed  an  equal- 
readinefs  to  lofe  the  name  of  infenfible-,  for,  madam, 
fmce  your  example  authorifes  me,  I  fhall  notfcruple  to 
tell  you  that  love  this  very  day  has  mattered  my  hearty 
and  that  one  of  the  princeffes  your  eoufins,  the  amia¬ 
ble  and  lovely  Aglanta,  has  overthrown  with  a  glance 
all  the  projects  of  my  haughtinefs.  I  am  overjoyed, 
madam,  that  by  this- equality  we  cannot  reproach  each 
other-,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  as  I  infinitely  praile 
you  for  your  choice,  you  willlikewife  approve  of  mine. 
This  miracle  mud  be  made  appear  to  all  the  world, 
and  we  ought  not  to  defer  making  ourfelves  both  eafy. 
For  my  part,  madam,  I  beg  you  would  endeavour  to 
obtain  for  me  her  I  defire,  and  content  that  I  go  to 
demand  here  of  the  prince  your  father  immediately. 

Moron  afide  to  Eurialus.J  Ah  brave  and  worthy 


heart ! 


S  G  E  N  E  II. 


THE  PRINCESS,  MO.RO  N, 


PRINCESS 


H,  Moron!  I  can  hold  no  longer,  this  unexpe£t- 


j  \  ed  accident  abfolurely  triumphs  over  all  my 

Headinefs. 

Moron.  It  is  true,  the  accident  is  wonderful,  and 
I  thought  at  firft  that  your  ftratagem  had  its  effect:. 
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Princefs.  It  is  a  vexation  enough  to  make  me  fran¬ 
tic,  that  another  fhould  have  the  advantage  of  fubjeCt- 
ing  an  heart  which  I  wanted  to  fubjett. 


SCENE  III. 


THE  PRINCESS,  A  G  L  A  N  T  A,  MORON. 


PRINCESS. 


RINCESS,  I  have  one  thing  to  beg  of  you. 


r  which  you  really  muft  grant  me:  The  prince  of 
Ithaca  loves  you,  and  intends  to  alk  you-  of  the  prince 
my  father. 

Aglanta.  The  prince  of  Ithaca,  madam  ? 

Princefs.  Yes,  the  prince  of  Ithaca.  He  juft  now 
told  it  me  himfelf,  and  alked  my  confent  to  obtain  you  * 
but  I  intreat  you  to  rejedt  this  propofition,  and  not 
lend  ear  to  whatever  he  may  fay  to  you. 

Aglanta.  But,  madam,  if  it  is  true  that  this  prince 
really  loves  me,  why,  having  y-ourfelf  no  intention  to 
engage  him,  will  you  not  allow - 

Princefs.  No,  Aglanta.  I  defire  it  of  you,  I  beg 
you  would  gratify  me  fo  far,  and  confent  that  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  advantage  to  conquer  him  myfelf,  I  may  deprive 
bim  of  the  pleafure  of  obtaining  you. 

Aglanta.  Madam,  I  muft  obey  you  :  but  I  fhould 
think  the  conqueft  of  fuch  an  heart  no  contemptible 
victory. 

Princefs.  No,  no,  he  (hall  not  have  the  pleafure  of 
braving  me  entirely. 


T  H  £'  P  R  I  N  C  E  S  3  OF  ELIS; 


SCENE  IV. 


THE  PRINCESS,  ARI3T0MENES,  AG  L  ANT  Ay 


iEO  R  0  N 


ARISTOMENES 


rour  feet,  Madam,  I  come  to  thank  love  fcr 


j£\  my  happy  fate;  and  teftify  to  you,  by  my  tran- 
iports,  the  acknowledgment  I  am  under  for  the  won¬ 
derful  goodnefs  wherewith  you  condefcend  to  favour 
the  mcft  humble  of  your  slaves. 

Princefs.  How  ? 

Ariftomenes.  The  prince  of  Ithaca, madam,  juft  now 
informed  me  that  your  heart  had  the  goodnefs  to  de¬ 
clare  itfelf  in  my  favour,  in  relpecf  to  that  glorious 
choice  which  ali  Greece  is  in  expectation  of. 

Princefs.  Then  he  told  you  that  he  had  it  from  my 
mouth  ? 

Ariftomenes.  Yes,  madam. 

Princefs.  He  is  a  fool,  prince,  and  you  are  a  little 
too  credulous,  to  believe  fo  readily  what  he  told  you;, 
fuc-h  news,  in  nr,  opinion,  fhouid  have  appeared  doubt¬ 
ful  to  you  for  fome  time;  and  you  could  have  dene 
no  more  than  believe  it,  if  1  myfelf  had  told  it  you. 

Ariftomenes.  Madam,  if  I  was  too  ready  to  perfuade 


Prince;..  Pray,  my  lord,  let  us  break  on  here,  and 
if  you  will  oblige  me,  let  me  enjoy  a  moment’s  retire- 
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r5? 


SCENE  V. 

THE  PRINCESS,  AGLANTA,  MORON. 


PRINCESS. 

OW  rigorous  heaven  is  to  me  in  this  adventure! 
Princefs,  remember  at  leaft  the  requeft  I  made 


to  you. 

Aglanta.  Madam,  I  have  already  told  you,  that  you 
mull  be  obeyed. 


SCENE  vr. 


THE  PRINCESS,  MORON. 


M  O  R  0  N . 


BUT,  madam,  if  he  loved  you,  you  would  not 
have  him,  and  yet  you  will  not  let  him  be  a- 
nother  perfon’s.  k  is  juft  like  the  dog  in  the  man¬ 
ger. 


Princefs.  No,  I  cannot  bear  he  fhould  be  happy 
with  another:  if  he  were,  I  believe  I  fhould  die  with 
vexation. 

Moron.  Come,  madam,  confefs  all.  You  would 
fain  have  him  youtfelf,  and  in  all  your  actions  it  is  ea- 
fily  feen  that  you  have  fome  regard  for  this  young 
prince. 


Princefs.  I  have  regard  for  h-irn?  O  heavens!  I 
have  regard  for  him  !  Have  you  the  impudence  to  pro¬ 
nounce  thefe  words?  out  of  my  fight,  rafcal,  and  ne¬ 
ver  let  me  fee  your  face  again. 

Moron.  Madam - 


Princefs.  Begone,  I  fay,  or  I  will  make  you  be  gone 
;n  another  manner. 
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Moron  afide.]  Indeed  her  heart  has  its  fhare  of  k* 
and - 

[He  meets  a  look  from  the  princefs  that  makes  him 
retire. 


SCENE  VII. 

The  Princess  alone. 

WITH  what  uncommon  emotion  do  I  feel  my- 
heart  affeifted!  and  with  w-hat  fecret  uneafi- 
nefs  does  it  all  of  a  fudden  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
my  foul!  Is  it  not  what  I  was  juft  now  told  it  is  j  and 
do  I  not  love  this  young  prince,  without  knowing  it? 
Ah!  if  it  were  fo,  I  fhould  go  mad;  out  it  is  impof- 
fible  it  fhculd  be  10,  and  I  plainly  fee  I  can  never  love 
him.  "What!  Should  I  be  capable  of  that  bafenefs  ?  I 
have  feen  the  whole  earth  at  my  feet,  with  the  greateft 
infenfibility  in  the  world.  Refpeets,  homages,  and 
fubmifiions,  could  never  affecl  my  foul;  and  {hall 
haughtinefs  and  difdain  triumph  over  it!  I  have  de- 
fpifed  all  thofe  that  have  loved  me;  and  fhall  I  love 
the  only  one  that  defpifes  me!  No,  .no,  I  know  very- 
well  I  do  not  love  him;  there  is  no  reafon  for  it;  but 
if  it  is  not  love  that  I  now  feel,  what  can  it  be  ?  and 
whence  can  proceed  this  poifon  which  runs  through 
all  my  veins,  and  will  not  let  me  reft?  Out  of  my 
heart,  whatever  thou  be,  thou  enemy  that  lurkeft  there; 
attack  me  vifibly,  and  appear  to  my  eyes  the  moft 
frightful  monfter  of  all  the  woods,  that  I  may  kill  thee 
with  my  javelin. 
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A  C  T  V.  SCENE  L 

IP'HITASf  E-CRIALDS,  A  G  L  A  N  T  A, 

C  I  N  T  H  I  A,  MORON.- 

Moron  to  Iphites. 

MY  lord,  it  is  no  jeft,  I  am  what  they  call  a  dif- 
graced  favourite.  I  was  obliged  to  leave, 
her;  you  never  faw  any  body  more  angry  than  fhe  was. 

Iphitas  to  Eurialas.l  AH  prince!  how  I  ought  to 
thank  that  amorous  ftratagem,,  if  it  has  difcovered  the 
fecret  of  touching  her  heart! 

Eurialus.  Whatever-,  my.  lord^  you  may  be  inform¬ 
ed,  for  my  part,  I  dare  not  yet  flatter  myfelf  with  that 
delightful  hope;  but  if  it  is  not  too  great  a  rafhnefs  for 
me  to  afpire  to  the  honour  of  your  alliance,  if  my  per- 
fon  and  dominions - 

Iphitas.  Prince,  do  not  let  us  engage  in  thofe  com¬ 
pliments  I  find  in  you  all  a  father  could  defire,  and 
if  you  have  the  heart  of  my  daughter,,  nothing  is 
wanting. 

S  C  E  1ST  E  IE 


T  H  E  P  R  IN  CESS,  IPHITAS,  EURI  A  E  U  S, 
A  G  L  A  N  T  A,  C  I  N  T  H  I  A,  MORON. 


PRINCESS. 


OH  heavens!  What  do  I  fee  there? 

Iphitas  to  Eurialus.3  Yes,  the  honour  of  your 
alliance  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  me;  and  I 
readily  fubfcribe  my  full  content  to  your  requeft. 
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Princefs  to  Iphitas.]  I  throw  myfelf  at  your  feety 
my  lord,  to  beg  a  favour  of  you.  You  always  {hewed 
an  extreme  tendernefs  for  me;  and  I  owe  you  much 
more  for  your  goodnefs  to  me,  than  for  my  birth.  But 
if  ever  you  had  any  regard  for  me,  I  now  defire  the 
moft  fenfibie  proof  of  it  that  you  can  grant  me;  it. is, 
my  lord,  not  to  lifl.en.to  that  prince’s  requeft,  and  not 
to  allow  the  princefs  Aglanta  to  be  married  to  him. 

Iphitas.  For  what  reafon,  daughter  fhould  you  op» 
pofe  that  union? 

Princefs.  Becaufe  I  diflike  that  prince,  and,  if  I  can, 
will  crofs  his  intentions. 

Iphitas.  You  hate  him,  daughter? 

Princefs.  Yes,,  from  my  heart,  I  confefs  it  to  you. 

Iphitas.  What  has  he  done  to  you,  to  deferve  your 
difpleafure  ? 

Princefs.  He  has  defpifed  me. 

Iphitas.  In  what  manner? 

Princefs.  He  did  not  think  me  handfome  enough  to 
pay  his  addreffes  to  me. 

Iphitas.  What  offence  does  that  give  you?  You  will 
accept  none. 

Princefs  No  matter,,  he  ought  to  have  loved  me 
like  the  reft,  and  left  me  the  glory  of  refufing  him  at 
laft.  His  declaration  affronts  me  ;  and  it  is  a  fenfibie. 
difgrace  to  me,  that  in.  my  prefence,  and  in  the  midft 
of  your  court,  he  fhould  follow  any  but  me. 

Iphitas.  But  what  concern  have  you  with  him  ? 

Princefs.  My  lord,  I  take  upon  me  to-  revenge  his 
difdain;  and  as  I  know  he  loves  Aglanta  violently, Avith 
your  permiflion  I  will  prevent  him  from  being  happy 
with  her. 

Iphitas.  Then  you  are  very  much  concerned  at  this? 

Princefs.  Wonderfully,  my  lord;  and  if  he  obtains, 
his  deftres  I.  Ihail  die  in  your  fight  immediately. 
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Iphitas.  Come,  come,  daughter,  own  the  thing  free* 
ly.  This  prince’s  merit  has  made  you  open  your  eves; 
and,  in  ftiort,  you  love  him,  fay  what  you  will. 

Princefs.  I,  my  lord  ? 

Iphitas,  Yes,  you  love  him. 

Princefs.  I  love  him,  do  you  fay?  Do  you  impute 
that  rafhnefs  to  me?  O heavens,  how  great  is  my  mif. 
fortune,  can  I  hear  thefe  words  and  live,  and  mull  I 
be  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  fufpetted  of  loving  him?  O, 
if  it  were  any  but  you,  my  lord,  that  talked  to  me  in 
this  manner,  I  do  not  know  what  I  fhouM  do. 

Iphitas.  Well,  well,  you  do  not  love  him.  You  hate 
him,  I  grant  it;  and  I  am  determined  to  fatisfy  you, 
that  he  fhall  not  have  the  princefs  Aglanta. 

Princefs.  Oh  !  my  lord,  you  give  me  pleafure. 

Iphitas.  But  you  mull  take  him  to  yourfelf,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  ever  being  herrs. 

Princefs.  My  lord,  you  are  deceived,  that  is  not 
what  he  defires. 

Eurialus.  Forgive  me,  madam,  I  am  rafh  enough  to 
afpire  fo  high;  and  I  take  to  witnefs  the  prince,  your 
father,  if  it  was  not  you  I  alked  of  him.  I  have  too 
long  deceived  you,  I  mull  now  throw  afide  the  mafk, 
and  though  you  yet  carry  it  againll  me,  I  difcover  to 
you  the  real  fentiments  of  my  heart.  I  never  loved 
any  but  you;  and  never  will  love  any  other.  It  is  you, 
madam,  that  took  from  me  the  quality  of  infenfible 
which  I  always  affe£led,  and  all  I  faid  was  only  a  pre¬ 
tence  which  I  was  infpired  to  by  a  fecret  motive,  and 
which  I  did  not  follow  without  the  greateft  violence 
imaginable.  It  mud  foon  have  ceafed,  and  I  am  amaz¬ 
ed  that  it  laded  for  half  a  day;  for  I  died,  I  burned 
when  I  difguifed  my  fentiments  to  you,  and  never  did 
a  heart  endure  a  conftraint  equal  to  mine.  But  if  this- 
feint,  madam,  offends  you  in  the  lead,  I  am  ready,  to 
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die  to  revenge  you  of  it,  you  need  but  fpeak,  and  my 
hand  fhall  immediately  make  a  glory  of  executing  the 
decree  you  pronounce. 

Princefs.  I  do  not  take  it  ill,  prince,  that  you  have 
abufed  me,  and  I  had  rather  have  all  you  have  faid  to 
me  a  feint  than  not  a  truth. 

Iphitas.  So  that  you  accept  this  prince  for  an  huf* 
band,  daughter? 

Princefs.  I  do  not  yet  know,  my  lord,  what  T  fhall 
do;  pray  give  me  time  to  think  of  it,  and  fpare  a  little 
the  confufion  I  was  in. 

Iphitas.  You  may  guefs  the  meaning  of  this,  prince, 
and  may  build  upon  it. 

Eurialus.  I  will  flay  as  long  as- yon  pleafe,  madam, 
for  this  decree  of  my  deftiny;  and  if  it  condemns  me 
tQ  death,  I  will  obey  it  without  repining. 

Iphitas.  Come,  Moron.  This  is  a  day  of  peace,  and 
I  reftore  you,  to  favour  with,  the  princefs. 

Moron.  My  lord,..  I  fhall  take  care  how  I  fpeak  what 
I  think  again;  I  lhall  be  a  better  courtier  for  the  fu¬ 
ture., 

S  C  E  N  E  III. 

JRI3T0MENES,  THEOCEES,  IPHIT  AS, 
THE  PRINCESS,  AGLANT  A, 

C  I  N  T  HI  A,  M.O  RON. 

Iphitas  to  the  Princes  of  Meffene  and  Pylos. 

I  AM  forry  to  inform  you,  Princes,  that  my  daugh- 
ter’s  choice  will  not  be  in  your  favour;  but  there 
are  two  priheelTes  that  may  be  a  comfort  to  you  under 
this  fmall  misfortune. 

Ariftomenes.  My  lord,  we  fhall  do  as  we  ought;, 
and  if  thefe  amiable  princeffes  do  not  defpife  repulfed 
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hearts,  we  may  in  them,  have  the  honour  of  being  al¬ 
lied  to  you. 


S  CE  N  E 


THE  LAST. 


IP  HIT  AS,  THE  PRINCESS,.  AGLANTA,  CINTHIA, 
PHILLIS,  EURIALUS,.  ARISTOMENES, 
THEOCLES,  MORON. 

1 

Phillis  to  Iphitas. 

THE  goddefs  Venus,  my  lord,  has  proclaimed  the 
change  of  the  princefs’s  heart  every  where :  All 
the  fhepherds  and  fhepherdeffes  teftify  ther  joy  for  it1  by 
dancing  and  finging,  and  if  you  are  not  averfe  to  fuch. 
fpedlacles,  you  may  eafily  behold  the  public  joy. 
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THE 

FEASTS 


O  F 

V  E  R  SAIL  L  E  S. 


Feafts  of  Verfailks,  in  1664. 


THE  king  being  defirous  of  giving  the  queens  and 
his  whole  court  the  pleafure  of  fame  extraordi¬ 
nary  entertainments,  in  a  place  adorned  with  all  the 
delights  that  can  make  a  co&ntiy-feat  be  admired, 
pitched  upon  Verfailles  for  that  purpofe.,  about  four 
leagues  diftant  from  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  feat  which 
might  be  called  an  inchanted  palace,  fo  much  have 
the  embefiifhments  of  arpfeconded  the  care  nature  has 
taken  to  render  it  perfeff:  It  is  delightful  every  way, 
every  thing  fmiles  bcth  on  the  infide  and  outtide  of  it: 
gold  and  marble  are  there  emulous  which  to  outfhine 
the  others  and  though  it  is  not  fo  extenfive  as  the  reft 
of  his  majefty’s  palaces,  yet  every  thing  in  it  is  fo  gen¬ 
teel,  fo  well  contrived,  and  fo  perfect,  that  nothing 
can  equal  it.  Its  fymmetry,  the  richnefs  of  its  furni¬ 
ture,  the  beauty  of  its  walks,  and  the  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  flower-pots,  as  well  as  of  its  orange-trees, 
render  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  worthy  of  its 
Angular  rarity;  the  various  forts  of  beafts  contained  in 
the  two  parks  and  the  menagery,  wherein  are  feveral 
courts  in  the  figures  of  ftars,  with  ponds  for  the  water- 
fowl,  together  with  large  ftructures,  join  pleafure  to 
magnificence,  and  form  one  of  the  rnoft  agreeable  of 
palaces. 


the 


FEASTS 

O  F 

V  E  R  S  A  I  L  L  E  S, 
in  i  6  6  4. 

THE  FIRST  DAY. 

THE  PLEASURES 


OF  THE  IN  CHANTED  ISLAND. 

WaS  *n  beautiful  P^ace  that  all  the 
,^5^  '  court  met,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  and  the. 

^  fi&y  king  treated  above  fix  hundred  perfons 
<(  )*  till  the  fourteenth,  not  reckoning  an  in- 

gn;te  numher  of  people  neceflary  in  the 
dancing  and  in  the  play,  befides  all  forts  of  artificers 
who  came  from  Paris;  fo  that  it  looked  like  a  little 
army. 

The  very  heavens  appeared  to  favour  his  majefty’s 
intention,  {rnce  in  a  feafon  hardly  ever  without  rain, 
they  came  off  with  a  little  wind,  which  feemed  as  if 
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it  rofe  only  to  £hew  that  the  king’s  forefight  and  pow¬ 
er  were  proof  againft  the  greateft  inconveniencies. 
High  curtains,  buildings  of  timber,  run  up  almoft  in 
an  infiant,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  flambeaux  of 
white  wax,  to  fupply  the  place  of  above  four  thoufand 
tapers,  every  day  refilled  the  wind;  which  to  another 
would  have  rendered  thefe  diverfions  almoft  imprac¬ 
ticable^ 

Monfieur  de  Vigarini,  a  Modenois  gentleman,  very 
ikilful  in  all  fuch  things,  invented  and  propofed  thefe; 
and  the  king  ordered  the  duke  of  St.  Aignan,  who 
was  then  firft  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  who 
bad  before  given  feveral  plans  of  very  agreeable  balls, 
to  form  a  defigrrwherein  they  might  all  be  underftood 
with  connexion  and  order,  lb  that  they  could  not  fail 
of  fuccefs. 

He  chofe  for  his  fubjedf  the  palace  of  Alcina, which 
gave  occafion  to  the  title  of  the  pleafures  of  the  inchant- 
ed  ifland;  fince,  according  to  Ariofto,  the  brave  Ro- 
gero  and  feveral  other  good  knights,  were  there  de¬ 
tained  by  the  double  charms  of  the  beauty  (though 
borrowed)  and  the  learning  of  that  inchantrefs,  and 
were  delivered,  after  a  long  time  fpent  in  pleafures,  by 
the  ring,  which  deftroyed  the  inchantment;  it  was  that 
of  Angelica,  which  Melrfta  in  the  fhape  of  old  Atlas, 
at  length  put  upon  Rogero’s  finger. 

There  was  fitted  up  in  a  few  days  a  round,  wherein 
four  great  alleys  met  amongft  high  palifadoes,  with 
four  portico’s  thirty  five  foot  high  and  twenty  two  foot 
fiquare,  and  feveral  feftoons  enriched  with  gold  and  di¬ 
vers  paintings  with  his  majefty’s  arms- 

All  the  court  being  feated  in  it  on  the  feventb, 
fix  o’  clock  in  the  evening,  there  entered  an  herald 
at  arms,  reprefented  by  M.  desBardins,  drefi'ed  after  the 
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antique  manner,  in  flame-oolour  embroidered  with  di¬ 
ver,  very  well  mounted. 

He  was  followed  by  three  pages:  that  of  the  king, 
(M.  de  Artagnan,)  went  before  the  two  others,  very 
richly  drefled  in  flame-colour,  his  majefty’s  livery,  bear¬ 
ing  his  lance  and  fhield,  whereon  {hone  a  fun  of  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  with  thefe  words. 

Nec  cejjo ,  nec  erro . 

Alluding  to  his  majefty’s  application  to  the  affairs 
of  ftate,  and  his  manner  of  governing;  which  was  like- 
wife  reprefented  by  thefe  four  verfes  of  the  prefident 
de  Perigny,  author  of  the  faid  device. 

’Tis  with  the  higheft  reafon  that  the  earth, 

And  heav’ns  behold  with  wonder  this  rare  obje£l. 
Who  in  his  no  lefs  hard  than  glorious  race 
Does  never  take  repofe,  nor  ever  errs. 

The  two  other  pages  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Sr. 
Aignon  and  Noailles:  The  former  marefchal  de  camp, 
and  the  latter  judge  of  the  courfes. 

That  of  the  duke  of  St.  Aignon  bore  the  fliield  of 
his  device,  and  was  drefled  in  his  livery  of  filver  cloth, 
enriched  with  gold,  with  carnation  and  black  plumer, 
the  ribbons  the  fame.  His  device  was  a  clock-beU, 
with  thefe  words,  De  mi golpes  mi  rvido. 

The  duke  of  Noailles’s  page  was  drefled  in  flame- 
colour,  filver  and  black,  and  the  reft  of  the  livery  an- 
fwerable  to  it.  The  device  which  he  bore  on  his  ftiidd 
was  an  eagle,  with  thefe  words,  Fidelis  &  audax. 

Four  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  followed 
thefe  pages,  drefled  in  flame-coloured  fatin,  and  filver; 
their  plumes  of  the  fame  livery,  and  the  caparifons  of 
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their  horfes  covered  with  the  fame  embroidery,  with 
iuns  of'gold  very  glittering  upon  the  bandrols  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  coverings  of  the  kettle-drums. 

The  duke  of  St,  Aignan,  marefchal  de  Camp,  went 
after  them  armed  in  the  Greek  manner  ;  with  a  cuirafs 
of  filver  cloth  covered  with  little  fcales  of  gold,  as 
were  his  filk  (lockings;  and  his  helmet  was  adorned 
with  a  dragon,  and  a  great  number  of  white  feathers, 
mixed  with  carnation  and  black :  He  rode  on  a  white 
horfe,  armed  in  the  fame,  reprefenting  Guidon  the 
lavage. 

For  the  duke  de  St.  Aignan,  reprefenting  Guidon 

the  favage. 

Those  combats  in  the  dangerous  ille  I  fought, 

When  I  fo  many  warriors  did  difarm. 

Follow’d  by  battles  of  a  xofter  fort. 

Did  fignalize  my  force  as  well  as  heart. 

Whether  in  lawful  fights  my  drength  I  (how. 

Or  whether  in  forbidden  fields  exert, 

Proclaim  it  for  my  glory  at  both  poles, 

None,  in  each  war,  oftener  or  better  drikes. 

Tor  the  fame. 

Single  againd  ten  warriors  and  ten  maids, 

’Tis  having  two  flrange  contefts  upon  hand, 

Who  comes  with  honour  from  this  double  combat. 
Mull  be  a  mod  unconquerable  foldier. 

Eight  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  drefied  like  the 
firft,  follow  the  marefchal  de  Camp. 

The  king,  reprefenting  Rogero,  followed  them  up¬ 
on  one  of  the  fined  horfes  imaginable;  the  harnefs  of 
it,  which  was  flame-colour,  drone  with  gold,  filver  and 
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precious  ftones.  His  majefty  was  armed  in  the  Greek 
manner,  as  were  all  'thofe  of  his  troop,  and  wore  a  cui- 
rafs  of  filver  plates,  covered  with  a  rich  embroidery  of 
gold  and  diamonds:  His  port  and  whole  aftion  were 
worthy  of  hisrank;  his  helmet  all  covered  with  flame- 
coloured  plumes,  had  an  incomparable  beauty;  and  ne¬ 
ver  did  a  more  free  or  warlike  air  exalt  a  mortal  above 
other  men. 

Tor  the  K  i  N  G,  reprefenting  Rogero. 

What  ftate,  what  port  this  dauntlefs  hero  wears? 

His  perfon  dazzles  each  beholder’s  eye; 

And  though  by  his  high  poll  he  is  diftinguilhed. 

Yet  fomething  greater  fparkles  in  -his  mien. 

His  front  foretells  his  future  deeds:  his  virtue 
Makes  his  high  anceftors  forgot,  and  leaves  ’em 
At  diftance  lagging  in  the  courfe  of  glory. 

A 

His  generous  heart’s  mod  conftant  application 
Is  how  to  a£t  for  others,  not  himfelf; 

In  this  his  pow’r  is  gen’roufly  employ’d. 

He  quite  eslipfes  all  the  ancient  heroes; 

Honour’s  'the  only  mark  he  keeps  in  view, 

And  always  lights  for  interefts  not  his  own. 

The  duke  of  Noailles,  judge  of  the  lifts,  by  the  name 
of  Oger  the  Dane,  marched  after  the  king,  wearing 
flame-colour  and  black,  under  a  rich  embroidery  of 
filver;  and  his  plumes,  as  well  as  all  the  reft  qf  his  e- 
quipage,  were  of  the  fame  livery. 
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For  the  duke  de  Noailles,  judge  of  the  lifts,  repre* 
fenting  Oger  the  Dane. 

This  Paladin  applies  to  his  foie  bufmefs, 

To  ferve  and  pleafe  the  greateft  king  on  earth: 

And  as  who  judges  well  as  well  muft  aft, 

None  from  his  fentence  juftly  can  appeal. 

The  duke  de  Guife  and  the  count  de  Armagnac  went 
together  after  him.  The  former  by  the  name  of  Aqui- 
lant  the  black,  wore  an  habit  of  that  colour  embroider¬ 
ed  with  gold  and  jay-colour-,  his  plumes,  his  horfe  and 
his  lance  being  matched  to  his  livery.  And  the  other, 
reprefenting  Griinn  the  white,  wore  over  an  habit  of 
filver  cloth  feveral  rubies,  and  rode  on  a  white  horfe 
armed  in  the  fame  colour. 

For  the  duke  de  Guise,  reprefenting  Aquilant  the 

black. 

Beauteous  is  day,  nor  does  the  night  want  charms. 
Black  is  my  colour,  which  I  always  lov’d : 

But  yet  though  darknefs  fuits  my  amorous  paftion. 

It  never  fhall  extend  to  touch  my  fame. 

For  the  count  de  Armagnac,  reprefenting  Griffin 

the  white. 

Behold  the  candour  heaven  on  me  beftows; 

Beauty  may  fafely  truft  to  this  fair  hue; 

And  when  I  am  call’d  to  face  the  enemy, 

I  there  will  gain  more  whitenefs  with  my  fword. 

The  dukes  de  Foix  and  Coafiin,  who  appeared  after¬ 
wards,  were  drefled,  one  in  carnation  with  gold  and 
iilver,  and  the  other  in  green,  white  and  fiver.  Their 
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livery  and  horfes  were  equal  to  the  reft  of  their  equi- 
page. 

For  the  duke  de  Foix,  reprefenting  Rinaldo. 

He  bears  a  glorious  name,  is  young  and  wife: 

This,  you  will  fay,  is  foaring  very  high; 

Such  but  to  few  at  fuch  an  age,  heav’n  grants. 

With  fo  much  fire,  a  juft  allay  of  phlegm. 

For  the  duke  deCoASLiN,  reprefenting  Dudon. 

None  can  too  far  in  glory’s  c'ourfe  engage, 

Though  I  feven  kings  ftioiild  by  my  courage  vanquilh, 
And  fee  them  fubjefb  to  Rogero’s  power, 

I  fhould  not  be  content  with  my  exploit. 

After  them  marched  the  count  du  Lude,  and  the 
prince  de  Mafillac,  the  former  drefled  in  carnation  and 
white,  and  the  other  in  yellow,  white  and  black,  en¬ 
riched  with  filver  embroidery,  their  livery  of  the  fame, 
and  very  well  mounted. 

For  the  count  duLuDE,  reprefenting  Aftoipho. 

Of  all  the  Paladins  the  world  contains, 

Sure  a  more  amorous  knight  was  never  feen ; 

I  ftill  in  frefti  adventures  do  engage, 

Though  ftill  enchanted  by  fome  youthful  fairy. 

For  the  prince  de  Marsillac,  reprefenting  Bran¬ 
di  mart. 

My  vows  will  be  compleat,  my  wifties  crown’d, 

My  fortune  at  its  utmoft  height  arriv’d, 

When,  lovely  lily,  you  my  zeal  fhall  know, 

Indelibly  within  my  heart  impreft. 
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Next  came  the  marquiffes  c’e  Villequier  and  Soye- 
court.  One  wore  blue  and  filver,  and  the  other. blue,, 
white  and  black,  with  gold  and  filver;.  their  plumes- 
and  the  harnefs  of  their  horfes  were  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  and  equally  rich. 

For  the  marquis  de  Villequier.,  reprefenting 
Richardet. 

None  e’er,  like  me,  with  gallantry  could  quit 
A  love-intrigue,  where,  dcubtlefs,  art’s  requir’d : 
None,  in  my  mind,  e’er  more  agreeably 
Was  faithful  in  deceiving  of  his  miftrefs. 

For  the  marquis  de  Soyecourt,  reprefenting  Olivier* 

Behold  the  honour  of  the  age,  to  whom 
We  when  compar’d,  nay  giants,  fcarce  are  men; 

This  arrant  knight,  prepar’d  for  all  that  come, 

Has  ftill  his  lance  in  order  for  the  tilts. 

They  were  followed  by  the  marquifies  de  Humiers- 
and  Valliere.  The  firft  wearing  fiefh  colour  and  fil¬ 
ver,  and  the  other  gray  and  filver;  their  whole  livery 
being  the  richeft.  and  bell  matched  imaginable. 

Forthe  marquisd.eHuMiERES,  reprefenting Ariodant, 

When  love,  that  fev’rifh  paflion  of  the  foul, 

Attacks  me,  I  with  trembling  own  its  pow’rt 
Yet  nothing  {hall  my  fpirits  e’er  controul, 

Or  make  me  fhake,  but  fhe  whom  I  adore. 

For  the  marquisdeLAVALLiERE,reprefenting  Zerbin. 

Where’er  grand  notions  glory  may  infpire. 

When  to  a  fov.ereign  degree  we  love;.  . 
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To  die  within  her  arms  whom  we  admire, 

Is  of  all  deaths  the  Tweeted:,  in  my  mind. 

Monfieur  the  duke  went  alone,  having  for  his  live¬ 
ry  a  flame-colour,  white  and  filver;  a  great  number  of 
diamonds  were  fixed  on  the  magnificent  embroidery 
with  which  his  cuirafs  and  filk  (lockings  were  covered; 
his  helmet  and  the  haraefs  of  his  horfe  being  likewife 
enriched  with  them. 

For  monfieur  the  Duke,  reprefenting  Orlando. 

Orlando  far  and  wide  his  luftre  fpreads; 

Glory  obfervant  does  his  fteps  await, 

Sprung. from  a  blood  that  burns  to  feek  the  field, 

1  fpeak  but  truth,  the  blood  of  Charlemagne. 

There  appeared  afterwards  a  chariot :  eighteen 
foot  high,  twenty-four  long,  and  fifteen-  wide,  (hining 
with  gold  and  divers  colours*  It  reprefenred  that  of 
Apollo,  m  whofe  honour  were  formerly  celebrated  the 
Pythian  games,  which  thefe  knights  intended  to  imi¬ 
tate  in  their  courfes  and  equipage.  The  deity,  finn¬ 
ing  with  light,  was  feated  on  the  top  of  the  chariot, 
having  at  his  feet  the  four  ages,  diftinguifhed  by  rich 
habits,  and  by  what  they  bore  in  their  hands. 

The  golden  age,  adorned  with  that  precious  metal, 
was  likewife  fet  off  with  divers  flowers,  which  made 
one  of  theprincipal  ornaments  of  that  happy  age.Thofe 
of  filver  and  brafs  had  alfo  their  particular  tokens. 
And  that  of  iron  was  reprefented  by  a  warrior  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  afpedl,  holding  in  one  hand  his  fword,  and  in  the 
other  his  buckler. 

Several  other  large  figures  in  Relievo  adorned  the 
fides  of  the  magnificent  chariot,  the  celeftial  monfters, 
the  ferpent  Python,  Daphne,  Hyacinthus,  &c.  and  the 
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other  figures  that  are  fuitable  to  Apollo,  with  an  At¬ 
las  bearing  the  globe,  were  likewife  agreeably  carved. 
Time  reprefented  by  the  fieur  Millet  with  his  fcythe, 
his  wings,  and  that  decrepidnefs,  wherewith  he  is  al¬ 
ways  painted,  was  their  conductor.  Four  horfes  of 
an  uncommon  fize  and  beauty,  covered  with  large 
houfings,  interfperfed  with  golden  funs,  and  all  in  a 
row,  drew  that  machine. 

The  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  twelve  figns 
of  the  zodiac  very  fuperbly  habited,  as  the  poets  de- 
fc;ibe  them,  marched  in  two  files  on  the  two  fides  of 
the  chariot. 

All  the  knights  pages  followed  it  two  by  two,  after 
that  of  the  duke,  very  properly  dreffed  in  their  liveries, 
with  a  great  many  plumes,  bearing  their  mafter’s  lan¬ 
ces  and  fhields  with  their  devices. 

The  duke  of  Guife,  reprefenting  Aquilant  the  black, 
having  for  his  device  a  lion  lleeping,  with  thefe  words, 
Et  quiefcente  pave/cunt. 

The  count  of  Armagnac,  reprefenting  Griffin  the 
white,  having  for  his  device  an  ermine,  with  thefe 
words,  Ex  candore  decus. 

The  duke  of  Foix,  reprefenting  Pvinaldo,  having  for 
his  device  a  fhip  on  the  fea,  with  thefe  words,  Longe 
levis  aura  feret. 

The  duke  of  Coaflin,  reprefenting  Dudo,  having  for 
his  device  a  fun,  and  the  fun-flower,  with  thefe  words, 

Splendor  ab  obfequio. 

The  count  of  Lude,  reprefenting  Aftolpho,  having 
for  his  device  a  cypher  in  the  form  of  a  knot,  with 
thefe  words,  Non  fia  mai  fciolto. 

The  prince  of  Marfillac,  reprefenting  Brandimart, 
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'having  for  his  device  a  watch  in  Relievo,  of  which  all 
the  fprings  were  vifible,  with  thefe  words,  Shiieto fuor» 
commoto'dentro. 

The  marquis  of  Villequier,  reprefenting  Richardet, 
having  for  his  device  an  eagle  hovering  before  the  fun, 
with  thefe  words,  Uni  militat  HJlro. 

The  marquis  of  Soyecourt,  reprefenting  Olivier, 
having  for  his  device  Hercules’s  club,  with  thefe  words, 
Vix  aquat  fama  labor es. 

The  marquis  of  Humiers,  reprefenting  Ariodant, 
having  for  his  device  all  forts  of  crowns,  with  thefe 
words,  No  quiero  menos. 

The  marquis  of  la  Valliere,  reprefenting  Zerbin, 
having  for  his  device  a  Phoenix  on  a  pile  fet  on  fire  by 
the  fun,  with  thefe  words,  Hoc  juvat  uri. 

Monfieurthe  duke,  reprefenting  Orlando,  having  for 
his  device  a  dart  wreathed  with  laurel,  with  thefe  words, 
Certeferit. 

Twenty  Ihepherds,  laden  with  feveral  pieces  of  the 
Tails  which  were  to  be  fet  up  for  the  tilting,  formed 
the  laft  troop  that  entered  the  lifts.  They  wore  vefts 
of  flame-colour,  enriched  with  filver,  and  caps  of  the 
fame. 

So  foon  as  thefe  troops  were  entered  the  camp,  they 
went  round  it;  and  after  having  faluted  the  queens,  fe- 
parated,  and  took  each  his  poft:  The  pages  at  the  head, 
the  trumpets  and  kettle  drums  eroding,  polled  them- 
felves  on  the  wings.  The  king  advancing  to  the  mid¬ 
dle,  took  his  place  oppofite  to  the  high  canopy:  The 
duke  near  his  majefty,  the  dukes  of  St,  Aignan  and 
Noailles  on  the  right  and  left;  the  ten  knights  in  a 
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line  on  each  fide  of  the  chariot;  their  pages  in  the 
fame  order  behind  them,  the  figns  and  hours  as  they 

entered. 

"When  they  had  made  a  halt  in  thi~s  manner,  a  pro¬ 
found  iilence,  caufed  by  attention  and  refpett,  gave 
mademoifelle  de  Brie,  who  reprefented  the  Brafs  age, 
an  opportunity  to  begin  thefe  verfes  in  praife  of  the 
queen,  addrefled  to  Apollo,  reprefented  by  the  Sieur 
de  la-  Grange. 

The  Brass  Age  to  Apollo^ 

Thou  brilliant  father  of  the  day.,  whofe  power 
Does  by  its  various  afpefts  give  us  birth; 

Hope  of  the  earth,  and  ornament  of  heaven, 

Thou  fairelt  and  moil  neceflary  God  ; 

Thou  whofe  aftivity  and  fovereign  bounty 
In  every  place  makes  itfelf  feen  and  felt: 

Say  by  what  deltiny,  or  what  new  choice. 

Thy  games  are  folemniz’d  on  Gallic  fhores?- 

Apollo. 

5f  all  th’  addrefs,  the  glory,  valour,  merit,. 

Which  made  Greece  fhine,  are  found  on  thefe  bleii 
fliores, 

Then  juftly  hither  are  thofe  games  transferred, 

Which,  to  my  honour,  earth  has  confecrated. 

I-  ever  did  delight  to  pour  on  France 
The  balmy  influence  of  my  gentle  rays; 

But  the  bright  dame  whom  Hymen  there  enthrones 
Makes  me  for  her  difdain  all  other  realms. 

Since  for  the  wide  creation’s  good  fo  long: 

I’ve  made  the  boundlefs  tour  of  feas  and  earth,, 

I  ne’er  faw  ought  fo  worthy  of  my  fires,. 

Suck  noble  blood,  f&gencrous  a  heart, 
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Never  fuch  luftre  with  fuch  innocence, 

Never  fuch  youth  . with  fo  much  weigh’d  difcretion; 
Never  fuch  grandeur  with  fuch  condefcenfion, 

Never  fuch  wifdom  join’d  with  fo  much  beauty. 

The  thoufand  various  climates  which  are  rul’d 
By  all  thofedemi-gods  from  whom  the  fprings, 

Led  by  their  own  devoir  and  her  high  merit, 

United,  will  one  day  eonfefs  her  power. 

Whatever  grandeur  France  or  Spain  might  boafl> 
The  rights  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  Charlemagne, 
Aufpicioufly  tranfmitted  in  her  blood, 

Will  to  her  throne  fubjeff  the  univerfe: 

But  a  yet  greater  title,  nobler  lot, 

Which  lifts  her  higher,  and  which  charms  her  mere, 
A  name  which  in  itfelf  all  names  outweighs, 

Is  that  of  confort  to  the  mighly  Louis. 

Silver  Age. 

By  what  unjufi:  decree  has  fate  produc’d 
A.  flar  fo  kindly  in  the  iron  age? 

Golden  Age. 

Ah!  Do  not  murmur  at  the  gods  appointment! 

This. age  which  has  the  hate  of  heav’n  deferv’d, 

Inltead  of  growing  proud  with  that  rare  blefhng, 
Ought  thence  to  augurate  its  approaching  ruin. 

And  think  a  virtue  which  it  can’t  corrupt. 

Comes  rather  to  deftroy  than  to  ennoble  it. 

Soon  as  fhe  cheat’d  the  earth  with  her  bled  prefencei 
See  how  fhe  chas’d  away  the  rage  of  war;, 

How  from  that  very  day  unweary’d  hands 
Labour  the  happinefs  of  human  kind. 

See  by  what  hidden  fprings  a  Hero  drives 
To  barrifh  from  a  barbarous  age  its  horror3, 
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And  kindly  to  affifl  my  refurreftion, 

With  all  thofe  joys  that  innocence  defires. 

Iron  Age. 

I  know  what  enemies  have  plan’d  my  ruin, 

Their  plots  are  known,  their  ftratagems  are  trac’d j 
But  yet  my  courage  is  not  fo  far  funk - 

Apollo. 

Should  all  hell’s  monfters  join  in  thy  defence. 
Feeble  and  vain  would  their  refi  fiance  prove 
Againft  fuch  grandeur  and  againft  fuch  virtue; 

Long  with  thy  galling  yoke  the  world  oppreft 
Shall  by  thy  flight  a  happier  lot  enjoy. 

’Tis  time  that  thou  give  way  to  the  high  law 
Which  an  auguft  and  mighty  queen  impofes; 

’Tis  time  thou  yield  to  the  illuftrious  labours 
Of  a  great  king  favour’d  by  heav’n  and  earth : 

But  I  too  long  with  this  difpute  am  held, 

Yon  lifts  invite  to  much  more  gentle  combats, 

Come  then,  l^t’s  open  ’em,  and  laurels  wreathe 
To  crown  the  brows  of  our  brave  conquerors. 

After  this,  the  running  at  the  ring  began,  where¬ 
in,  after  the  king  had  made  his  {kill  and  gracefulnefs 
be  admired  in  that  exercife,  as  in  all  others,  and  af¬ 
ter  feveral  fine  courfes  of  all  thofe  knights,  the  duke 
of  Guife,  the  marquifles  of  Soyecoi  rt  and  Valliere  re¬ 
mained  to  difpute,  the  laft  whereof  bore  off  the  prize, 
which  was  a  golden  fword  enriched  with  diamonds, 
with  very  valuable  buckles  for  his  belt, which  thequeen- 
mother  gave,  and  wherewith  fhe  honoured  him  with 
her  own  hand. 

They  began  their  running  in  fuch  good  time,  that 
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juft  as  they  had  done  it,  night  came,  and  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  lights  illuminating  that  beautiful  place, 
there  entered  thirty-four  muficians  very  well  drefled, 
who  were  to  precede  the  feafons,  and  make  the  moll 
agreeable  concert  in  the  world. 

Whilft  the  feafons  were  lading  themfelves  with  de¬ 
licious  viands,  for  the  magnificient  entertainment  of 
their  majefties,  the  twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the 
four  feafons  danced  in  the  ring  one  of  the  fineft  entries 
that  was  ever  feen. 

The  Spring  afterwards  appeared  on  a  Spanifh  horfe, 
reprefented  by  mademoifelle  du  Parc;  who  with  the  fex 
and  advantages  of  a  woman,  (hewed  tbe  (kill  of  a  man. 
Her  habit  was  green  with  fiver  embroidery,  and  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers. 

Summer  followed,  reprefented  by  the  fieur  du  Parc, 
upon  an  elephant  covered  with  rich  houfing. 

Autumn  as  advantageoufly  drefled,  reprefented  by 
the  fieur  da  la  Thorilliere,  came  next,  mounted  on  a 
camel. 

Winter,  reprefented  by  the  fieur  Bejart,  followed  on 
a  bear.  Their  train  was  compofed  of  forty-eight  per- 
fons,  who  bare  on  their  heads  large  bafins  for  the  col¬ 
lation. 

The  twelve  firft  covered  with  flowers,  carried,  like 
gardiners,  balkets  painted  with  green  and  filver,  gar1 
nilhed  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  china,  fo  full  of  fweet- 
meats  and  other  delicious  things  of  the  feafon,  that  they 
bowed  beneath  the  agreeable  load.  - 

Twelve  others,  like  reapers,  drefled  in  habits  con¬ 
formable  to  their  profeffion,  but  very  rich,  carried  ba¬ 
fins  of  carnation  colour  which  the  riling  fun  is  of,  and 
followed  Summer. 

Twelve  drefled  like  vintagers,  were  covered  with 
vine  leaves,  and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  bore  pannfers 
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of  a  yellow  colour  full  of  little  bafins  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  divers  others  fruits  and  fweetmeats  in  the  train 
of  Autumn. 

The  twelve  la-ft  were  frozen  old  men,,  whofe  furs 
and  manner  of  walking  difcovered  their  coldnefs  and 
weaknefs,  bearing,  in  bafins  covered  with  ice  and  fnow 
fo  well  counterfeited,  that  one  would  have  taken  them 
for  the  thing  itfelf,  what  was  to  contribute  to  the  col¬ 
lation,  and  followed  Winter. 

Fourteen  muficians  of  Pan  and  Diana  preceded 
thofe  two  deities,  with  an  agreeable  harmony  of  flutes 
and  other  mufical  inftruments. 

They  afterwards  came  upon  a  very  ingenious  ma¬ 
chine  i  n  form  of  a  little  mountain  or  rock,  (haded  with 
feveral  trees;  but  what  was  moft  furprifing  is,  that  it 
was  carried  up  into  the  air,  without  difcovery  of  the  ar¬ 
tifice  which  gave  it  motion. 

Twenty  other  perfons  followed,  carrying  meats  of 
the  menagery  of  Pan  and  Diana’s  hunting. 

Eighteen  of  the  king’s  pages,  very  magnificently 
tirefied,  who  were  to  wait  upon  the  ladies  at  table, 
made  the  laft  of  that  troop;  which  being  ranged,  Pan, 
Diana,  and  the  Seafons  prefented  themfelves  before  the 
queen,  and  Spring  firft  addrefled  thefe  verfes  to  her,. 

Spring  to  the  Queen. 

Of  all  the  new-blown  flowers  that  deck  my  gardens. 
Scorning  the  jeftamines,  the  pinks  and  rofes, 

Thofe  lilies  I  have  chofe  to  pay  my  tribute. 

Which  in  your  earlieft  years  you  fo  much  cheriftied., 
iLewis  from  eaftto  weft  has  made  them  ftiine, 

-Whilft  the  charm’d  world  at  once  refpe£ts  and  fears 
them ; 
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But  (till  their  reign’s  more  foft  and  powerful  too, 
When,  brilliant  like,  they  beam  on  your  complexion.. 

Summer* 

Seiz’d  with  too  hafty  a  furprize,  f  bring 
A  (lender  ornament  to  grace  this  feaft; 

Yet  know  before  my  feafon’s  pafs’d  away, 

To  crown  your  warriors,  in  the  fields  of  ThracCj. 

An  ample  crop  of  laurels  fhall  arife. 

A  U  T  \T  M  N:. 

Spring,  proud  of  the  beauty  of  thofe  flowers 
Which  to  his  lot  have  fortunately  fall’n, 

Thinks  to  have  all  th’  advantage  of  this  feaft 
And  quite  obftare  us  by  his-  lively  colours. 

But  you,  matchlefs  princefs,  well  remember. 

What  precious  fruit  my  feafon  has  produc’d. 

Which  in  your  houfe  does  one  day  mean  to  prove 
The  darling,  and  the  blefling  of  mankind. 

Winter.* 

The  fnow  and  ificles  I  hither  bring, 

Are  viands  far  from  being- rare  or  precious  j 
But  they’re  moft  necefiary  in  a  feaft,, 

Where,  with  their  killing  eyes,  a  thoufand  objedls, 
Beplete  with  charms,  fo  many  flames  create. 

IJ- IAN  A. 

Our  woods,  our  rocks,  our  mountains,  all  our  hunters 
And  my  companions  who  have  to  me  always ' 

Paid  fovereign  Honours,  fince  they  have  beheld 
Your  prefence  here,  will  know  me  now  no  more .5 
And  laden  with  their  prefents  come  with  me 
To  bring  this  tribute  to  you,  as  a  mark 
Of  their  allegiance.. 
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The  fwift  inhabitants  of  thefe  blefs’d  groves, 

Make  it  their  choice  to  fall  into  your  nets, 

And  only  wifh  to  perifh  by  your  hands. 

Love,  whofe  addrefs  and  countenance  you  wear, 
Alone  with  you  this  wondrous  fecret  (hares. 

Pan. 

Be  not  furpriz’d,  young  deity,  that  we 
In  this  fam’d  feftival  approach  to  offer 
The  choice  of  what  our  paftures  can  beflow. 

For  if  our  flocks  their  herbage  tafte  in  peace, 

’Tis  to  your  charms  that  happinefs  we  owe. 

After  this  a  great  table  is  feen,  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon,  round  on  the  fide  where  they  were  to  ferve, 
and  garnifhed  with  flowrers  on  the  other  fide,  which 
was  hollow. 

Thirty-fix  muficians,  very  well  drefied,  were  behind 
on  a  little  ftage,  whilft  meffieurs  de  la  Marche  and 
Parfait,  father,  brother,  and  fon,  controulers  general, 
hy  the  names  of  Plenty,  Elegance  and  Good-Cheer, 
caufed  it  to  be  covered  by  the  Pleafures,  Sports,  Smiles 
and  Delights. 

Their  majefties  fat  down  in  this  order,  which  pre¬ 
vented  all  the  confufion  which  might  have  rifen  about 
precedency. 

The  queen-mother  was  feated  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  had  at  her  right  hand 

The  King. 

Mademoifelle  d’Alenqon. 

Madame  la  Princefie. 

Mademoifelle  d’Elbeuf. 
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Madame  de  Bethune. 

Madame  la  ducheffe  de  Crequy. 

The  duke  of  Orleans. 

Madame  la  Ducheffe  de  St.  Aignan. 

Madame  la  Marechale  du  Pleffis. 

Madame  la  Marechale  d’Etampe. 

Madame  de  Gourdon. 

Madame  de  Montefpan. 

Madame  deHumiers. 

Mademoifelle  de  Brancas. 

Madame  d’Armagnac. 

Madame  la  Comteffe  de  Soiffons. 

Madame  la  Princefle  de  Bade. 

Mademoifelle  de  Grancay. 

Oppofite  to  them  were  fitting, 

The  Qjj  e  e  n. 

Madame  de  Carignan. 

Madame  de  Flaix. 

Madame  la  Ducheffe  de  Foix. 

Madam  de  Bracas. 

Madam  de  Froulay. 

Madame  la  Ducheffe  de  Navailles. 
Mademoifelle  d’Ardennes. 

Mademoifelle  de  Coetlogon. 

Madame  de  Cruffol. 

Madame  de  Montauzier. 

The  duchefs  of  Orleans. 

Madame  la  princefle  Benedi&e, 

Madame  la  Ducheffe. 

Madame  de  Rouvroy. 

Mademoifelle  de  la  Mothe. 

Madame  de  Marfe. 
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Mademoifelle  de  la  Valliere. 

Mademoifelle  d’Artigny. 

Mademoifelle  du  Bellay. 

Madamoifelle  de  Dampierre. 

Mademoifelle  de  Fiennes. 

The  magnificence  of  this  collation  exceeds  all  that 
can  be  written  of  it,  as  well  for  the  abundance,  as  the 
delicacy  of  things  that  were  ferved  up;  It  made  like- 
wife  the  fineft  objedb  that  the  fenfes  wrere  capable  of; 
for  in  the  night-time,  near  the  verdure  of  thofe  palli- 
fadoes,  an  immenfe  number  of  candlefticks  painted 
green  and  filver,  each  of  them  holding  twenty  four  ta¬ 
pers,  and  two  hundred  flambeaux  of  white  wax,  held 
by  as  many  perfons  in  malks,  gave  light  almoftas  great, 
and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  day.  All  the  knights,- 
with  their  helmets  covered  with  feathers  of  various 
colours,  and  their  running  dreffes,  leaned  on  the  lifts; 
and  the  great  number  of  officers  richly  drefied,  who 
waited,  encreafed  its  beauty,  and  rendered  that  ring, 
an  inchanted  place;  from  whence,  after  the  collation, 
their  majefties  and  all  the  court  went  out  by  t,he  por¬ 
tico  oppofite  to  the  lifts,  and  in  a  prodigious  numfcer 
of  very  commodious  calafhes,  returned  to  the  caftle. 

THE  SECOND  DAY. 

The  Sequel  of  the  Pleasures  of  the  Inchanted 

Island- 

AS  foon  as  the  night  of  the  fecond  day  was  come, 
their  majefties  repaired  to  another  ring,  fur- 
rounded  with  pallifadoes  like  the  former,  and  on  the 
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fame  line,  ftill  advancing  towards  the  lake,  where  the 
palace  of  Alcina  was  imagined  to  be  built.  The  de- 
fign  of  this  fecond  feaft  was  that  of  Rogero  and  the 
knights  of  his  troop,  after  having  done  wonders  in  the 
courfes,.  which  by  order  of  the  fair  inchantrefs  they 
had  performed  in  favour  of  the  queen,  fhould  Contis 
nue  in  the  fame  defign  in  order  to  the  following  diver- 
lion;  and  that,  the  floating  ifland  not  having  removed 
from  the  French  Ihore,  they  might  give  her  majefty 
the  pleafure  of  a  comedy,  whofe  fcene  lay  rnElis. 

The  king  then  caufed  with  furprifing  expedition 
all  that  ring  to  be  covered  with  cloth  in  the  manner 
of  a  dome,  to  defend- againft  the  wind  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  flambeaux  and  candles,  which  were  to  light  the 
theatre,  the  decoration  of  which  was  very  agreeable. 
There  they  represented  the  comedy  of  The  Princefs  of 
Elis. 

During  the  dances,  there  rifes  from  under  the  ftage 
the  machine  of  a  great  tree  with  fixteen  Fauns  in  it, 
eight  of  which  play  upon  the  flute,  and  the  others  oa 
the  violin,  with  the  moft  agreeable  concert  imaginable. 
Thirty  violins  anfwer  them  from  the  Orcheftre,  with 
fix  other  inftruments  of  harpfichords  and  theorboes, 
which  were  the  .fieures  D’Anglebert,  Richard,  Itieiy 
la  Barre  the  younger,  Tifl'u  and  le  Moine;  and  four 
fliepherds  and  four  fhepherdefies  danced  a  very  fine  en¬ 
try,  which  the  Fauns  defcending  from  the  tree  mixed 
in  from  time  to  time.  The  Ihepherds  were  the  fieurs- 
Chicanneau,  du  Pron,  Noblet,  la  Pierre;  the  fhepher-- 
defies  were  the  fieursBalthazard,  Magni,  Arnald,  Bo- 
nard. 

All  this  fcene  was  fo  grand,,  fo  full  and  fo  agreea¬ 
ble,  that  there  was  never  any  thing  of  dancing  finer 
feen ;  and  fuch  an  advantageous  conclufion  did  it  maket 
to  the  diveifions  of  this  day,  that  the  whole  court 
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praifed  it  no  lefs  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  re¬ 
tiring  with  afatisfa&ion  which  gave  them  great  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  fequel  of  fo  compleat  an  entertainment. 

THE  THIRD  DAY. 

The  fequel  and  conclufion  of  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Inchanted  Island. 

THE  more  they  advanced  towards  the  great  ring 
which  reprefented  the  lake,  on  which  was  anci¬ 
ently  built  the  palace  of  Alcina,  the  nearer  they  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  end  of  the  diverfions  of  the  inchanted 
ifland,  as  if  it  had  not  been  juft  that  fo  many  brave 
knights  fhould  any  longer  remain  in  an  idlenefs  which 
would  have  done  wrong  to  their  glory. 

It  was  pretended,  therefore,  ftill  following  the  firft 
defign,  that  heaven  having  refolved  to  free  thofe  war¬ 
riors,  Alcina  had  fome  prefages  of  it,  which  filled  her 
with  terror  and  uneafinefs:  fhe  determined  to  provide 
all  the  remedies  that  were  likely  to  prevent  that  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  fortify  every  way  a  place  which  might  fe- 
cure  her  whole  repofe  and  joy. 

Within  this  ring,  whofe  extent  and  form  were  ex¬ 
traordinary,  there  appeared  a  rock  fituated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  an  ifland  covered  with  various  kinds  of  animals, 
as  though  they  would  defend  the  entry  of  it. 

Two  other  iflands  longer,  but  not  fo  broad,  were 
perceived  on  the  two  fides  of  the  firft,  and  ah  .  ’e,  as 

well  as  the  borders  of  the  ring,  were  fo  very  much  illu¬ 
minated,  that  thefe  lights  produced  a  new  day  in  the 
darknefs  of  the  night.  Their  majefties  being  arrived, 
had  no  fooner  taken  their  places,  than  one  of  the  two 
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iflands  that  were  by  the  fides  of  the  firft,  were  all  co¬ 
vered  with  violins  very  well  drefled.  The  other  that 
was  oppofite  to  it,  was  at  the  fame  time  covered  with 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  whofe  habits  were  no  lefs 
magnificent. 

But  what  was  more  furprifing  was  to  fee  Alcina  if- 
fue  from  behind  the  rock,  born  by  a  fea-monfter  of  a 
prodigious  fize. 

Two  of  the  nymphs  of  her  train,  by  the  names  of 
Celia  andDirce,  appeared  at  the  fame  time  following 
her',  and  placing  themfelves  on  each  fide  of  her  upon 
huge  whales,  they  approached  the  brink  of  the  ring  of 
water;  and  Alcina  began  verfes,  which  her  compani¬ 
ons  anfwered,  and  which  were  in  praife  of  the  queen - 
mother. 

ALCINA,  CELIA,  DIRCE. 

ALCINA. 

YOU,  who  are  partners  in  my  happinefs, 

Come,  weep  with  me  in  this  extremity. 

Celia.  What  unexpended  caufe  of  fuch  alarms? 

Who  draws  fuch  floods  of  tears  from  rhofe  bright  eyes  ? 
Alcina.  I  can’t  ev’11  think  to  fpeak  on’t  without 
trembling. 

’Midft  the  dark  horrors  of  a  threatning  dream, 

A  fpectre  with  a  hideous  voice  declar’d 
That  hell  on  my  account  fufpends  its  force, 

That  a  celeftial  power  arrefts  its  aid, 

And,  this  day  gone,  that  I  (hall  be  no  more. 

All  the  malignant  influence  of  the  ftars, 

Which  adverfe  reign’d  afcendant  at  my  birth. 

And' all  my- ait  had  promis’d  of  misfortunes, 
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This  dream  depainted  in  fuch  lively  colours. 

That  ceafelefs  to  niy  waking  eyes  it  offers 
Melifla’s  power  and  Brandimart’s  misfortune. 

T'nefe  evils  I  forefaw,  but  the  dear  pleafures. 

Which  here  feem’d  even  to  prevent  our  wifhes.; 

Our  lofty  palaces,  our  fields^  our  gardens, 

The  pleafmg  converfe  of  our  dear  companions, 

Our  fongs  and  fports,  the  concerts  of  the  birds, 

The  zephyr’s  frefh  perfume,  the  water’s  murmur, 

And  the  fweet  adventures  of  our  tender  loves. 

Made  me  forget  thofe  fatal  auguries; 

When  that  dire  dream,  which  ftlll  diftra&s  myfenfes. 
With  fo  much  fury  brought  ’em  to  my  mind. 

Methinks  I  fee  my  troops  each  moment  routed, 

My  guards  put  to  the  fvvord,  my  prifons  forc’d, 

A  thoufand  lovers  by  my  art  transform’d, 

Who  bent  on  my  deftru&ion  quit  their  trunks 
And  leafy  dwellings  to  take  vengeance  on  me; 

And  laft  methinks  I  fee  my  dear  Rogero 
Ready  to  drake  off  my  defpifed  chains. 

Celia.  Expel  fuch  childifh  fears,  I  befeech  you. 
You  reign  foie  here;  for  you  alone  they  figh; 

Nought  interrupts  the  courfe  of  your  contentment. 
But  plaintive  accents  of  your  mournful  lovers. 

Logiftile  and  his  troops  driv’n  from  our  fields 

Still  quake  with  fear,  bury’d  beneath  their  mountains; 

And  ev’n  Melifla’s  name,  unheard-of  here, 

Is  only  by  your  aug’ries  known  to  us. 

Dirce.  Ah!  let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves,  this  phan* 
tom 

Held,  laft  night,  the  fame  difcourfe  with  me. 

Alcina.  Alas!  who  then  can  doubt  of  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  ? 

Celia.  I  fee  a  fare  and  eafy  remedy; 

A  queen  appears,  whofe  molt  aufpicious  aid 
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'Will  guard  us  from  the  efforts  of  Meliffa. 

The  goodnefs  of  this  queen  is  highly  boafted. 

Tis  faid  her  heart,  whofe  conftancy  defpis’d 
The  infolence  of  the  mofi  daring  (forms. 

Is  ever  open  to  her  fubje&s  vows. 

Alcina.  -It  is  true,  I  fee  her.  In  this  prefling  dan* 
ger 

Let  us  endeavour  to  engage  her  fuccour. 

Xet’s  tell  her  that  the  public  voice  difplays 
The  charming  beauties  of  her  royal  foul. 

Say,  that  her  virtue,  higher  than  her  rank, 

Adorrrs  the  luftre  of  her  noble  blood; 

-And  that  our  fex’s  glory  {he  has  born 

So  far,  that  times  to  come  will  fcarce  believe  it. 

That  her  great  heart,  fond  of  the  public  good, 

Gives  her  a  generous  contempt  of  dangers ; 

Proof  againft  ought  that  may  befal  herfelf. 

She  apprehends  for  nothing  but  the  ftate. 

Say  that  her  benefits  profufely  pour’d, 

Gain  her  the  love  and  rev’rence  of  mankind, 

That  even  the  (hadow  of  an  ill  that  threatens  her 
Is  caufe  enough  to  put  the  worldln  mourning. 

Say  that,  at  abs’lute  power’s  higheft  point, 

Her  grandeur  without. pride  or  pomp  appears; 

That  in  mod  dang’rous  times  her  conftant  prudence 
Has  fearlefs  the  prerogative  fupported; 

And  in  the  happy  calm  gain’d  by  her  labours 
Reftores  it  to  her  fon  without  regret. 

Say,  with  what  great  refpect,  what  complaifance 
That  glorious  fon  rewards  her  for  her  cares. 

Boafi  the  long  labours,  boaft  the  righteous  laws 
©f  that  fame  fon,  the  greateftof  all  monarchs; 

;And  how  that  mother,  fortunately  fruitful, 

Giving  but  twice,  gave  fo  much  to  the  world. 

In  line,  the  more  to  move  her  to  companion, 
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Let’s  ufe  the  eloquence  of  fighs  and  tears. 

That  we  amidft  our  grievous  pain  may  find 
A  peaceful  refuge  at  her  royal  feet. 

Dirce.  I  know  her  heart,  magnificently  generous, 
Receives  the  voice  of  mifery  with  pleafure; 

But  yet  (lie  ne’er  was  feen  t’exert  her  power, 

Unlefs  to  fhield  the  innocent  from  wrong ; 

I  know  fine  all  things  can,  but  dare  not  think 
She’ll  (loop  fo  low  as  to  defend  her  caufe. 

She  may  have  been  inform’d  of  our  foft  errors, 

And  nothing  is  more  clafhing  with  her  conduit  : 
Her  well-known  zeal  for  piety  will  render 
Our  interefts  odious  to  her  fpotlefs  virtue; 

And  far  from  growing  lefs  at  her  approach, 

My  fear  redoubling  chills  your  troubled  fpirits. 

Alcina,  Oh  !  my  own  fear’s  fufficient  to  affTiit  me. 
Inftead  of  fnarp’ning,  footh  my  grief,  and  try 
To  furnifli  my  dejeited  foul  with  means 
Of  warding  off  the  ills  that  threaten  it. 

Mean  time  let  all  the  palace  guards  be  doubled, 

And  if  there  be  no  fanctuary  for  us, 

Let  us  in  our  defpair  our  comfort  feek, 

Nor  yield  ourfelves  at  lead:  without  refiftance. 

Alcina,  Mademoifelle  du  Parc. 

Celia,  Mademoifelle  de  Brie. 

Dirce,  Mademoifelle  Moliere. 

No  fooner  had  they  faid  this,  and  Alcina  was  gone 
to  double  the  guards  of  the  palace,  than  a  concert  of 
violins  is  heard,  during  which,  the  frontifpiece  of  the 
palace  opening  with  furprifing  art,  and  towers  rifing 
to  view,  four  huge  giants  appear  with  four  dwarfs, 
•who  by  the  oppofition  of  their  little  ftature,  make  that 
of  the  giants  feem  ftill  more  exccfiive.  To  thefe  Co- 
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loffufies  was  committed  the  guard  of  the  palace,  and  by 
them  began  the  firft  entry. 


BALLET 


Of  the  Palace  of  Alcini, 

FIRST  ENTRY. 

GIANTS.  The  Sieurs  Manfeau,  Vagnard,  Pe- 
fan  and  Joubert. 

Dwarfs.  The  two  young  Des-airs,  young  Vagnard, 
and  young  Tutin. 

SECOND  ENTRY. 

Eight  Moors  allotted  by  Alcina  for  the  guard  of  the 
infide,  make  an  exa£t  vifit  of  it  with,  each,  two  flam¬ 
beaux. 

Moors. The  Sieurs  d’Heureux, Beauchamp, Moliere, 
la  Marre,  le  Chantre,  de  Gan,  du  Pron  and  Mercier. 

THIRD  ENTRY. 

In  the  interim,  an  amorous  indignation  prompts  fix 
of  the  knights  that  Alcina  kept  prifoners,  to  attempt 
to  get  out  of  the  palace;  but  fortune  not  feconding 
the  endeavours  they  make  in  their  defpair,  they  are  con¬ 
quered  after  a  (harp  combat  by  as  many  monfters  which 
attack  them. 

Knights.  Monfieur  de  Souville,  the  Sieurs  Raynal, 
Des-airs  the  eldeft,  Des-airs  the  fecond,  deLorge,  and 
Balthazard. 

Monfters.  The  Sieurs  Chicanneau,  Noblet,  Arnald, 
Dcfbrofies,  Defonets  and  la  Pierre. 
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FOURTH  ENTRY. 

This  accident  alarming  Alcina,  fhe  invokes  a-new 
all  her  fpirits,  and  demands  their  affidance :  Two  of 
them  prefent  themfelves  before  her,  leaping  with  a  fur- 
prifing  force  and  agility. 

A  Clive  Demons.  The  Sieurs  St.  Andre  and  Magny. 

FIFTH  ENTRY. 

Other  Demons  come,  and  feem  to -allure  the  inchan- 
trefs  that  they  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
contribute  to  her  repofe. 

Leaping  Demons.  The  Sieurs  Tutirr,  la  Brodiere, 
Pefan  and  Bureau. 

SIXTH  and  LAST  ENTRY. 

She  had  hardly  begun  to  take  heart,  before  fhe  be¬ 
held  the  fage  Meliffa  appear  under  the  form  of  Atlas* 
near  Rogero  and  feme  knights  of  his  train-:  fhe  pre- 
fentiy  runs  to  prevent  her  from  effecting  her  intenti¬ 
on  ;  but  die  comes  too  late.  Meliffa  has  already  put 
on  the  finger  of  that  valiant  knight,  the  famous  ring, 
which  deflroys  the  inchantments.  Then  -a  clap  of 
thunder,  followed  byfever^l  flafines  of  lightning,  por¬ 
tends  the  deftrudlion  of  the  palace,  which  is  prefently 
reduced  to  afhes  by  a  firework  which  puts  an  end  to 
this  adventure,  and  to  the  diverfions  of  the  inchanted 
ifland. 

Alcina,  Mademoifelle  du  Parc.  Meliffa,  the  Sieur 
de  Lorge. 

Piogero,  the  Sieur  Beauchamp. 

Knights,  the  Sieurs  d’  Heureux,  Raynal,  du  Pron 
and  Ddbroffes. 

Squires,  the  Sieurs  la  Marre,  le  Chantre,  de  Gan 
and  Mercier. 


End  of  the  Ballet. 
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Xt  appeared  as  if  heaven,  earth  and  water  were  all 
in  a  flame,  and  as  if  the  defiru£tion  of  tire  fuperb  pa* 
lace  of  Alcina,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  knights 
flie  there  retained,  could  not  be  effe£ted  but  by  pro¬ 
digies  and  miracles;  the  height  and  number  of  fky- 
rockets,  thofe  which  rolled  along  on  the  (bore,  and 
thofe  which  returned  out  of  the  water,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  caff  into  it,  made  a  fcene  fo  grand  and 
magnificent,  that  nothing  could  better  terminate  the 
inchantments,  than  fuch  fine  fireworks;  wdvich  being 
at  lafl  ceafed  after  an  extraordinary  length  and  noife, 
the  coups  des  Boetes  which  had  begun  it  redoubled  a- 
gain. 

Then  all  the  court  retiring,  owned  that  nothing 
could  be  more  perfedl  than  thefe  three  feafts.  And  it 
is  a  fufficient  confeflion  that  nothing  could  be  added 
to  it,  to  fay,  that  the  three  days  having  each  its  parti- 
fans,  as  every  one  of  them  had  its  particular  beauties, 
none  could  agree  which  ought  to  bear  away  the  bell; 
though  they  all  agreed  that  they  might  juftly  difpute 
it  with  all  thofe  that  ever  had  been  feen  till  then,  and 
perhaps  furpafs  them, 

THE  FOURTH  DAY. 

BUT  though  the  feaft  comprehended  in  the  fubje£fc 
of  the  pleafures  of  the  inchanted  ifland  were 
ended,  yet  all  the  diverfions  of  Verfailles  were  not  fo, 
and  the  magnificence  and  gallantry  of  the  king  had 
referved  fome  for  other  days,  that  were  no  lefs  agree¬ 
able. 

On  Saturday  the  10th,  bis  majefty  had  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  run  at  heads.  It  is  an  exercife  which  moil 
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people  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  ufe  whereof 
comes  from  Germany,  very  well  invented  to  {hew  a 
Cavalier’s  addrefs,  as  well  in  managing  his  horfe  in 
turns  of  war,  as  in  ufing  a  lance,  a  dart  and  a  fword 
properly.  If  there  are  any  who  never  faw  them  run 
at,  they  may  here  find  a  defcription  of  it,  being  not 
Jo.  common  as  the  ring,  and  only  brought  hither  late¬ 
ly:  and  thofe  who  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
them,  may  however  bear  with  fo  fhort  a  narrative. 

The  knights  enter  the  lifts  one  after  another  with 
lance  in  hand,  and  a  dart  under  the  right  thigh,  and 
after  one  of  them  has  run  and  bore  off  a  head  of  thick 
pafte-board  painted,  and  in  form  of  a  Turk’s,  he  gives 
his  lance  to  a  page,  and  making  the  half  Volta,  he  re¬ 
turns  on  a  full  gallop  to  the  fecond  head,  which  is  the 
colour  and  form  of  a  Moor’s,  bears  it  off  with  the  dart 
which  he  ftrikes  it  with  as  he  paffes;  then  taking  a  ja¬ 
velin  little  different  in  form  from  a  dart,  in  a  third 
turn  he  darts  it  in  a  buckler,  whereon  is  painted  a 
Med  Ufa’s  head;  and  ending  his  demi-volta ,  he  draws 
his  fword,  wherewith,  as  he  gallops  paft,  he  bears  off  a 
head  raifed  half  afoot  from  the  earth;  then  giving  way 
to  another,  he  who,  in  his  running,  bears  off  mod, 
gains  the  prize. 

All  the  court  being  placed  on  a  balluftrade  of  iron 
gilt,  which  went  quite  round  the  agreeable  houfe  of 
Verfailles,  and  which  looks  into  the  trench,  wherein 
were  prepared  the  lifts  with  rails;  the  king  repaired 
thither,  followed  by  the  fame  knights  that  run  at  the 
ring.  The  dukes  of  St.  Aignant  and  Noaillcs  conti¬ 
nuing  in  their  former  offices,  one  of  marefchal  de 
Camp,  and  the  other  of  judge  of  the  courfes;  of  which 
many  were  run,  very  handfomely  and  fuccefsfully;  but 
the  king’s  (kill  gained  him  not  only  the  prize  of  the 
ladies  •courfe;  but  iikewife  that  which  the  queen  gave. 
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It  was  a  rofe  of  diamonds  of  great  value,  which  the 
king  after  having  won  it,  freely  gave  to  be  run  for  by 
the  other  knights,  and  which  the  marquis  de  Coaflin 
difputed  with  the  marquis  of  Soyecourt,  and  gained. 


^XxXKXXX^^^kXXXXXXX^ 


THE  FIFTH  DAY. 


ON  Sunday,  at  the  king’s  Levee,  moil  of  the  con - 
verfation  turned  on  the  fine  running  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  and  occafioned  a  grand  challenge  between 
the  duke  de  St.  Aignan,  who  had  not  yet  run,  and  the 
marquis  of  Soyecourt,  which  was  put  off  till  the  next 
day,  becaufe  the  marefchal  duke  of  Grammont,  who 
wagered  on  the  fide  of  that  marquis,  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  not  to  return  till  the 
next  day. 

That  afternoon  the  king  carried  all  the  court  to  his 
aviary,  the  particular  beauties  of  which  were  greatly 
admired,  and  the  almoft  incredible  number  of  birds 
of  all  forts,  amongft  which  were  feveral  very  fcarce 
ones.  It  would  be  needlefs  to  mention  the  collation 
which  followed  this  diverfion,  fince  for  eight  fuccef- 
five  days  every  repaft  might  be  efleemed  one  of  the 
greateft  feafts  that  could  be  made. 

In  the  evening  his  majefty  caufed  to  be  reprefented, 
on  one  of  thofe  double  theatres  of  his  Sallon,  which 
his  univerfal  wit  had  itfelf  invented,  the  comedy  of  the 
Impertinents,  compofed  by  the  Sieur  de  Moliere. 
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THE  SIXTH  DA  Y. 


H  E  report  of  the  challenge  which  was  to  be  run- 


on  Monday  the  twelfth,  occafioned  a  vaft  num¬ 


ber  of  wagers  of  great  value  to  be  laid,  though  that 
e£  the  two  knights  was  but  an  hundred  piftoles.  And 
as  the  duke  by  a  happy  boldnefs  gave  on&headto  that 
dexterous  marquis,  feveral  laid  for  the  latter;  who 
coming  fomewhat  late  to  the  king,  found  a  challenge 
to  haften  him;  which  being  only  in  profe,  we  have  not 
inferted  it. 

The  duke  of  St.  Aignan  had  likewife  fhewn  to  fome 
of  his  friends,  as  a  happy  prefage  of  his  victory,  thefe 
three  verfes. 


To  the  Lad  ies. 


If,  O  ye  fair,  your  fentiments  agree 

With  mine,  you  fhall  ccnfefs  this  day,  that  he 

Who  conquers  Soyecourt  conquers  ten  befides. 

Still  alluding  to  his  name  of  Guidon  the  favage  whom 
the  adventure  of  the  dangerous  idand  made  conqueror 
over  ten  knights.  So  foon  as  the  king  had  dined  he 
conducted  the  queens,  the  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  all  the  ladies,  to  a  place  where  a  lottery 
v/as  to  he  drawn,  'that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
the  gallantry  of  thefe  entertainments.  It  was  of  pre¬ 
cious  (tones,  furniture,  plate  and  fuch  like  things; 
and  though  chance  ufed  to  decide  thefe  prefents,  yeL 
it  certainly  accorded  with  his  majefty’-s  defire,  when 
it  gave  the  great  prize  to  the  queen;  every  one  left 
that  place  very  well  finished,  to  go  fee  the  running 
which  was  going  to  begin. 
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Guidon  and  Olivier  appeared  in  the  lifts,  at  five  o’ 
clock  in  the  evening,  very  genteelly  drefted,  and  well 
mounted. 

The  king  and  all  the  court  honoured  them  with 
their  prefence,  and  his  majefty  himfelf  read  the  articles 
of  the  running,  that  there  might  be  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  iffue  was  fuccefsful  to  the  duke  of 
St.  Aignan,  who  won  the  day.- 

At  night  his  majefty  caufed  the  three  firft  a£fsof 
a  comedy  called  Tartuffe,  which- the  Sieur  de  Mbliere 
had  made  againfl;  the  hypocrites,  to  be  performed;  but 
though  the  king  thought  it  very  diverting,  yet  he  found 
fo  much  conformity  between  thofewhom  a  true  devo¬ 
tion  puts  in  the  way  to  heaven,  and  thofe  whom  a  vain 
oftentation  of  good  works  does  not  prevent  from  com¬ 
mitting  bad;  that  his  extreme  delicacy.in  point  of  re¬ 
ligion  could  hardly  bear  that  refembiance  of  vice  and 
virtue,  and  though  he  did. not  doubt  the  good  intenti¬ 
ons  of  the  author,  yet.  he  prohibited  the  public  adling 
of  that  comedy,  till  it  was  entirely  finifhed  and  exa¬ 
mined  by  competent- judges,  that  it  might  not  deceive 
others  who  were  lefs  capable  to  make  a  juft  difcern- 
ment  of  ife. 


THE  SEVENTH  DAY. 


UESDAY  the  13th,  the  king  was  pleafed  again 


to  run  at  heads,  as  a  common  diverfion,  wherein 


he  who  hit  mod  was  to  win.  His  majefty  had  again 
the  prize  of  the  courfe  of  the  ladies,  the  duke  of  St. 
Aignan  that  of  the  fport;  and  having  had  the  honour 
to  enter  the  next  time  into  competition  with  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  the  incomparable  (kill  of  the  king  gained  him 
that  prize  too,  and  it  was  not  without  an  unavoidable 
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furprife  that  the  king  was  Ten  to  gain  four  in  two 
times  which  he  run  at  the  heads. 

The  fame  night  was  performed  the  comedy  of  the 
Forced  Marriage,  written  alfo  by  the  fame  Moiiere; 
then  the  king  took  his  way  to  Fountainbleau  on  Wed- 
nefday  the  14th.  All  the  court  was  fo  well  content¬ 
ed  with  what  they  had  feen,  that  they  were  of  opinion 
it  ought  to  be  put  in  writing,  to  give  fome  idea  of  it  to 
thofe  who  did  not  fee  fuch  diverfified  and  agreeable 
entertainments,  wherein  were  at  once  to  be  admired 
the  projeft  and  the  fuccefs,  the  liberality  with  thepo- 
litenefs,  the  multitude  with  order,  and  the  fatisfaftion 
of  all  5  wherein  the  indefatigable  pains  of  Monfieur 
Colbert  were  employed  through  all  thefe  diverfions, 
nptwithftanding  his  important  affairs  •,  wherein  the 
duke  de  St.  Aignan  joined  adlion  to  the  invention  of 
the  defign,  wherein  the  fine  verfes  of  the  prefident  de 
Perigny  in  praife  of  the  queens  were  fo  juftly  conceiv¬ 
ed,  fo  agreeably  turned,  and  repeated  with  fo  much 
art;  wherein  thofe  which  M.  de  Benfferade  made  for 
the  knights  had  a  general  approbation;  wherein  the  ex¬ 
act  vigilance  of  M.  Bontemps,  and  the  application  of 
INI.  de  Launay,  let  nothing  that  was  necefiary  be  want¬ 
ing:  In  a  word,  wherein  every  one  fo  advantagioufly- 
teftified  his  defign  of  pleafing  the  king,  at  a  time  when 
his  majefty  himfelf  thought  of  nothing  but  pleafing; 
and  wherein  all  that  was  feen  will  for  ever  continue  in 
r tie  memory  of  the  fpe£lators,  though  care  had  not- 
been  taken  faithfully  to  record  all  thefe  amazing  en¬ 
tertainments. 


the  end. 
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7/fe  Hypochondriac,  a  Comedy  of  Three  AEls>  per¬ 
formed  at  Paris ,  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace- Royal, 
the  10  th  of  February,  i6p2- 


THIS  comedy  was  the  laft  of  our  author’s  produc¬ 
tions.  In  Belina  we  find  a  character  which  is 
but  too  frequently  met  with  in  the  world;  and  it  is 
with  the  higheft  pleafure  that  we  fee  the  amiable  An¬ 
gelica  laying  afide  the  concerns  of  her  love,  and  giv¬ 
ing  up  herfelf  to  grief  and  forrow  upon  her  imagining 
her  father  was  no  more.  Moliere  is  very  fevere  upon 
the  phyficians  in  this  piece;  for  not  content  with 
laughing  at  them,  he  in  the  part  of  Eeraldo  attacks  the 
very  foundation  of  their  profeffion,  whilft  in  the  part." 
of  the  Hypochondriac,  he  ridicules  the  mod  univerfal 
foible  of  mankind,  the  reftlefs  love  of  life,  and  the  too 
affiduous  care  to  preferve  it. 
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Argan,  the  Hypochondriac. 

Belina,  fecond  wife  to  Argan. 

Angelica,  daughter  to  Argan. 

Lou ison,  younger  daughter,  filter  to  Angelica, 
Beraldo,  Argan’s  brother. 

Clean thes,  in  love  with  Angelica. 

Mr.  Diafoirus,  a  phyfician, 

Thomas  Diafoirus,  fon  of  Mr.  Diafoirus. 
Mr.  Purgon,  a  phyfician. 

Mr.  Fleur  ant,  an  apothecary. 

Mr.  Bonnefoy,  a  notary. 

Tcinet,  fervant  to  Argan. 


SCENE,  PARIS. 
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A  C  T  I.  SCENE!. 


Scene  Ar  Gan’s  chamber. 


Argan  fitting  with  a  table  before  him,  calling  up  his 

apothecary’s  bills  with  counters. 

•  .  ■•  •’ 

)<Oes£)§(  WO  and  three  make  five,  and  five  makes 
H  T  ^  ten,  and  ten  makes  twenty.  Three  and 
two  make  five.  “  Item,  the  twenty-fourth, 

4c  a  little  infinuative,  preparative  and  emol¬ 
lient  clyller  to  mollify,  moiften,  and  refrelh  his 
“  worlhip’s  bowels.”  What  I  am  pleafed  with  in  Mr. 
Fleurant  my  apothecary,  is,  that  his  bills  are  very  ci¬ 
vil.  “  His  worlhip’s  bowels,  thirty  fous.”  Ay,  but,' 
Mr.  Fleurant,  being  civil  is  not  all,  you  Ihould  be  rea- 
fonable  alfo,  and  not  flea  your  patients.  Thirty  fous' 
for  a  clyller !  Your  fervant,  I  have  told  you  of  this  be¬ 
fore.  You  have  charged  me  in  other  bills  but  twenty* 
fous,  and  twenty  fous  in  the  language  of  an  apotheca¬ 
ry  means  ten  fous ;  there  they  are,  ten  fous.  “  Item,  v' 
“the  faid  day,  a  good  deterfive.  clyller  compofed  of 
“  double  catholicum,  rhubarb,  mel  rofatum,  &c.  ac- 
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s<  cording  to  prefcription,  to  fcour,  wafh  and  cleanfe 
“  his  honour’s  abdomen,  thirty  fous;”  ten  fous,  if  you 
pleafe.  M  Item,  the  fame  day  at  night,  an  hepatic, 
“  foporific,  and  fomniferous  julep,  compofed  to  make 
“  his  honour  fleep,  thirty-five  fous;”  I  do  not  fcruple 
that,  for  it  made  me  fleep  well.  Ten,  fifteen,  fixteen, 
feventeen  fous,  fix  deniers.  “  Item,  the  twenty-fifth, 
“  a  good  purgative  and  corroborative  medicine,  com- 
“  pofed  of  caffia  recens,  with  fen  levantina,  &c.  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  prefcription  of  Mr.  Purgon,  to  expel’ 
“  and  evacuate  his  honour’s  choler,  four  livres.”  How ! 
Mr.  Fleurant,  you  certainly  jeft,  you  fhould  treat  your 
patients  with  fome  humanity.  Mr.  Purgon  did  not 
prefcribe  you  to  put  down  four  livres;  put  down, 

pray  put  down  three  livres  fifty  fous. - “  Item,  the 

“  faid  day,  an  anodyne  and  aftringent  potion  to  make 
M  his  honour  fleep,  thirty  fous.”  Very  well - fif¬ 

teen  fous.  “  Item,  the  twenty-lixth,  a  carminative 
clyfter  to  expel  his  honour’s  wind,  thirty  fous.”  Ten 
fous,  Mr.  Fleurant.  “■  Item,  his  honour’s  clyfter  re- 
“  peated  at  night  as  before,  thirty  fous.”  Ten  fous,- 
Mr.  Fleurant.  **  Item,,  the  twenty.-feventh,  a  good 
t(  medicine  compofed  to  diffipate  and  drive  out  his  ho- 
nour’s  ill  humours,,  three  livres,”  Good,  fifty  fous;, 
I  am  glad  you  are  reafonable.  **  Item,,  the  twenty- 
“  eighth,  adofe  of  clarified  dulcified  milk,  to  fweeten, 
“  lenify,  temper  and  refrefh  his  honour’s  blood,  twen- 
u  ty  fous.”  Ten  fous,  if  you  pleafe.  “  Item,  a  cor- 
“  dial  prefervative  potion,  compofed  of  twelve  grains^ 
**  of  bezoar,  fyrup  of  lemons,  pomegranates,  & c.  ac- 
**  cording  to  prefcription,  five  livres.”  Oh!  foftly, 
Mr.  Fleurant,,  if  you  pleafe,  if  you  ufe  people  thus, 
one  would  be  fick  no  longer,  content  yourfelf  with 
four  livres;  fixty  fous.  Three  and  two  make  five,  and: 
five  makes  ten,  and  ten  makes  twenty.  Sixty-three 
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livres,  four  fous  and  fix  deniers.  So  then  in  this  month- 
I  have  taken  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  feven, 
eight  purges;  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  fe- 
ven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve  clyfters;  and 
there  were  twelve  purges,  and  twenty  clyfters  the  laft 
month.  I  do  not  wonder  if  I  am  not  fo  well  this 
month  as  the  laft.  I  fhall  tell  Mr.  Purgon  of  it,  that 
he  may  fet  this  matter  to  rights.  Here  take  away  all 
thefe  things;  there  is  no  body  there,  it  is  to  no  pur» 
pofe  to  fpeak,  I  am  always  left  alone;  1  cannot  fall  up¬ 
on  a  method  to  keep  them  here*  [He  rings  a  bell.] 
They  do  not  hear,  my  bell  is  not  loud  enough.  [Rings.  J 
No.  [Rings  again. 3  They  are  deaf.  Toinet!  [Mak¬ 
ing  as  much  noife  with  his  bell  as  poflible.]  Juft  as  if 
I  did  not  ring  at  all.  Hufley!  Baggage!  [Finding  he 
ftill  rings  in  vain.]  I  am  mad.  Drelin,  drelin,  dre- 
lin,  the  duce  take  the  carrion.  Is  it  poflible  they 
fhouJd  leave  a  poor  fiek  creature  in  this  manner!  Dre¬ 
lin,  drelin,  drelin,  oh!  lamentable!  Drelin,  drelin, 
drelin.  Oh!  Heavens,  they  will  let  me  die  here,. 
Drelin,  drelin,  drelin. 

SCENE  If* 


TOINET,  A  R  G  A  N. 


Toine  t  entring* 

WHY,  what  do  you  want? 

Argan.  ©,  ye  jade!  O  carrion! 

Toinet  pretending  to  have  hurt  her  head.]  The 
duce  take  your  impatience,  you  hurry  one  fo  much, 
that  I  have  knocked  my  head  againft  the  window-fhivt- 
ter. 


Argan  angrily. ]  Ah !  baggage- 
Toinet  interrupting  him.]  Oh! 
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Argan.  It  is  a - 

Toinet.  Oh! 

Argan.  It  is  an  hour - 

Toinet.  Oh !  - 

Argan.  Thou  haft  left  me - — - 

Toinet.  Oh! 

Argan.  Hold  your  peace,  you  Hut,  that  I  may  fcolcf 
thee. 

Toinet.  Very  well,  i’ faith,  I  like  that,  after  I  have 
hurt  myfelf  in  this  manner. 

Argan.  Gipfy,  thou  haft  made  me  bawl  my  throat- 
fore. 

Toinet.  And  you  have  made  me  break  my  head, 
one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  fo,  with  your  leave,  we 
are  quit. 

Argan.  How,  huffy - 

Toinet.  If  you  fcold,  I  will  cry. 

Argan,  To  leave  me,  you  llut - 

Toinet  ftill  interrupting  him.]  Oh! 

Argan.  Impertinence!  thou  wouldft - •  ■ 

Toinet.  Oh! 

Argan.  What,  mufti  not  have  the  pleafure  of  fcold- 
ing  at  her  neither? 

Toinet.  You  are  welcome  to  have  your  penny¬ 
worth  of  fcolding. 

Argan.  Huffy,  you  prevent  me  from  it,  by  inter¬ 
rupting  me  at  every  turn, 

Toinet.  If  you  have  the  pleafure  of  fcolding,  I  muft, 
on  my  part,  have  the  pleafure  of  crying:  Every  one  to 
their  fancy  is  but  reafonable.  Oh! 

Argan.  Come,  I  muft  pafs  over  this.  Take  away 
this  thing,  minx,  take  away  this  thing.  [Rifing  out  of 
his  chair.]  Has  my  clyfter  operated  well  to-day? 

Toinet.  Your  clyfter! 

Argan.  Yes,  have  I  voided  much  bilious  matter? 
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Toinet.  Indeed,  I  do  not  trouble  myfelf  about  thofe 
affairs.  It  is  Mr.  Fleurant’s  bufinefs  to  have  his  nofe 
in  them,  fince  he  has  the  profit  of  them. 

Argan.  Remember  to  have  me  forrie  broth  ready, 
for  the  other  I  am  to  take  prefently. 

Toinet.  This  Mr.  Fleurant  and  Mr.  Purgon  amufe 
themfelves  finely  with  your  carcafej  they  have  a  rare 
milch- cow  of  you.  I  would  fain  afk  them  what  dif- 
order  you  have,  that  ye  muft  take  fo  much  phyfic. 

Argan.  Hold  your  peace,  ignorance,  it  is  not  for 
you.  to  controul  the  decrees  of  the  faculty.  Bring  my 
daughter  Angelica  to  me,  I  want  to  fpeak  with  her. 

Toinet.  Here  {he  comes  of  herfelf;  fhe  has  fufpett- 
ed  your  intention. 

SCENE  III. 

ANGELICA,  TO  INET,  ARGAN. 

ARGAN. 

COME  here,  Angelica,  you  are  come  very  feafon- 
ably,  I  want  to  fpeak  with  you. 

Angelica.  Sir,  I  am  all  attention. 

Argan.  Stay.  [To  Toinet.]  Give  me  my  cane,  I 
will  come  again  in  a  little. 

Toinet.  Go  quickly,  Sir,  go.  Mr.  Fleurant  finds' 
us  in  bufinefs. 

SCENE  IV. 

angelica,  toinet. 

ANGELICA. 

TOINET. 

Toinet.  Madam.  j . 
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Angelica.  Look  at  me  a  little. 

Toinet.  Well.  I  do  look  at  you. 

Angelica.  Toinet. 

Toinet.  Well,  what  would  you  have  with  Toinet? 

Angelica.  Do  not  you  fufpedt  who  r would  talk  of? 

Toinet.  I  mull  fufpedt  of  our  young  lover;  for  it 
is  on  him  that  our  converfation  has  entirely  turned  for 
thefe  fix  days  paft,  and  you  are  not  fatisfied  except  you 
are  talking  of  him  every  minute. 

Angelica.  Since  you  know  that,  why  are  not  you  the 
firft  then  to  fpeak  of  him  tome,  and  fpareme  the  trouble 
of  forcing  this  difcourfe? 

Toinet.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  be  before-hand 
with  you;  you  will  not  give  me  leave,  you  are  in  fuch 
care  about  that  matter  yourfelf. 

Angelica.  I  confefs  to  thee  that  I  am  never  tired  of 
fpeaking  of  him  to  thee,  and  that  my  heait  eagerly  takes 
advantage  of  every  minute  to  difcjofe  itfelf  to  thee. 
But  tell  me,  Toinet,  doll  thou  condemn  the  fentiments 
I  have  for  him? 

Toinet.  Not  I  indeed. 

Angelica.  Am  I  wrong  to  give  myfelf  up  to  thefe 
foft  impreffions? 

Toinet.  I  do  not  fay  fo. 

Angelica.  And  wculdft  thou  have  me  infenfible  ta 
the  tender  proteftations  of  that  ardent  paffion  he  ex- 
prelfes  for  me? 

Toinet.  God  forbid! 

Angelica.  But  tell  me,  doil  not  thou  fee  as  well  as 
I  fomething  of  providence,  feme  a£t  of  deftiny  in  the 
unexpected  adventure  of  our  acquaintance? 

Toinet.  I  do. 

Angelica.  Doll  not  thou  think  that  action  of  engage- 
ing  in  my  defence,  without  knowing  me,  was  very 
gallant  ? 
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Toinet.  Yes, 

Angelica.  That  a  more  generous  ufe  could  not  be 
made  of  it  ? 

Toinet.  I  agree  to  what  you  fay.. 

Angelica.  And  that  he  did  all  this  with  the  bed 
gTace  imaginable  ? 

Toinet.  He  did  indeed. 

Angelica.  Toinet,  doll  not  thou  think,  that  he  is. 
well  made  in  his  perfon? 

Toinet.  To  be  fure, 

Angelica.  That  he  has  the  heft  air  imaginable. 

Toinet.  Certainly. 

Angelica.  That  there  is  fomething  noble  in  his  dif- 
courfe,  as  well  as  his  aflion3. 

Toinet.  That  is  certain. 

Angelica.  That  nothing  can  he  more  affe£lionate 
than  all  he  fays  to  me  l 

Toinet.  Very  true. 

Angelica.  And  that  there  is  nothing  more  provok¬ 
ing  than  the  reftraint  I  am  kept  under,  which  prevents 
all  communication  of  the  foft  tranfports  of  that  mutual 
ardor  which  heaven  infpires  us  with  ? 

Toinet.  You  are  certainly  right. 

Angelica.  But,  dear  Toinet,  doll  thou  believe  he 
loves  me  fo  much  as  he  tells  me  ? 

Toinet.  Um - thofe  fort  of  things  are  fometimes 

not  abfolutely  to  be  trulled  to.  The  appearance  of  love 
is  very  much  like  the  reality;  and  I  have  feen  notable 
a£tors  of  that  part. 

Angelica.  Ah!  Toinet,  do  you  think  itpoffible  he 
{hould  flatter  in  the  manner  he  fpeaks  ? 

Toinet.  However  it  be,  you  will  be  made  clear  in 
that  point;  and  the  refolution  which  he  writ  you  yef- 
terday  he  had  taken  to  alk  you  in  marriage,  is  a  ready 
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way  to  clifcover  to  you  if  lie  was  fincere  or  not.  That 
will  be  a  certain  proof  of  it. 

Angelica.  Ah!  Toinet,  if  this  man  deceives  me,  I 
will  never  believe  a  man  again  Avhile  I  live. 

Toinet.  Here  is  your  father  returned. 

SCENE  V. 

ARGAN,  ANGELICA,  TOINET. 


Arcan  fitting  down. 


DAUGHTER,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  piece  of 
news,  which  you  probably  little  expefh.  You 
are  alked  of  me  in  marriage.  What  is  the  matter? 
You  laugh.  That  is  pleafant  enough,  ah!  that  word 
marriage.  There  is  nothing  fo  agreeable  to  young 
girls.  Ah  nature!  nature!  for  what  I  can  fee  then, 
child,  I  have  no  occafion  to  aflt  you  if  you  chufe  to  be 
married. 

Angelica.  Sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  whatever  you 
(hall  pleafe  to  enjoin  me. 

Argan.  I  am  glad  to  have  fuch  a  dutiful  daughter; 
the  thing  is  fettled  then,  and  I  have  promifed  you. 

Angelica.  It  is  my  part,  Sir,  blindly  to  fellow  all 
your  reflations. 

Argan.  My  wife,  your  mother-in-law,  defired  I 
fhould  make  a  nun  of  you,  and  your  little  fitter  Louifon 
alfo;  and  has  always  perfifted  in  it. 

Toinet  afide.]  The  cunning  devil  had  her  reafons 
for  it. 

Argan.  She  would  not  agree  to  this  match,  hut  i 
have  carried  it,  and  my  promife  is  given. 

Angelica.  Ah!  Sir,  how  much  am  I  obliged  to  you 
for  all  your  goodnefs! 
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Toinet.  Really,  I  take  this  kind  of  you  now,  this  is 
the  wifeft  aftion  you  ever  did  in  your  life. 

Argan.  I  have  not  feen  the  perfon  yet,  hut  they  tell 
me  I  fhall  be  pleafed  with  him,  and  thou  alfo. 

Angelica.  Certainly,  Sir. 

Argan.  How? 

Angelica.  Since  your  confent  authorifes  me  to  o- 
pen  my  heart  to  you,  I  mull  inform  you,  that  chance 
brought  us  acquainted  about  fix  days  fince,  and  that  the 
requeft  which  has  been  made  to  you,  is  the  efFedt  of  an 
inclination  which  we  conceived  for  each  other  at  firit 
.fight. 

Argan.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  that,  but  I  am 
very  glad  of  it,  and  it  is  fo  much  the  better  that  things 
.go  in  that  manner.  They  fay  that  he  is  a  handfome, 
well  made  young  man. 

Angelica.  Indeed  he  is,  Sir. 

Argan.  Well  fhaped. 

Angelica.  Undoubtedly. 

Argan.  Very  perfonable. 

Angelica.  Very. 

Argan.  Has  a  good  countenance. 

Angelica.  Extremely  good. 

Argan.  Prudent,  and  well  born. 

Angelica.  Perfedlly, 

Argan.  Very  genteel. 

Angelica.  As  genteel  as  poffible. 

Argan.  Speaks  Greek  and  Latin  well. 

Angelica.  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Argan.  And  will  be  admitted  dodtor  in  three  days 
time. 

Angelica.  "Who,  he,  Sir! 

Argan.  Yes.  Did  he  r.ot  tell  theefo? 

Angelica.  No  indeed.  Who  told  you  ? 
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Argan.  Mr.  Purgon. 

Angelica.  Is  Mr.  Purgon  acquainted  with  him  ? 

Argan.  A  fine  queflion!  He  muft  certainly  know 
his  nephew™ 

Angelica.  Cleanthes  Mr.  Purgon’s  nephew! 

Argan.  What  Cleanthes?  We  are  fpeaking  of  the 
perfon  you  are  alked  for  in  marriage. 

Angelica.  Well,  yes. 

Argan.  Very  well,  and  that  is  Mr.  Purgon’s  ne¬ 
phew,  who  is  the  fon  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  phy- 
fician  Mr.  Diafoirus;  and  his  Ton’s  name  is  Thomas 
Diafoirus,  not  Cleanthes j  and  Mr.  Purgon,  Mr.  Fleu- 
rant,  and  I,  concluded  the  match  this  morning,  and  to¬ 
morrow  this  intended  fon-in-law  is  to  be  brought  to  me 
by  his  father.  What  is  the  matter  ?  you  look  quite 
furprifed. 

Angelica.  Sir,  it  is  becaufe  the  perfon  you  fpoke 
of  is  not  the  fame  I  understood. 

Toinet.  What,  Sir,  would  you  entertain  fo  bur- 
lefque  a  defign  ?  And  with  fo  much  riches  as  you  have, 
would  you  marry  your  daughter  to  a  phyfician  ? 

Argan.  Yes,  impertinent  hufley,  what  bufinefs  have 
you  with  it? 

Toinet.  Good  now,  foftly,  Sir,  you  fly  diredlly  to 
inveflives.  Cannot  we  reafon  together  without  falling 
into  a  paffion?  Come,  let  us  talk  in  cool  blood.  Pray, 
what  is  your  reafon  for  fuch  a  marriage? 

Argan.  My  reafon  is,  that  finding  myfelf  infirm, 
and  fick  as  I  am,  I  would  procure  me  a  fon-in-law, 
and  relations  phyficians  in  order  to  depend  on  good  af- 
filtance  againfi:  my  diftemper,  and  to  have  in  my  fami¬ 
ly  fources  of  remedies  which  are  necefiary  for  me,  and 
to  be  prefent  myfelf  at  confultations  and  prefcriptions. 

Toinet.  Very  well,  that  is  giving  a  reafon,  and 
there  is  a  gleafure  in  anfwering  each  other  calmly. 
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But,  Sir,  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart.  Are  you  real¬ 
ly  fick  ? 

Argan.  How,  impudence,  am  I  fick?  am  I  fick? 

Toinet.  Well,  yes,  Sir,  you  are  fick,  do  not  let  us 
differ  about  that.  Yes,  you  are  very  fick,  I  agree  to 
that,  and  more  fick  than  you  think;  that  is  over.  But 
your  daughter  is  to  marry  a  hufband  for  herfelf,  and 
not  being  fick,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  her  a  phy- 
fician. 

Argan.  It  is  for  my  fake  that  I  give  her  this  phy- 
fician,  and  a  girl  of  a  good  temper  fhould  be  rejoiced 
to  marry  for  the  benefit  of  her  father’s  health. 

Toinet.  Look  you,  Sir,  will  you  let  me  as  a  friend’ 
give  vcu  fome  advice  ? 

Argan.  What  is  that  advice? 

Toinet.  Not  to  think  of  this  match. 

Argan.  For  what  reafon,  pray? 

Toinet.  The  reafon  is  this,  that  your  daughter  will 
not  agree  to  it. 

Argan.  She  will  not  agree  to  it? 

Toinet.  No. 

A'-gan.  My  daughter? 

Toinet.  Your  daughter.  She  will  tell  you  that  fire 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Diafoirus,  nor  with  his  foil 
Thomas  Diafoirus,  nor  all  the  Diafoirus’s  you  can 
•mention. 

Argan.  But  I  have  fomething  to  do  with  him.  Be- 
fides,  the  match  is  more  advantageous  than  you  ima¬ 
gine.  Mr.  Diafoirus  has  only  his  fon  to  inherit  all  he 
has,  and  moreover,  Mr.Purgon,  who  has  neither  wife 
nor  children,  gives  him  all  his  ellate  in  favour  of  this 
ymarriage,  and  Mr.  Purgon  is  a  man  that  hath  good 
eight  thoufand  livres  a-year. 

Toinet.  He  muff  have  killed  a  wmrld  of  people  to 
have  got  fo  much  riches. 
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Argan.  Eight  thoufand  livres  a-year  is  fomething 
■without  reckoning  the  father’s  eftate; 

Toinet.  All  this,  Sir,  is  fair  and  fine;  but  I  ftill 
return  to  the  fame  ftory.  I  advife  you  fi  nee  rely  be¬ 
tween  ourfelves  to  choofe  another  hufband  for  her,  for 
fhe  is  not  made  to  be  madam  Diafoirus. 

Argan.  But  it  fhall  be  fo. 

Toinet.  Oh  fy,  do  not  fay  fo. 

Argan .  How !  not  fay  fo  ? 

Toinet.  No. 

Argan.  And  why  fhall  I  not  fay  it? 

Toinet.  They  fhall  fay  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  fpeaking  of. 

Argan.  They  may  fay  what  they  pleafe;  but  I  tell 
you,  1  will  have  her  make  good  the  promife  I  have 
made, 

Toinet.  But  I  am  certain  fine  will  not. 

Argan.  I  will  oblige  her  to  it  then. 

Toinet.  I  tell  ye,  fhe  will  not. 

Argan.  I  will  put  her  into  a  convent,  if  fhe  will 
not. 

Toinet.  You? 

Argan.  I. 

Toinet.  Good! 

Argan.  How,  good  ? 

Toinet.  You  fhall  not  put  her  into  a  convent. 

Argan.  I  fnall  not  put  her  into  a  convent? 

Toinet.  No. 

Argan.  No! 

Toinet.  No. 

Argan.  Hey-day,  this  is  merry  enough;  I  fhall  not 
put  my  daughter  into  a  convent,  if  I  chufe  it? 

Toinet.  No,  I  tell  you. 

Argan.  Who  fhall  prevent  me  from  doing  it? 

Toinet.  Yourfelf. 
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Argan.  Myfelf? 

Toinet.  Yes,  you  would  not  have  the  heart. 

Argan.  I  (hall. 

Toinet.  You  jeft. 

Argan.  I  do  not  jeft. 

Toinet.  Fatherly  tendernefs  will  prevent  you-. 

Argan.  It  would  not  prevent  me. 

Toinet.  A  little  tear  or  two,  her  arms  thrown  a- 
bout  your  neck,  a  dear  papa  pronounced  tenderly,  will 
be  enough  to  move  you. 

Argan.  All  that  will  have  no  effe£t. 

Toinet.  Yes,  yes. 

Argan.  I  tell  ye  that  I  will  not  bate  an  inch  on  it. 

Toinet.  You  trifle. 

Argan.  You  {hall  not  fay  that  I  trifle. 

Toinet.  Alas,  I  know  you,  you  are  good  tempered. 

Argan  angrily. 3  I  am  not  good-tempered,  I  am 
ill  tempered,  when  I  chufeit. 

Toinet.  Softly,  Sir,  you  do  not  remember  that  you 
are  fick. 

Argan.  I  command  her  abfolutely  to  prepare  to  take 
the  hufband  I  fpeak  of. 

Toinet.  And  I  abfolutely  forbid  her  to  do  it. 

Argan.  Whereabouts  are  we  then?  and  what  im¬ 
pudence  is  this  for  a  flut  of  a  fervant  to  talk  "at  this 
rate  before  her  matter! 

Toinet.  When  a  matter  does  not  cenfider  what  he 
does,  a  fenfible  fervant  is  in  the  right  to  inform  him 
better. 

Argan  running  after  Toinet.]  Ah !  impudence,  I 
will  knock  thee  down. 

Toinet  running  from  him  and  putting  the  chair  be¬ 
tween  her  and  him.]  It  is  my  duty  to  oppofe  any  thing 
that  would  difgrace  you. 

Argan  running  after  her  in  a  paflion  round  the  chair 
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with  his  cane  in  his  hand.]  Come  here,  come  here, 
that  I  may  teach  thee  hew  to  fpeak. 

Toinet,  having  herfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
chair  to  where  Argan  is.]  I  intereft  myfelf  as  I  ought, 
to  prevent  you  from  doing  fuch  a  foolifh  thing, 

Argan.  Hufiey ! 

Toinet.  No,  I  will  never  agree  to  this  match. 

Argan.  Jade. 

Toinet.  I  will  not  have  her  marry  your  Thomas 
Diafoirus. 

Argan.  Baggage! 

Toinet.  And  fhe  will  obey  me  fooner  than  you. 

Argan.  Angelica,  will  not  you  lay  hold  of  that 
Hut  for  me? 

Angelica.  Alas,  Sir,  do  not  make  yourfelf  fick. 

Argan.  If  thou  doft  not  lay  hold  of  her  for  me,  I 
will  refufe  thee  my  bleffing. 

Toinet.  And  I  will  difinherit  her,  if  fhe  does  obey 
you. 

Argan  throwing  himfelf  in  his  chair.]  Oh!  Oh! 
I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  It  is  enough  to  fend  me 
to  my  grave. 


SCENE  VI. 


BELINA,  ARGAN. 


ARGAN. 

H!  come  here,  dear  wife. 


Belina.  My  dear  fpoufe,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Argan.  Pray  come  here  to  my  affiftance. 

Belina.  What  is  it  then  that  is  the  matter,  my  dear? 
Argan.  My  love. 

Belina.  My  foul. 

Argan.  They  have  been  making  me  angry. 
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Belina.  Alas!  my  poor  little  love!  and  with  what 
then,  my  foul  ? 

Atgan.  Your  lint  Toinet  is  grown  more  imperti¬ 
nent  than  ever. 

Belina.  Do  not  be  angry  then. 

Argan.  My  dear,  fhe  has  made  me  mad. 

Belina.  Softly,  my  child. 

Argan.  She  has  been  thwarting  me  this  hour  about 
things  that  I  am  determined  to  do. 

Belina.  There,  there,  foftly. 

Argan.  And  has  had  the  aflurance  to  tell  me  that 
I  am  not  fick. 

Belina.  She  is  an  impudent  gipfy. 

Argan.  You  know,  my  love,  how  the  matter  is. 

Belina.  Yes,  my  love,  fhe  is  in  the  wrong. 

Argan.  My  life,  that  flut  will  kill  me. 

Belina.  Oh  fo,  oh  fo. 

Argan.  She  is  the  occafron  of  all  the  choler  I  breed. 

Belina.  Do  not  be  fo  uneafy. 

Argan.  And  I  have  defired  you,  I  know  not  how 
many  times,  to  turn  her  away  from  me. 

Belina.  Alas,  child,  there  are  no  fervants,  men  or 
women,  who  have  not  their  faults.  We  are  fometimes 
obliged  to  bear  with  their  bad  qualities  for  the  fake  of 
their  good  ones.  This  wench  is  dexterous,  careful, 
diligent,  and  above  all,  boneft;  and  you  know  that  at 
prefent  there  is  a  neceffity  of  great  precaution  with  re- 
fpect  to  thofe  we  take.  Heark  ye,  Toinet. 
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SCENE  VII. 

ARGAN,  B  E  L  I  N  A,  T  O  I  N  E  T. 
TOINET.. 

Madam. 

Belina.  "Why  do  you  put  my  huffcaud  in  this 

palllon  ? 

Toinet  in  a  foft  tone.]]  I,  madam,  alas!  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean,  it  is  my  whole  ftudy  to  pleafe 
my  mafter  in  every  thing. 

Argan.  Ah!  Traitrefs! 

Toinet.  He  told  us  that  he  intended  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  fon  of  Mr.  Diafcirus;  I 
anfwered  him  that  I  thought  the  match  was  very  advan¬ 
tageous  for  her;  but  believed  he  would  do  better  to 
put  her  into  a  convent. 

Belina.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  that,  and  I  think 
{he  is  in  the  right. 

Argan.  Ah  !  my  love,  doft  thou  believe  her?  {lie 
is  a  wicked  jade.  -She  faid  a -hundred  impertinent 
things  to  me. 

Belina.  Well,  I  believe  you,  my  love.;  come,  reco- 
ver  yourfelf.  Heark  ye,  Toinet,  if  you  ever  vex  my 
dear  again,  I  will  turn  you  out  of  doors.  Bo,  give  me 
his  furr-cioke,  and  the  pillows,  that  I  mayfethim  ea- 
Tv  in  his  chair.  You  are  1  do  not  knew  how.  Pull 
your  night  cap  over  your  cars;  there  is  nothing  gives 
people  fo  much  cold,  as  letting  the  air  in  at  the  ears. 

Argan.  Ah!  my  life,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  vou 
for  all  the  care  you  take  of  me, 

Belina  adjufting  the  pillows  which  Gie  puts  round 
him.]  Piaffe  yourfelf  up  that  I  may  put  this  under  you. 
Let- us  put  this  to  keep  you  up,  and  this  on  the  ether 
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fide.  Let  us  place  this  behind  your  back,  and  this  o- 
fcher  to  fupport  your  head. 

Toinet  clapping  a.  pillow  hard  to  his  head.J  And 
this  to  keep  you  from  the  damp. 

Argan  riling  up  in  a  paflion,  and  throwing  all  the 
pillows  after  Toinet  as  Are  runs  away-]  Ah!  ftrumpet, 
thou  intended;  to  ftifle  me. 


SCENE  VIII. 


ARGAN,  BELINA 


B  E  L  I  N  A  i 


H  fo,  oh  fo.  What  is  the  matter  now? 

Argan  throwing  himfelf  in  his  chair.  J  Ob! 


ah!  oh!  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

Belina.  Why  do  you  fly  in  fuch  paffions  ?  her  in¬ 
tention  was  good. 

Argan.  Ah,  my  love,  you  do  not  know  the  malice 
of  that  baggage.  Gh !  fhe  has  put  me  beflde  myfe!f'$ 
and  there  will  be  meed  of  more  than  eight  dofes  of  phy- 
fic,  and  twelve  clyfters  to  fet  all  this  to  rights  again. 

Belina-.  So  fo,  my  little  dearee,  quiet  yourfelf  a  lit¬ 


tle 


Argan.  My  love,  you  are  all  my  comfort. 

Belina.  Poor  little  child. 

Argan.  That  I  may  endeavour  to  requite  the  love 
you  have  for  me,  as  I  told  you,  my  dear,  I  will  make 
my  will. 

Belina.  Ah!  my  love,  do  not  talk  of  that,  pray  now,  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  it;  the  very  word  of  will 
makes  me  tremble  with  grief. 

Argan.  I  defired  you  to  fpeak  of  it  to  your  notary. 

Belina.  He  is  within  there,  I  brought  him  with 
me. 
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Argan.  Let  him  come  here  then,,  my  dear. 

Belina.  Alas!  my  foul,  when  one  loves  a  hufband 
well,  one  cannot  compofe  themfelves  to  think  of  thefe 

things. 

SCEN  E  IX. 


MR.  BONNE  ROY,  BELINA,  ARGAN. 


ARGAN. 


COME  here,  Mr.  Bonnefoy,  come  here.  Take 
a  chair  pray.  My  wife  has  told  me,  Sir,  that 
you  are  a  very  honed  man,  and  a  dncere  friend  of 
hers  •,  and  I  have  defired  her  to  fpeak  to  you  about  a 
will. 

Belina.  Alas,  I  am  not  capable  of  fpeaking  about 
thofe  things. 

Mr.  Bonnefoy.  She  has  unfolded  your  intentions  to 
me,  Sir,  and  what  you  defign  for  her;  and  I  have  to 
tell  you  upon  that  fubjedf,  that  you  cannot  give  your 
wife  any  thing  by  will. 

Argan.  Why  fo? 

Mr.  Bonnefoy.  It  is  contrary  to  cudom.  If  you 
was  in  a  country  of  datute-law,  it  might  be  done ;  but 
at  Paris,  and  in  countries  for  the  mod  part  governed 
by  cudorn,  it  is  what  cannot  be;  and  the  difpofition 
would  be  of  no  effedL  All  the  advantage  that  a  man 
and  woman  joined  by  wedlock  can  give  each  to  the  o- 
t'ner  is  by  mutual  gift  during  life;  moreover,,  there 
mud  be  no  children,  either  of  the  two  conjundhs,  or 
of  one  of  them,  at  the  deceafe  of  the  ftrd  that  dies. 

Argan.  Then  it  is  a  very  foolifh  eudom  that  a  huf- 
band  cannot  leave  any  thing  to  a  wife,  by  whom  he  is 
tenderly  beloved,  and  who  takes  fo  much  care  of  him. 
I  fliould  defire  to  confult  my  counfellor  to  fee  what  I 
could  do* 
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Mr.  Bonnefoy.  You  muft  not  apply  to  counfel,  for 
they  are  generally  fevere  in  tbefe  points,  and  feppofe  it 
a  great  crime  to  difpofe  of  any  thing  contrary  to  law. 
They  are  difficult  people,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  by- 
ways  of  confcience.  There  are  other  perfons  to  con- 
fult  who  are  much  more  proper  to  accommodate  you; 
who  have  expedients  of  palling  gently  over  the  law,  and 
of  making  that  juft  which  is  not  allowed;  who  know 
how  to  fmooth  the  difficulties  of  an  affair,  and  to  find 
means  of  eluding  cuftom  by  fome  indirect  advantage. 
Without  that,  where  fihould  we  always  be?  There  muft 
be  a  facility  in  things,  otherwife  we  fhould  do  nothing, 
and  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  our  bufinefs. 

Argan.  My  wife  told  me,  Sir,  that  you  was  a  very 
fkilful  and  very  honeft  man.  How  then  can  I  do, 
pray,  to  give  her  my  cftate,  and  to  deprive  my  chil¬ 
dren  of  it? 

Mr.  Bonnefoy.  How  can  you  do?  Why  you  rmift 
fecretly  choofe  an  intimate  friend  of  your  wife’s  to- 
whom  you  may  bequeath  in  due  form  by  your  will, 
all  that  you  can,  and  this  friend  Ihall  afterwards  give 
up  all  to  her.  You  may  farther  fign  feveral  bonds,, 
without  fufpicion,  payable  to  feveral  creditors,  who 
ftiall  lend  their  names  to  your  wife,  and  {hall  put  in¬ 
to  her  hands  a  declaration,  that  what  they  had  done  in 
it  was  only  to  ferve  her.  You  may  likewife  in  your  life¬ 
time  put  into  her  hands  ready  money,  or  bills  which 
you  may  have  payable  to  the  bearer. 

.  Belina.  Alas!  you  muft  not  fuffer  all  thefe  thing, 
to  torment  you.  I  will  ftay  no  longer  in  the  world 
when  you  are  gone. 

Argan.  My  dear  life  1 

Belina.  Yes,  my  dear,  If  I  am  fo  unfortunate  as  to 

lofe  you - 

Argan.  My  deareft  wife! 
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Belina.  Life  will  be  no  longer  valuable  to  me. 

Argan.  My  life  ! 

Belina.  And  to  fhew  the  tendernefs  I  have  for  you> 
I  will  foon  follow  you. 

Argan.  My  love,  be  comforted,  I  beg  of  you,  you 
break  my  heart. 

Mr.  Bonnefoy.  Thefe  tears  are  very  unfeafonable, 
and  things  are  not  come  to  that  yet. 

Beli.oa.  Ah !  Sir,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  hufbaad  that  one  loves  tenderly. 

Argan.  If  I  die,  my  foul,,  the  greatefi:  concern  ! 
fhall  have  is  that  I  never  had  a  child  by  thee.  Mr. 
Purgon  told  me  that  he  would  make  me  able  to  get  one. 

Mr.  Bonnefoy.  That  may  happen  ftill. 

Argan.  I  mull  then,  make  ray  will,  my  dear,  after 
the  manner  the  gentleman  fays  ;,  but  by  way  of  pre¬ 
caution  1  will  put  into  your  hands  twenty- thoufand 
livres  in  gold,  which  I  have  concealed  in  the  ceiling  of 
my  alcove,  and  two  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  which 
are  due  to  me,  one  from  Gerante,  and  the  other  from 
Mr.  Damon. 

Belina.  No,  no,  I  will  have  none  of  it.  Ah! - 

how  much  do  you  fay  that  there  is  concealed  in  your 
alcove  ? 

Argan.  Twenty  thoufand  livres,  my  dear. 

Belina.  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  fpeak  to  me  of  riches. 
Ah! — ■ — how  much  are  the  two  notes  for? 

Argan.  My  love,  they  are,  one  for  four  thoufand 
livres,  and  the  other  for  fix. 

Belina.  My  dear,  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  is 
nothing  to  me  in  comparifon  of  thee. 

Mr.  Bonnefoy  to  Argan.]  Would  you  have  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  the  will  ? 

Argan.  Yes,  Sir,  but  we  lhall  be  better  in  my  lit¬ 
tle  clofet.  My  dear,  lead  me. 
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Belina.  Come,  my  deareft  honey. 

SCENE  X. 

ANGELICA,  TOINET. 
TOINET. 

THEY  are  bufy  with  a  fcrivener  there,  and  I  heard 
them  fpeakof  a  will.  Your  mother-in-law  does 
not  deep,  and  it  is  certainly  fome  contrivance  againffc 
your  intereft  that  ffie  is  putting  your  father  upon. 

Angelica.  Let  him  difpofe  of  his  eflate  as  he  thinks 
proper,  provided  he  does  not  difpofe  of  my  heart. 
Thou  feed  the  violent  defigns  they  have  againft  it. 
Do  not  forfake  mey  I  befeech  thee,  Toinet,  in  the  ex-  • 
tremity  I  am  in. 

Toinet.  I  forfake  you!  I  will  fooner  die.  Your 
mother-in-law  in  vain  makes  me  her  confidante,  and 
endeavours -to  bring  me  into  her  intereft;  I  never  had 
any  inclination  for  her,  and  have  been  always  of  your 
fide.  Let  me  alone,  I  will  make  ufe  of  every  thing 
to  ferve  you;  but  to  ferve  you  more  effectually  I  will 
change  my  battery,  conceal  the  zeal  I  have  for>  you*  , 
and  pretend  to  enter  into  the  fenriments  of  your  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother-in-law. 

Angelica.  Strive;  I  intreat  thee,  to  give  Oleanthes 
notice  of  the  marriage  they  have  determined  on. 

Toinet.  I  have- no  per  fin  to  employ  in  that  office 
but  the  old  ufurer  Polichinello,  my  lover,  and  I  mufl 
give  him. fome  kind  words  to  have  him  doit,  which  I 
will  willingly  difburfe  for  you.  It  is  too  late  to-day, 
but  very  early  to-morrow  I  will  fetid  to  feek  for  him*  * 

and  he  will  be  delighted  to - 

Belina  in  the  houfeO  Toinet. 
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Toinet  ro  Angelica.]  Good  night.  I  am  called.. 
You  may  depend  upon  my  fervice. 


ACT  II,  SCENE  I. 


TOINET,.  CLEANTHES, 


Toinet,  not  knowing  Cleanthes, 
RAY,  Sir,  what  do  you  want? 


Cleanthes.  What  do  I  want? 


Toinet.  Ah,  hah,  is  it  you!  amazing!  what  are 


you  come  here  to  do? 


Cleanthes.  To  know  my  fate;  to  confult  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  amiable  Angelica’s  heart;  and  demand 
of  her,  what  her  refolutions  ate  in  regard  to  the  fatal 
marriage  they  have  informed  me  of. 

Toinet.  Yes,  but  Angelica  is  not  to  be  fpoke  with 
thus  point  blank;  there  muft  be  intrigue  to  manage 
that  point,  and  you  have  been  informed  under  how 
ftricl  a  guard  {he  is  kept.  That  they  do  not  fufiFer  her 
to  ftir  abroad,  or  fpeak  to  any  body,  and  that  it  was  the 
curiofity  of  an  old  aunt  only,  which  favoured  us  with 
the  liberty  of  going  to  that  play,  which  gave  birth  to 
vour  paftion;  and  we  are  very  much  upon  our  guard 
left  we  mention  that  adventure, 

Cleanthes.  Accordingly  am  not  come  here  as  Cle¬ 
anthes,  and  under  the  appearance  of  her  lover,  but  as 
a  friend  of  her  mufic-mafter,  who  allows  me  to  fay 
that  he  fent  me  in  his  place. 

Toinet.  Here  is  her  father.  Retire  a  little,  and  I 
fhali  inform  him  you  are  there.. 
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SCENE  II. 


AR-GAN,  TOINET 


Argan  thinking  himfelf  alone,  and  not  perceiving 


Toinet. 


R.  Purgon  advifed  me  to  walk  in  my  chamber 


[  W  S  twelve  times  back  and  forwards  in  a  morning; 
but  I  forgot  to  afk  him,  whether  it  {hould  be  longways, 
or  broadways. 

Toinet.  Sir,  there  is  one - 

Argan.  Speak  low,  child,  thou  haft  fplit  my  brains, 
and  thou  never  conlldereft  that  fick  people  {hould  not 
be  fpoke  to  fo  loud. 

Toinet.  I  would  tell  you,  Sir-: — _ 

Argan.  Speak  low,  I  tell  you. 

Toinet,  Sir - [She  appears  as  if  fne  fpoke. 

Argan.  Hey? 

Toinet.  I  tell  you  that — [She  ftill  appears  as  if  flic, 
fpoke  again. 

Argan.  What  do  you  tell  me? 

Toinet  aloud. }  I  tell  you  here  is  a  man  wants  to 
{peak  with  you. 

Argan  aloud,]  Let  him  come  here, 
v.  [Toinet  beckons  to  Cleanthes  to  approach. 


SCENE  III. 


A  R  G  AN,  C  L  E  AN  THES,  TOINE  T.-’ 


CLEANTHES. 


Toinet  to  Cleanthes.]  Do  not  talk  for  loud,  foe- 
fear  of  fplitting  my  mafter’s  brains.. 


s 
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Cleanthes.  Sir,  I  am  extreamly  glad  to  find  you  up;, 
and  to  fee  that  you  are  better. 

Toinet  pretending  to  be  in  a  pafiion.]  How  better? 
it  is  not  £b,  my  mailer  is  continually  very  ill. 

Cleanthes.  I  had  heard  the  gentleman  was  better, 
and  I  fee  he  looks  well. 

Toinet.  What  do  ye  mean  with  your  looks  well  ? 
He  looks  very  ill,  and  they  are  foolifh  people  who  told 
you  he  was  better.  He  never  "was  fo  ill  in  his  life. 

Argan.  She  is  quite  right. 

Toinet.  He  walks,  fleeps,  eats,  and  drinks  like  o- 
ther  folks;  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  being 
fick- 

Argan.  Very  true. 

Cleanthes.  Sir,  I  am  really  forry  for  it.  I  come 
from  the  young  lady  your  daughters  mufic-mafter. 
He  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  for  a  few  days  ; 
and,  as  I  am  one  of.  his  moft  intimate  friends,  he  fent 
me  in  his  place,  to  go  on  with  her  lefions,  for  fear, 
that:  if  they  were  difcontinued,.  llie  might  forget  what 
fhe  has  already  learnt. 

Argan.  Very  well. [to  Toinet.]  Call  Angelica  here. 

Toinet.  It  would  be  better,.Sir,  to  fhew  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  her  chamber. 

Argan.  No.  Tell  her  to  come  here. 

Toinet.  He  cannot  teach  her  her  leffon  properly  if 
they  are  not  by  themfelves. 

Argan.  Yes,  yes,  he  can. 

Toinet.  Sir,  it  will  only  ftun  you,  and  you  had  need 
to  have  nothing  to  difturb  you,  or  fplit  your  brains, -in 
your  fituation. 

Argan.  No,  no.,  I  love  mufic,,  and  I  fhall  be  glad 

to - Hoh!  here  the  comes,  [to  Toinet.]  Do  you 

go  fee  if  my  wife  is  drefied. 
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SCENE  IV 


ARGAN,  ANGELICA,  CLEANTHE3. 


A  R  G  A  N. 


OME,  daughter;  your  mufiomafter  is  gone  in¬ 


to  the  country,  and  here  is  a  perfon  he  has  lent 


to  teach  you  in  the  mean  time. 

Angelica- knowing-  Cleant'nes.]  Oh,  heavens! 

Argan.  What  is  the  matter?  Why  are- yon  fur- 
prifed  ? 

Angelica.  It  is - — 

Argan.  What  difturbs-you  in  this  manner? 

Angelica.  It  is  a  ftrange  accident.  Sir,  that  I  meet 
with  here. 

Argan.  How? 

Angelica.  Lafl  night  I  dreamt:  that  I  was  in  the 
greatell  diftrefs  imaginable,,  and  that  a  perfon  exa£Uy 
like  this  gentleman,  offered  himfelf  to-  me,  of  whom  I 
begged  affiftance,  and  he  prefently  freed  me  from  the 
trouble  I  was  in;  and  my  furprife  was  very  great  to 
fee  unexpectedly,  upon  my  coming  in  here,,  what  I 
had  in  idea  all  night, 

Cleanthes.'  It  is  no  frnall  pleafure  to  have  a  place 
in  your  thoughts  whether  fleeping  or  waking;  and  my 
good  fortune  would  undoubtedly  be  very  great,  were 
you  in  any  trouble  from  which  you  fliould  think  me 
worthy  to  deliver  you;  and  I  would  do  every  things 
to - 
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SCENE  V. 

A  R  G  A  If,  ANGELICA,  CLEAN-  THE  Sr 
T  O  1  N  E  T. 

T  o  i  n  e  t  to  Argan. 

INDEED,  Sir,  I  am  on  your  GTde  now,  and  unfay 
all  that  I  faid  y.eflerday.  Here  are  Mr.  Diafoirus 
the  father,  and  Mr.  Diafoirus  the  fon,  come  to  pay  you 
a  viGt.  How  rarely  will  you  be  fuited  with  a  fon-iu- 
law!  You  will  fee  one  of  the  beft  made  young  fellows, 
in  the  world,  and  the  wittiefttoo.  He  fpoke  but  two 
words,  and  I  was  charmed  at  them,  and  your  daughter: 
will  be  delighted  with  him. 

Argan  to  Cleanthes,  who  appears  as  if  he  were  go* 
ing.]  Do  not  go,  Sir;  I  am  upon  marrying  my  daugh? 
ter,  and  the  perfon  they  have  brought  hither  is  her  in¬ 
tended  hufbandj  whom  {he  has  not  feen  yet. 

Cleanthes.  It  is  doing  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,. 
Sir,  to  allow  me  to  be  witnefs  of  fo  agreeable  an  in¬ 
terview. 

Argan.  He  is  fon  to  an  eminent  phyfician,.and  the: 
nuptials  will  be  celebrated  in  four  days. 

Cleanthes.  Very  well. 

J 

Argan.  Pleafe  to  inform  her  muGc-mafter  of  it,^ 
that  he  may  be  at  the  wedding. 

Cleanthes.  I  fhall  be  very  fure  to  do  fo. 

Argan.  I  likewife  invite  you. 

Cleanthes.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour. 
Argan.  Come,  place  yourfelves  in  order,  here  they 
come. 
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SCENE  VI. 

MR.  DIAFOIRUS,  THOMAS  D  I  A  F  O  I  R- 
US,  ARC  AN,  'ANGELIC  A,  CLEAN- 
THES,  TOINET,  LACQ^UIES. 


Argan  putting  his  hand  to  his  cap  without  taking 

it  off. 

I  AM  ordered  by  Mr.  Purgon,  Sir,  not  to  take  off 
my  cap.  You  are  of  the  faculty:  you  know  the 
confequences- 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  We  are  in  all  our  vifits  to  give  re¬ 
lief  to  our  patients,  and  not  to  bring  any  inconveni¬ 
ence  upon  them. 

[Argan  and  Mr.  Diafoirus  fpeak  at  the  fame  time.. 
Argan.  I  receive,  Sir, 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  We  come  here,  Sir, 

Argan.  With  a  great  deal  of  pleafure, 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  My  fon  Thomas,  and  I, 

Argan.  The  honour  you  do  me, 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  To  declare  to  you,  Sir, 

Argan.  And  I  could  have  wifhed, 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  The  pleafure  we  receive,. 

Argan.  To  have  been  able  to  have  gone  to  you* 
Mr  Diafoirus.  From  the  favour  you  do  us, 

Argan.  To  affure  you, 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  To  admit  us  fo  kindly 
Argan.  But  you  know,  Sir, 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  To  the  honour,  Sir, 

Argan.  What  it  is  to  be  a  poor  fick  creature* 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Of  your  alliance, 

Argan.  Who  can  do  no  more, 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  And  to  affure  you* 

Argan.  Than  to  tell  you  here, 
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Mr,  Diafoirus.  That  in  affairs  depending  on  out 
faculty, 

Argan.  That  he  will  feek  all  opportunities, 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  As  alfo  in  all  others, 

Argan.  To  make  you  fenfible,  Sir, 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  We  {hall  ever  be  ready.  Sir, 

Argan.  That  he  is  quite  at  your  fervice. 

Mr.  Diafoirus,  To  teftify  our  zeal  for  you. - [to 

his  fon.]  Come,  Thomas,  advance,  make  your  com¬ 
pliments. 

Thomas  Diafoirus  to  Mr.  Diafoirus.]  Should  not  I 
begin  with  the  father? 

Mr.  Diafoirus. .  Certainly, 

Thomas  Diafoirus  to  Argan.]  Sir,  I  come  to  falute, 
recognife,  cherifh,  and  revere  in  you  a  fecond  father-; 
but  a  fecond.father,  to  whom,  I  will  be  fo  bold,  I  am 
more  indebted  than  to  my  firft.  The  firft  begat  me  ; 
but  you  have  adopted  me.  He  received  me  through 
neceffity;  and  you  have  accepted  me  through  favour. 
What  I  have  frcm  him,  is  the  operation  of  his  body, 
what  I  have  from  you,,  is  the  operation  of  your  .will  ; 
and  by  how  much  the  mental  faculties  are  fuperior  to 
the  corporeal,  by  fo  much  am  I  more  indebted  to  you, 
and  by  fo  much  do  I  bold,  as  more  valuable,  this  fu¬ 
ture  filiation,  for  which  I  this  day  come  to  pay  you, 
beforehand,  the  moft  humble  and  moff  refpeftful  ho¬ 
mage. 

Toinet.  Profperity  to  the  colleges,  which  turn  us 
out  fuch  ingenious  people! 

Thomas  Diafoirus  to  Mr.  Diafoirus.].  Was  that 
well  done,  father? 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Optima. 

Argan  to  Angelica-]  Come,  pay  your  compliments 
to  the  gentleman. 
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Thomas  Diafoirus  to  Mr.  Diafoirus.]  Shall  I  kifs 
her  ? 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Certainly. 

Thomas  Diafoirus  to  Angelica.]  Madam,  iris  with 
j-uftice  that  heaven  has  granted  you  the  name  of  mother- 
in  law,  fince  one - 

Argan  to  Thomas  Diafoirus.]  You  are  not  fpeak- 
ing  to  my  wife,  it  is  my  daughter. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Where  is  your  wife  then  ? 

Argan.  She  is  a  coming. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Shall  I  wait  till  {he  comes,  fa¬ 
ther  ? 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Always  pay  your  compliments  to 
the  young  lady. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Madam,  juft  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  gave  an  harmonious 
found,  when  it  was  illuminated  with  the  rays  of  the 
fun;  fo,  in  like  manner,  do  I  feel  myfelf  animated 
with  a  fweet  tranfport  at  the  appearance  of  the  fun  of 
your  beauty:  and  as  the  naturalifts  remark  that  the 
flower  named  the  Heliotrope  turns,  without  ceafrng, 
towards  that  gloriotis  orb;  fo  fhall  my  heart,  hence¬ 
forth  for  ever,  turn  towards  the  refplendent  ftars  of 
your  adorable  eyes,  as  to  its  proper  pole.  Allow  me 
then,  madam,  now  to  pay,  at  the  altar  of  your  charms, 
the  offering  of  that  heart,  which  breathes  not  after, 
nor  is  ambitious  of  any  other  glory  than  that  of  being 
till  death,  madam,  your  moft  humble,  molt  obedient, 
and  moft  faithful  fervant,  and  hufband. 

Toinet.  See  what  it  is  to  ftudy;  it  teaches- people  to 
fay  fine  things. 

Argan  to  Cleanthes.]  Heh!  What  fay  you  to  that  ? 

Cleanthes.  That'  the  gentleman  does  wonders,  and 
that  if  he  is  as  good  a  phyfician  as  he  is  an  orator,  it 
would  he  a  great  pleafure  to  be  one  of  his  patients* 
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Toinet.  Certainly.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  thing,  if 
he  performs  as  fine  cures,  as  he  makes  fine  fpeeches.; 

Argan.  Here*  my  chair  quickly,  and  chairs  for  e- 
very  body.  Sit  you  there,  daughter,  [to  Mr.  Diafoi- 
rus.]  I  think  you  are  very  happy  in  having  fuch  a  fon, 
you  fee  all  the  world  admires  him. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Sir,  it  is  not  becaufe  I  am  his  father, 
but  I  can  fay  I  have  reafcn  to  be  fatisfied  with  him, 
and  that  all  who  fee  him,  fpeak  of  him  as  a  youth  who 
has  no  harm  in  him.  He  never  had  a  very  lively  imagi¬ 
nation,  nor  that  fparkling  wit  which  one  obferves  in 
fome  others;  but  it  was  that,  I  always  looked  upon, 
as  a  happy  prefage  of  his  judgment,  a  quality  requifite 
for  the  exercife  of  our  art.  When  he  was  a  little  one, 
he  was  never  what  one  may  call  roguiffi,  or  waggifh. 
One  might  always  fee  him  mild,  quiet,  and  taciturn, 
never  faying  a  word,  and  never  playing  at  any  ofthofe 
little  games,  that  we  call  children’s  play.  They  had 
all  the  difficulty  imaginable  to  teach  him  to  read,  and 
he  was  nine  years  old  before  he  knew  his  letters. 
Good,  fays  I  within  myfelf;  trees  flow  of  growth,  are 
thofe  which  bear  the  beft  fruit.  One  writes  upon  the 
marble  with  much  more  difficulty  than  one  docs  upon 
the  fand;  but  things  are  much  longer  preferred  there, 
and  that  flownefs  of  apprehenfion,  that  heaviness  of  i- 
magination,  is  a  mark  of  a  future  good  judgment. 
When  I  fent  him  to  college  he  was  hard  put  to  it  ;  but 
he  bore  up  obftinately  againlf  all  difficulties,  and  his 
tutors  always  praifed  him  to  me  for  his  affiduity  and 
his  pains.  In  fhort,  by  mere  dint  of  hammering,  he 
glorioufly  attained  to  be  a  licentiate;  and  I  can  fay 
without  vanity,  that  from  the  time  he  took  his  batchelor 
of  phy Tie’s  degree,  there  is  no  candidate  that  has  made 
more  noife  than  he  in  all  the  difputes  of  the  fchools. 
He  has  rendered  himfelf  formidable  there,  and  not  an 
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a&  paffes  but  he  argues  to  the  laft  extremity  on  the 
fide  of  the  contrary  propofition.  He  is  firm  in  a  dif- 
pute,  ftrenuous  as  a  Turk  in  his  principles-,  and  pur- 
fues  an  argument  to  the  fartheft  recedes  of  logic.  But 
what  pleafes  me  more  than  all  the  reft,  in  which  he 
follows  my  example,  is  that  he  is  blindly  attached  to 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and  that  he  would  never 
comprehend  nor  bear  the  reafons  and  experiments  of 
the  pretended  difcoveries  of  our  age,  concerning  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  opinions  of  the  fame 
fhmp. 

Thomas  Diafoirus  taking  a  large  Thefis  out  of  his 
pocket  rolled  up,  which  he  prefents  to  Angelica.]  I 
have  fupported  a  Thefis  againft  the  Circulators,  which, 
with  the  gentleman’s  per mifikm,  [bowing  to  Argari.]  I 
make  free  to  prefent  to  the  young  lady,  as  a  homage  I 
owe  her  of  the  firft-fruits  of  my  genius. 

Angelica.  Sir,  it  is  an  ufelefs  piece  of  goods  for 
me,  I  do  not  underftand  thofe  fort  of  things. 

Toinet  taking  the  Thefis.]  Give  it  me,  give  it  me, 
it  is  always  worth  taking  for  the  pidture,  it  will  ferve 
to  adorn  our  garret. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  And  with  the  gentleman’s  leave 
alfo,  I  invite  you  to  come  and  fee  one  of  thefe  days, 
for  your  diverfion,  the  diffedtion  of  a  woman,  upon 
which  I  am  to  read  lectures. 

Toinet.  The  diverfion  will  be  agreeable.  There  are 
feme  gentlemen  give  their  miftrefl’es  a  play,  but  to  give 
a  diffedtion  is  fomething  rare. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  As  to  the  reft,' for  what  concerns  the 
requifite  qualities  for  marriage  and  propagation,  I  do 
allure  you,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  us  dodtors, 
he  is  juft  fuch  as  one  could  wilh.  That  he  pofieftes 
in  a  laudable  degree  the  prolific  virtue,  and  that  he 
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of  a  temperament  proper  to  beget,  and  procreate  heal¬ 
thy  children. 

Argan.  Is  it  not  your  intention,.  Sir,  to  pufh  his  in- 
tereft  at  court,  and  procure  for  him  a  phyfician’s- place 
there  ? 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  To  fpeak  freely  to  you,  our  profef- 
fion  amongft  your  great  people  never  feemed  agreeable 
to  me,  and  I  always  found  it  would  be  much  better 
for  us  to  continue  amongft  the  commonalty.  The  pub¬ 
lic  bufinefs  is  commodious.  You  are  accountable  to 
no  body  for  your  actions,  and  provided  one  does  but 
follow  the  beaten  track  of  the  rules  of  2rt,  one  gives 
one’s  felf  no  manner  of  trouble  about  what  may  be  the 
event.  But  what  is  troublefome  among  your  great 
people  is,  that  when  they  happen  to  be  fick,  they  ab- 
folutely  expert  their  phyficians  fhculd  cure  them. 

Toinet.  That  is  a  good  joke  indeed,  and  they  are 
very  fool ifh  to  expefl  that  you  gentlemen  lhould  cure 
them:  you  do  not  attend  them  for  that  purpofe;  you 
only  go  to  take  your  fees,  and  prefcribe  remedies,  it  is 
their  bufinefs  to  cure  themfelves  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Very  true.  "We  are  only  obliged  to 
treat  people  according  to  form. 

Argan  to  Cleanthes.]  Pray,  Sir,  allow  my  daughter 
to  fing  before  the  company. 

Cleanthes.  I  waited  for  your  orders,  Sir,  and  intend 
to  amufe  the  company,  by  finging  along  with  mifs,  a 
fcene  of  a  little  opera  lately  compofed.  [To  Angelica* 
giving  her  a  paper. ]  There  is  your  part, 

Angelica.  I? 

Cleanthes  low  to  Angelica.]  Pray  do  not  refufe,  but 
allow  me  to  let  you  into  the  defign  of  the  fcene  we  are 
going  to  fing.  [aloud.]  I  have  no  voice  for  fing¬ 
ing-,  but  it  is  fufficient  in  this  cafe  if  I  make  myfelf 
underftood,  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  excufe  me,  on 
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account  cf  the  neceffity  I  am  under  to  make  the  young 
lady  fing. 

Argan.  Are  they  pretty  verfes? 

Cleanthes.  It  is  properly  an  extempore  opera,  and 
what  you  are  to  hear  fung,  is  no  more  than  numbered 
profe,  or  a  kind  of  irregular  verfe,  fuch  as  paflion  and 
neceffity  might  fuggeft  to  two  perfons,  -who  fay  things 
out  of  their  own  head,  and  fpeak  off-hand. 

Argan,  Very  well.  Let  us  hear  it. 

Cleanthes.  The  fubjecl  of  the  fcene  is  this.  A  fhep- 
Lerd  was  -attentive  to  the  beauties  of- a  public  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  was  juft  begun,  when  bis  attention  was 
interrupted  by  a  noife  on  one  fide  of  him.  He  turns 
to  look,  and  perceives  a  brutifh  clown  abufing  a  fhep¬ 
herdefs  very  impertinently.  Immediately  he  efpoufed 
the  intereft  of  a  fex  to  which  all  men  owe  homage; 
and  having ^chaftifed  the  churl  for  his  infolence,  he 
comes  to  the  fhepherdefs,  and  obferves  a  young  crea¬ 
ture,  who  was  fhedding  tears  from  two  of  the  fineft 
eyes  he  had  ever  feen.  Alas!  fays  he  within  himfelf, 
could  any  perfon  be  capable  of  infulting  one  fo  ami¬ 
able?  And  what  inhuman,  what  barbarous  creature 
would  not  be  affected  with  fuch  tears?  He  was  folli- 
citous-  to  flop  thofe  tears,  which  he  thought  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  and  the  lovely  fhepherdefs  took  care  at  the  fame 
time,  to  thank  him  for  the  flight  fervice  he  had  done  ; 
but  in  a  manner  fo  charming,  fo  tender,  fo  pafhonate, 
thafthe  fhepherd  could  not  refill  it,  but  every  word, 
every  look  was  a  flaming  fhaft,  which  he  found  pierced 
him  to  the  heart.  Is  there  any  thing,  faid  he,  can 
poflibly  deferve  the  lovely  expreffions  of  fuch  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment?  And  what  would  one  not  do,  what 
fervice,  what  dangeis  would  not  one  go  through  with 
pleafure,  to  attract  but  one  moment  the  moving  ten- 
dernefs  of  fo  grateful  a  mind?  The  whole  diverfion 
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paffes  without  his  paying  the  fmalleft  attention  to  it; 
but  he  complains  it  is  too  fhort,  becaufe  the  conclufi- 
on  of  it  feparates  him  from  his  lovely  fhepherdefs,  and 
from  this  firft  view,  from  this  firfl  moment  he  carried 
along  with  him  all  the  violence  of  a  paffion  of  many 
years  Handing.  He  immediately  fuffered  all  the  mi- 
feries  of  abfence,  and  was  tormented  that  he  could 
no  longer  fee  what  he  faw  for  fo  fhort  a  time.  He 
does  every  thing  poffible  to  regain  that  fight,  the  dear 
idea  of  which  remains  in  his  mind  by  day  and  by  night; 
"but  the  great  conftraint  under  which  the  fhepherdefs  is 
kept,  deprives  him  of  all  opportunity.  The  violence 
of  his  paffion  makes  him  determine  to  afk  the  adorable 
beauty  in  marriage,  as  he  can  live  no  longer  without 
her,  and  he  obtained  her  permiffion  for  this  by  a  let¬ 
ter  which  he  had  the  dexterity  to  have  conveyed  to  her 
hands.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  undeiftands  that  the 
father  of  this  fair  one  has  concluded  a  marriage  with 
another  perfon,  and  that  all  things  are  difpofing  for 
the  celebration  of  the  ceremony.  Judge  what  a  cruel 
Broke  to  the  heart  of  the  melancholy  fhepherd.  See 
him  overwhelmed  with  mortal  forrow.  He  cannot 
fupport  the  terrible  idea  of  feeing  all  that  he  loves  in 
the  arms  of  another  perfon,  and  his  paffion  being  def- 
perate  makes  him  introduce  himfelf  into  the  houfe  of 
his  fhepherdefs  to  learn  her  fentiments,  and  know  from 
her  what  deftiny  he  is  to  determine  upon.  He  there 
meets  with  preparations  for  every  thing  he  fears;  he 
there  fees  the  unworthy  rival,  which  the  caprice  of  a 
father  oppofes  to  the  tendernefTes  of  his  love.  He  fees 
this  ridiculous  rival,  near  the  lovely  fhepherdefs,  trium¬ 
phing,  as  if  the  conquefl  were  certain,  and  this  fight 
fills  him  with  indignation,  which  he  has  the  utmoft 
difficulty  to  conceal.  He  calls  a  mournful  look  on 
the  adorable  fair  one,  and  both  his  refpett  for  her,  and 
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the  prefence  of  her  father,  prevent  his  faying  any  thing 
to  her  but  by  looks.  But  at  laft,  he  breaks  through 
all  reflraint,  and  the  tranfport  of  his  paffion  makes 
him  exprefs  himfelf  in  this  manner.  [He  fings.] 

Fair  Phillis,  ’tis  too  much  to  bear, 

Break  cruel  filence ;  and  your  thoughts  declare. 

Tell  me  at  once  my  deftiny. 

Shall  I  live,  or  muft  I  die  ? 

[Angelica  finging.] 

With  fad,  deje£led  looks,  O  Thyrfis,  fee 
Poor  Phillis  dreads  th’  ill-fated  wedding  day ; 
Sighing,  fhe  lifts  her  eyes  to  heav’n  and  thee, 

And  needs  (he  more  to  fay  ? 

Argan.  Hey,  hey!  I  did  not  know  my  daughter 
was  fuch  a  miftrefs  of  the  art,  as  to  fing  immediately 
without  hefitating. 

Cleanthes.  Alas!  my  Philli^fair, 

Can  the  enamour’d  Thyrfis  be  fo  bleft. 

Your  favour  in  the  leaft  to  (hare, 

And  find  a  place  within  that  lovely  breaft? 
Angelica.  In  this  extreme,  if  I  confefs  my  love, 

Not  modefly  itfelf  can  difapprove, 

Yes,  Thyrfis,  thee  I  love. 

Cleanthes.  O !  found  enchanting  to  the  ear! 

Did  I  dream,  or  did  I  hear? 

R-epeat  it,  Phillis,  and  all  doubt  remove. 
Angelica.  Yes,  Thyrfis,  it  is  thee  I  love. 

Cleanthes.  Once  more,  my  Phillis. 

Angelica.  Thee  I  love. 

Cleanthes.  A  thoufand  times  repeat,  nor  ever  wea¬ 
ry  prove. 

Angelica.  I  love,  I  love, 

Yes,  Thyrfis,  thee  I  love. 

Cleanthes.  Ye  monarchs  of  the  earth,  ye  pow’rs  di¬ 
vine, 

Can. you  compare  your  happinefs  to  mine? 
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But,  Phillis,  there’s  a  haughty  thought 
Does  my  tranfporting  joy  abate, 

A  rival - 

Angelica.  I  more  than  death  the  monfter  hate. 
And  if  his  prefence  tortures  you, 

It  does  no  lefs  to  Phillis  too. 

Cleanthes.  If  with  the  match  a  father’s_pow’r, 
Wou’d  force  you  to  comply. 

Angelica.  I’d  rather,  rather  die  than  give  confent. 
Much  rather,  rather  die. 

Argan,  And  what  faid  the  father  to  all  this  ? 

Cleanthes.  He  faid  nothing. 

Argan.  That  fame  father  was  a  fool  of  a  father,  to 
hear  all  thefe  foolilh  things  without  faying  a  word. 

Cleanthes  continuing  to  ling.]  Ah!  my  love - 

Argan.  No,  no,  enough  of  it.  This  play  is  of  very 
bad  example.  The  fhepherd  Thyrfis  is  a  foolifh  pup¬ 
py,  and  the  fhepherdefs  Phillis,  an  impertinent  bag¬ 
gage,  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  before  a  father,  [to  An¬ 
gelica.]  Shew  me  the  paper.  Ha,  ha.  Where  are  the 
words  then  that  you  fpokeh .  there  is  nothing  written 
here  but  the  mufic. 

Cleanthes.  Why,  do  not  you  know,  Sir,  that  they 
have  difcovered  an  invention  lately,  of  writing  the 
words  in  the  very  notes  themfelves  ? 

Argan.  Very  well-  I  am  your  fervant,  Sir;  fare¬ 
well!  We  could  very  well  have  fpared  your  imperti¬ 
nent  opera. 

Cleanthes.  I  expe£ted  to  divert  you. 

Argan.  Impudence  never  diverts.  Hah !  here 
comes  my  wife. 
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SCENE  VII. 

BEL1NA,  ARGAN,  ANGELICA,  MR.  DIAFOIRUS, 
THOMAS  DIAFOIRUS,  TOINET. 


M 


ARGAN. 

Y  dear,  here  is  young  Mr.  Diafoirus. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Madam,  heaven  has  juft- 
ly  granted  you  the  name  of  mother-in  law,  fince  one 

•perceives  in  your  face- — - - 

Bdina.  I  am  very  glad  I  came  here  at  this  time, 
that  I  might  have  the  honour  of  feeing  you. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Since  one  fees  in  your  face - 

Since  one  fees  in  your  face— Madam,  you  interrupted 
me  in  the  middle  of  my  period,  and  that  has  hurt  my 
-memory. 


Mr.  Diafoirus.  Thomas,  you  may  referve  that  for 
another  time. 

Argan.  Dearee,  I  wilh  you  had  been  here  juft 
non . 


Toinet.  Oh,  madam,  you  have  loft  much  by  not 
being  here  at  the  “  fecond  father,”  at  the  (C  ftatue  of 
“  Memnon,”  and  the  “  flower  named  the  Heliotrope.” 

Argan.  Daughter,  come,  join  hands  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  plight  him  your  troth,  as  your  hufband. 

Angelica.  Sir. 

Argan.  Hey,  Sir!  What  fs  the  meaning  of  this? 

Angelica.  For  goodnefs  lake,  do  not  hurry  things 
too  faft.  Give  us  time  to  know  each  other  at  leaft, 
and  to  find  the  growth  of  that  inclination  in  each  for 
the  other,  which  is  fo  necelfary  to  form  a  perfect  u- 
nion. 

Thomas  Diafoirus,  As  for  me,  madam,  I  have  no 
occafion  to  flay  any  longer,  mine  is  grown  already. 
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Angelica.  If  you  are  fo  forward.  Sir,  it  is  not  fo  with 
me,  and  I  own  to  you  that  your  merit  has  not  as  yet 
made  impreflion  enough  upon  my  mind. 

Argan.  Hoh!  well,  well,  when  you  are  married 
together  there  will  be  time  enough  for  that. 

Angelica.  Oh!  Father,  pray  give  me  time.  Mar¬ 
riage  is  a  chain  fhould  never  be  impofed  by  force  up¬ 
on  a  heart,  and  if  the  gentleman  is  a  man  of  honour, 
he  will  never  accept  of  a  perfon,  who  mull  be  his  by 
conftraint. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Nego  confequentiam ,  madam; 
and  I  may  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  yet  accept  you  from 
the  hands  of  your  father. 

Angelica.  To  offer  violence  is  but  a  very  bad  way 
to  make  you  beloved  by  any  one. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  We  read  in  the  ancients,  ma¬ 
dam,  that  their  cuflom  was  to  carry  off  the  young  wo¬ 
men  they  were  going  to  marry,  from  their  father’s 
houfe  by  force,  that  it  might  not  appear  to  be  with 
their  confent  that  they  flew  into  the  arms  of  a  man. 

Angelica.  The  ancients,  Sir,  are  the  ancients,  and 
we  are  moderns.  Such  grimaces  are  unneceffary  in 
our  age,  and  when  a  marriage  is  agreeable  to  us,  we 
know  very  well  how  to  go  to  it,  without  any  body’s 
dragging  us.  Have  patience,  Sir;  if  you  love  me, 
every  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  me  fhould  be  fo  to 
you  alfo. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Yes,  madam,  as  far  a6  the  inte- 
reds  of  my  love  exclufively. 

Angelica.  But  a  great  fign  of  love  is,  to  fubmit  to 
the  will  of  her  one  loves. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Dijiinguo ,  madam.  In  what  re¬ 
gards  not  the  poffeflion  of  her,  Concede ;  but  in  what 
regards  that,  Nego. 

Toinet.  Reafoning  is  to  no  purpofe.  The  gentle- 
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nun  is  come  fire-new  from  college,  and  he  will  al¬ 
ways  be  too  hard  for  you.  Why  fhould  you  refill: 
fo  much,  and  refufe  the  glory  of  being  tacked  to  the 
body  of  the  faculty? 

Belina.  Perhaps  Ihe  has  fome  other  inclination  in 
her  head. 

Angelica.  If  I  had,  madam,  it  fhould  be  fuch  as 
realon  and  honour  might  allow  me. 

Argan.  Hey-day!  I  a£t  a  pleafant  part  here. 

Belina.  If  I  were  as  you,  child,  I  would  not  by  any 
means  force  her  to  marry,  and  I  know  what  I  would 
do, 

Angelica.  I  know,  madam,  what  you  mean,  and 
the  kindnefs  you  have  for  me:  but  probably  your 
counfels  may  not  be  lucky  enough  to  be  put  in  exe¬ 
cution. 

Belina.  In  times  of  old  it  was  elteemed  a  virtue  for 
children  to  be  obedient  and  fubmiffive  to  the  will  of 
their  parents;  but  very  wife  and  good  children  like 
you  fcorn  to  be  fo. 

Angelica.  Madam,  the  dutyof  adaughter  has  bounds, 
and  neither  reafon  nor  law  extend  it  to  all  forts  of 
things. 

Belina.  That  is  as  much  as  to  fay  you  have  no  aver¬ 
sion  to  matrimony;  but  you  would  chufe  a  hufband  to 
your  own  fancy. 

Angelica.  If  my  father  will  not  give  me  a  hufband 
to  my  liking,  I  fhall,  at  leaft,  intreat  him  not  to  oblige 
me  to  marry  one  I  cannot  love. 

Argan.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  all  this. 

Angelica.  Every  body  to  their  own  end  in  marry¬ 
ing.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  marry  a  hufband  but 
really  to  love  him,  and  to  be  entirely  attached  to  him 
for  life;  I  own  to  you  I  ufe  fome  precaution  in  the 
affair.  There  are  fome  perfons  who  take  hufband® 
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only  to  fet  themfeives  free  from  the  reftraint  of  their 
parents,  and  to  put  themfeives  in  a  fituation  of  doing 
whatever  they  pleafe.  There  are  others,  madam,  who 
make  marriage  a  commerce  of  pure  intereft;  who  on¬ 
ly  marry  to  get  a  jointure,  to  enrich  themfeives  by 
thofe  they  marry;  and  run  without  fcruple  from  huf- 
band  to  hufhand,  to  engrofs  to  themfeives  their  fpoils. 
Thofe  people  really  do  not  ftand  much  upon  cere¬ 
monies,  and  have  little  regard  to  the  perfon  of  the 
man. 

Belina.  You  are  in  a  mighty  vein  of  reafoning  to¬ 
day,  and  1  would  fain  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Angelica.  I,  madam,  what  fhould  I  mean  but  what 
I  fay? 

Belina.  My  dear,  you  are  fuch  a  fimpleton,  that 
there  is  no  bearing  you  any  longer. 

Angelica.  Madam,  you  would  be  glad  to  oblige  me 
to  give  you  fome  impertinent  anfwer;  but  I  tell  you 
before-hand,  you  (hall  not  have  that  advantage. 

Belina.  Nothing  can  equal  your  impudence. 

Angelica.  No,  madam,  your  talking  is  to  no  pur- 
pofe. 

Belina.  You  have  a  ridiculous  pride,  an  imperti¬ 
nent  prefumption  which  makes  you  be  ridiculed  by  all 
the  world. 

Angelica.  All  this  will  be  of  no  fervice,  madam: 
I  fhall  be  difcreet  in  fpite  of  you,  and  to  take  away 
from  you  all  hope  of  fueceedirig  in  what  you  defrre  to 
be  at,  I  {hall  retire. 
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SCENE  VIII. 


ARGAN,  BELINA,  MR.  DIAFOIRUS,  THOMAS 
DIAFOIRUS,  TOINET. 

Argan  to  Angelica,  who  goes  out. 

EAR  ICE,  there  is  no  medium  in  the  cafe. 
_ You  have  your  choice  either  to  marry  this  gen¬ 
tleman  in  four  days  time,  or  to  go  to  a  convent.  [To 
Belina.]  Do  not  give  yourfelf  any  uneaffnefs,  I  will 
bring  her  into  good  order. 

Belina.  I  am  forry  to  leave  you,  my  deareft,  but  I 
have  an  affair  in  the  city,  which  I  muff  attend.  I  lliall 
come  back  again  foon. 

Argan.  Go,  love,  and  call  upon  your  lawyer,  that 
you  may  bid  him  haften  you  know  what. 

Belina.  Adieu,  my  Httle  dea.ee. 

Argan.  Adieu,  love. 


SCENE  IX. 

ARGAN,  MR.  DIAFOIRUS,  THOMAS 
DIAFOIRUS,  TOINET. 


ARGAN. 

T  is  not  credible  bow  much  this  woman  loves  me. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  We  {hall  bid  you  farewell,  Sir. 
Argan.  Pray,  Sir,  tell  me  how  I  am. 

Mr.  Diafoirus  feeling  his  pulfe.]  Here,  Thomas, 
take  the  gentleman’s  other  arm,  to  fee  whether  you 
can  form  a  good  judgment  of  his  pulfe.  Quid  diets? 

Thomas  Diafoirus,  J)ico ,  that  the  gentleman’s  pulfe, 
is  the  pulfe  of  a  perfon  who  is  not  well. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Very  well. 
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Thomas  Diafoirus.  That  it  is  harlh,  not  to  fay  hard- 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Good. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Recoiling. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Bene. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  And  even  a  little  frilking. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Optime. 

Thomas  Diafoirus.  Which  {hews  an  intemperature 
in  the  parenchyma  fplenicum,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
fpleen. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Very  well. 

Argan.  No,  Dr.  Purgon  fays  it  is  my  liver  that  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Why  yes,  he  who  fays  Parenchyma, 
means  both  one  and  the  other,  becaufe  of  the  ftri£t 
fympathy  they  have  together,  by  means  of  the  vqs 
breve  of  the  Pylorus,  and  fometimes  the  Meatus  Cho- 
lidici.  He  undoubtedly  orders  you  to  eat  roaft-meat. 

Argan.  No,  nothing  but  boiled. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Yes,  yes,  roaft,  boiled,  thefame  thing. 
He  orders  you  very  properly,  and  you  cannot  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  hands. 

Argan.  Pray,  Sir,  how  many  corns  of  fait  fhould 
one  put  in  an  egg. 

Mr.  Diafoirus.  Six,  eight,  ten,  by  even  numbers';  as 
in  medicines,  by  odd  numbers. 

Argan.  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant. 

SCENE  X. 

BELINA,  ARGAN. 


BEL  I  N  A. 

MY  dearee,  I  come,  before  I  go  abroad,  to  inform 
you  of  a  thing,  which  you  muft  take  care  of. 
As  I  palled  by  Angelica’s  chamber-door,  I  obferved  a 
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young  fellow  with  her,  who  made  his  efcape  as  foon 
as  he  perceived  me. 

Argan.  A  young  fellow  with  my  daughter? 

Belina.  Yes.  Your  little  daughter  Louifon  was  with 
them  too,  (he  can  probably  give  you  fome  account  of 
them. 

Argan.  Send  her  hither,  lovee;  fend  her  hither, 
[alone.]  Oh!  the  impertinent  baggage.1  I  am  no  long¬ 
er  furprifed  at  her  obftinacy. 

SCENE  XI. 

ARGAN,  LOUISON. 


IOHISON. 

DO  you  want  me,  papa,  my  mamma  told  me,  that 
you  want  to  fpeak  with  me? 

Argan.  Yes,  come  hither.  Come  nearer.  Turn 
you.  Look  at  me.  Heh! 

Louifon.  What,  papa? 

Argan.  So.  ' 

Louifon.  What? 

Argan.  Have  you  nothing  to  fay  to  me  ? 

Louifon.  If  you  pleafe,  I  fhall  tell  you,  to  amufe 
you,  the  ftory  of  the  afs’s  fkin,  or  the  fable  of  the  crow 
and  the  fox,  which  they  taught  me  the  other  day. 
Argan.  That  is  not  what  I  want. . 

Louifon.  What  then? 

Argan.  Ye  cunning  gipfey,  you  know  very  well 
what  I  mean. 

Louifon.  Forgive  me,  papa. 

Argan.  Do  you  obey  me  in  this  manner? 

Louifon.  How? 

Argan.  Did  I  not  charge  you  to  come  diredtly  and 
inform  me  of  all  that  you  faw  ? 
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Louifon.  Yes,  papa. 

Argan.  Have  you  done  fo  then? 

Louifon.  Yes,  papa,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  all  that 
I  have  feen, 

Argan.  And  have  you  feen  nothing  to-day.3 

Louifon.  No,  papa. 

Argan.  No? 

Louifon.  No,  papa. 

Argan.  Indeed? 

Louifon.  Indeed  no. 

Argan.  Hoh,  very  well,  I  will  {hew  you  fome- 

thing. 

Louifon  feeing  Argan  take  a  rod.]  Ah !  papa. 

Argan.  Ha,  hah,  you  little  hypocrite,  you  do  not 
tell  me,  you  faw  a  man  in  your  filler’s  chamber. 

Louifon  crying.]  Papa. 

Argan  taking  her  by  the  arm.]  Here  is  fomething 
will  teach  you  to  lie. 

Louifon  falling  down  on  her  knees.]  Ah,  papa, 
pray  forgive  me.  It  was  becaufe  my  filter  had  bid  me 
not  to  tell  it  you;  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  every 
thing. 

Argan.  You  mult,  firft  of  all,  have  the  rod,  for 
having  told  a  lie.  After  that  we  lhall  confider  of  the 
reft. 

Louifon.  Pray,  papa,  pardon  me. 

Argan.  No,  no. 

Louifon.  Do  not  whip  me,  my  dear  papa, 

Argan.  You  m.uft  be  whipped. 

„  Louifon.  For  heaven’s  fake,  papa,  do  not  whip  me. 

Argan  going  to  whip  her.]  Come,  come. 

Louifon.  Oh!  papa,,  you  have  hurt  me.  Hold,  I 
am  dead.  [She  feigns  herfelf  dead. 

Argan.  Hola,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Loui¬ 
fon,  Louifon.  Oh!  blefs  me!  Louifon.  Ah!  my 
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poor  child.  Oh!  wretched  me!  My  poor  child  is 
dead.  What  have  I  done,  wretch!  Oh!  vilianous 
rod!  A  curfe  on  all  rods!  Oh!  my  dear  child;  my 
poor  little  Louifon. 

Louifon.  So,  fo,  papa,  do  not  cry  fo,  I  am  not  quite, 
dead. 

Argan.  Do  you  fee  the  cunning  gipfey!  Oh!  come, 
come,  I  forgive  you  for  this  time,  if  you  will  really 
tell  me  all. 

Louifon.  Yes,  yes,  papa. 

Argan.  Take  fpecial  care  you  do  however,  for  here 
is  my  little  finger  knows  all,  and  will  tell  me  if  you 
lfe. 

Louifon.  But,  papa,  do  not  tell  my  filter,  that  I  told, 
you. 

•  Argan.  No,  no. 

Louifon,  after  looking  if  any  body  Iiltened.]  Whv, 
papa,  there  came  a  man  into  my  filter's  chamber  when 
T-  was  there. 

Argan.  Well  ? 

Louifon.  I  aficed  him  whatr  he  wanted,  and  he  told 
me  he  was  her  muiic  matter. 

Argan  afide.T  Urn,  um.  There  is  the  bufinefs.  [to 
Louifon. 3  Well? 

Louifon.  Afterwards  my  filter  came. 

Argan.  Well? 

Louifon.  She  find  to  him, be  gone,  be  gone,  be  gone, 
for  heaven’s  fake!  Be  gone,  you  give  me  pain. 

Argan.  Very  well? 

Louifon.  And  he  would  not  go. 

Argan.  What  did  he  fay  to  her? 

Louifon.  He  faid  a  great  many  things. 

Argan.  But  what  were  they? 

Louifon.  He  told  her  this,  and  that,  and  the  other. 
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how  he  loved  her  dearly,  and  that  (he  was  the  prettied 
creature  he  ever  faw. 

Argan.  And  then? 

Louifon.  And  then  he  fell  down  on  his  knees  be 
fore  her. 

Argan.  And  then? 

Louifon.  And  then  he  killed  her  hand. 

Argan.  And  then? 

Louifon.  And  then  my  mamma  came  to  the  door, 
and  he  run  off. 

Argan.  Was  there  nothing  more? 

Louifon.  No,  papa. 

Argan.  My  little  finger  however  mutters  fomething 
befides.  [Putting  his  finger  to  his  ear.]  Stay.  Eh  ? 
ha,  hah!  ay?  hoh,  hoh;  here  is  my  little-finger  tells 
me  fomething  you  faw  more,  which  you  have  not  told 
me. 

Louifon.  Oh!  papa.  Your  little-finger  fibs. 

Atgan.  Take  care. 

Louifon.  No,  papa,  do  not  believe  it,  I  allure  you 
it  is  a  fibber. 

Argan.  Hoh,  well,  well,  we  fhall  fee  that.  Go 
your  way,  and  be  fure  you  obferve  every  thing,  go. 
[alone.]  Well!  I  have  no  more  children.  Oh!  what 
perplexity  of  affairs!  I  have  not  time  fo  much  as  to 
mind  my  illnefs.  R.eally,  I  can  hold  out  no  longer. 

[Falls  down  in  his  chair. 
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SCENE  XII. 


BERALDO,  ARGAN. 


B  E  R  A  L  D  O. 


w 


ELL,  brother,  how  do  you  do?  What  is  the 
matter  ? 


Argan.  Ah,  very  ill,  brother. 

Beraldo.  How,  very  ill? 

Argan.  Yes.  I  am  fo  very  weak,  it  is  incredible^ 

Beraldo.  That  is  a  fad  thing  indeed. 

Argan.  I  have  not  ftrength  to  fpeak,  brother. 

Beraldo.  Brother,  I  came  here  to  propofe  a  match  for 
my  niece,  Angelica. 

Argan  fpeaking  with  great  anger,  and  ftarting  out  of 
his  chair.]  Brother,  do  not  fpeak  to  me  about  tha 
wild  baggage.  She  is  an  idle,  impertinent,  impudent 
hufly,  and  I  will  put  her  into  a  convent,  before  fhe 
lives  two  days  longer. 

Beraldo.  Hoh,  it  is  mighty  well.  I  am  very  glad 
your  ftrength  returns  to  you  a  little,  and  that  my  vifit 
has  done  you  fervice.  Well,  come,  we  will  talk  of 
bufinefs  prefently.  I  have  brought  you  an  entertain-, 
ment  here,  that  will  difiipate  your  melancholy,  and 
difpofe  you  better  for  what  we  are  to  talk  about.  They 
are  gipfies,  drefled  in  Moorilh  habits,  who  perform 
forne  dances,  mixed  with  fongs,  that  I  am  fure  you 
will  be  pleafed  with,  and  this  will  do  you  more  good 
than  one  of  Mr.  Purgon’a  prefcriytions.  Come  a- 
lorg.  , 
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ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 


-•  t ag 


B  .E^K  if«L  D  0,  A  R  G  A  N,  T  0  I  N  E  T. 
BERALDO. 

'HAT  do  yo-u  think  of  this,  brother?"  Is  it  not 
well  worth  a  dofe  of  Caffia? 

Toinet,  H-o,  good  Caffia  is  an  excellent  thing. 
Beraldo.  Well,  {hall  we  talk  together  a  little? 
Argan.  A  little  patience,  brother,  I  fhall  return 
prefently. 

Toinet.  Hold,  Sir  j  you  forget  that  you  cannot  walk 
without  your  cane. 

Argan.  Very  true. 

SCENE  H. 


BERALDO, 


TOINET, 


TOINET.. 

PR. AY,  Sir,  be  ftedfaft  in  the  intereft  of  your 
niece. 

Beraldo.  I  will  try  every  way  to  obtain  for  her  what 
flie  defires. 

Toinet.  We  certainly  muft  prevent  this  extravagant 
match,  which  he  has  got  in  his  head,  and  I  have 
thought  with  myfelf  it  would  be  a  good  job,  if  we 
could  introduce  here  a  phylician  into  our  poll,  to  difi* 
guft  him  with  his  Mr.  Purgon,  and  cry  down  his  con¬ 
duct.  But  as  we  have  no  body  at  hand  to  do  it,  I  have 
determined  to  play  a  trick  of  my  own  head. 

Beraldo.  How? 
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ioinet.  It  is  a  whimGcal  fancy.  It  may  probably 
be  more  fortunate  than  prudent.  Let  me  alone  with 
it;,  do  you  a£t  your  own  part.  Here  he  comes. 

SCENE  III. 


argan,  beraldo. 


B  E  R.  A  L  D  Q. 


LET  me  beg,  brother,  above  all  things,  that 
you  will  not  put  yourfelf  into  any  heat  during 
our  converfation. 

Argan.  Done. 

Beraldo.  That  you  would  anfwer  without  any  eager- 
nefs  to  the  things  I  may  mention  to  you. 

Argan.  Yes. 

Beraldo.  And  that  we  may  reafon  together  upon  the 
bufinefs  we  have  to  talk  over,  with  3  mind  free  from  all 
paffion. 


Argan,  Alas,  yes.  What  a  deal  of  preamble  ! 

Beraldo.  WBence  comes  it,brother,  that  having  fuch 
an  eftate  as  you  have,  and  having  no  children  but  one 
daughter;  for  I  do  not  reckon  your  little  one:  What  is 
the  reafon, ,1  fay,  that  you  talk  of  putting  her  into  a 
convent  ? 

Argan.  Whence  comes  it,  brother,  that  I  am  mafter 
of  my  family,  but  to  do  what  I  think  proper  ? 

Beraldo.  Your  wife  does  not  fail  advifing  you  to  get 
rid  of  your  daughters  in  this  manner;  and  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  that,  through  a  fpirit  of  charity,  {he  would 
be  rejoiced  to  fee  them  both  good  nuns. 

Argan.  O,  ye  are  thereabouts.  My  poor  wife  is  at 
once  brought  into  play.  All  the  world  will  have  it 
that  it  is  her  who  does  all  the  mifchief. 


Beiaia'o.  No,  brotner,  let  that  alone;  five  is  a  wo* 
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man  who  has  the  beft  intentions  in  the  world  for  your 
family,  and  who  is  free  from  all  fort  of  intereft;  who 
has  a  furprifing  affe&ion  for  you,  and  Ihews  a  tender- 
nefs  and  kindnefs  for  your  children  which  is  incon¬ 
ceivable,  that  is  true.  We  will  not  talk  of  that,  but 
return  to  your  daughter.  Brother,  why  would  you  give 
her  in  marriage  to  the  fon  of  a  phyfician? 

Argan.  Brother,  with  an  intention  to  give  myfelf 
fuch  a  fon-in-law  as  I  want. 

Beraldo.  That  is  no  concern,  brother,  of  your 
daughter’s,  and  there  is  a  more  fuitable  match  offered 
to  her. 

Argan.  Yes,  but  this,  brother,  is  more  fuitable  to 
me. 

Beraldo.  But,  brother,  ought  the  hufband  fhe  takes, 
to  be  for  you,  or  herfelf? 

Argan.  Brother,  it  ought  to  be  both  for  herfelf,  and 
for  me,  and  I  will  bring  into  my  family  people  that  I 
have  occafion  for. 

Beraldo.  By  the  fame  reafon,  if  your  little  girl  was 
old  enough,  you  would  marry  her  to  an  apothecary. 

Argan.  Certainly. 

Beraldo.  Is  it  poffible  you  fhould  always  be  fojginfa* 
tuated  with  your  apothecaries  and  doctors,  and  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  fick  in  fpite  of  mankind  and  nature? 

Argan.  What  do  you  mean,  brother? 

Beraldo.  I  mean,  brother,  that  I  do  not  fee  any  man 
who  has  better  health  than  yourfelf,  and  I  would  not 
defire  a  better  conflitution  than  yours.  It  is  a  great 
mark  that  you  are  well,  and  have  a  habit  of  body  per¬ 
fectly  well  eflablifhed,  that  with  all  the  pain  you  have 
taken,  you  have  not  been  able  yet  to  fpoil  the  goodnefs 
of  your  conflitution,  and  that  you  are  not  deftroyed 
by  all  the  medicines  you  have  taken. 

Argan.  You  do  not  know,  brother,  it  is  that  which 
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preferves  me,  and  that  Mr.  Purgon  fays,  I  ftiould  go 
off,  if  he  was  only  three  days  without  taking  care  of 
me. 

Beraldo.  If  you  do  not  take  care  of  yourfelf,  he  will 
take  fo  much  care  of  you,  that  he  will  prefently  fend 
you  to  your  grave. 

Argan.  But  let  us  reafon  a  little,  brother.  You 
have  no  faith  then  in  phyfic  ? 

Beraldo.  No,  brother,  and  I  do  not  find  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  falvation,  to  have  faith  in  it. 

Argan.  What,  do  not  you  believe  a  thing  to  be  true 
which  has  been  eftablifhed  through  all  the  world,  and 
which  all  ages  have  reveied  ? 

Beraldo.  Far  from  thinking  fo,  I  look  on  it,  be¬ 
tween  us,  as  one  of  the  greateft  follies  which  prevails 
amongft  men;  and  to  confider  things  philofophically, 
I  do  not  know  a  more  pleafant  piece  of  mummery;  I 
do  not  fee  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  than  for  one  man 
to  undertake  to  cure  another. 

Argan.  Why,  brother,  will  you  not  allow  that  one 
man  may  cure  another  ? 

Beraldo.  For  this  reafon, brother,  becaufe  thefprings 
of  our  machines  are  hitherto  myfteries  that  men  fcarce 
can  fee  into;  and  becaufe  nature  has  thrown  before 
our  eyes  too  thick  a  veil  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter. 

Argan.  Then  in  your  opinion  phyficians  know  no¬ 
thing. 

Beraldo.  True,  brother.  They  underftand  for  the 
moft  part  polite  literature;  can  talk  good  Latin,  know 
how  to  call  all  diftempers  in  Greek,  to  define,  and  tcf 
diftinguifh  them;  but  for  what  belongs  to  the  curing 
of  them,  that  is  what  they  do  not  know. 

Argan.  But  neverthelefs  you  muft  agree,  that  in  this 
matter  phyficians  know  more  than  ether  people  do. 
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Beraldo.  They  know,  brother,  what  I  have  told  you* 
which  will  not  cure  any  great  matter;  and  all  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  their  art  confifts  in  pompous  nonfenfe,  in 
a  fpecious  babbling,  which  gives  yo-u  words  inftead  of 
reafons,  and  promifes  inftead  of  eftedls. 

Argan.  But  in  fhort,  brother,  there  are  people  as 
wife  and  as  learned  as  yourfelf;  and  we  fee  that  all 
the  world  have  recourfe  to  phyf.cians  in  ficknefs. 

Beraldo.  That  is  a  mark  of  human  weaknefs,  and  not 
of  the  truth  of  their  abilities. 

Argan.  But  phyficians  themfelves  mud  needs  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  truth  of  their  art,  fince  they  make  ufe  of  it 
themfelves. 

Beraldo.  The  reafon  of  that  is,  becaufe  there  are 
fome  amongft  them,  who  are  themfelves  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  error  by  which  they  profit,  and  others  who  make  a 
profit  of  it  without  being  in  it.  For  example,  your 
Mr.  Purgon  knows  no  artifice;  he  is  a  thorough  phy- 
fician,  from  head  to  foot.  One  that  believes  in  his 
rules,  more  than  in  all  the  demonftrations  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  and  who  would  think  it  a  crime  but  to  be 
willing  to  examine  them;  who  fees  nothing  obfcure 
in  phyfic,  nothing  dubious,  nothing  difficult,  and  who 
with  an  impetuofity  of  prepoffefEon,  and  obftinacy  of 
afiurance,  and  a  brutality  void  of  common  fenfe  and 
reafon,  bleeds  and  purges  at  hazard,  and  flops  at  no¬ 
thing.  He  means  no  ill  in  all  that  he  does  for  you, 
it  is  with  the  be  ft  principle  in  the  world,  that  he  will 
difpatch  you,  and  he  will  do  no  more  in  killing  you, 
-than  what  he  has  done  to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
what  upon  occafion  he  would  do  to  himfelf. 

Argan.  That  is  becaufe  you  diflike  him,  brothers 
But  in  fhort,  let  us  come  to  fatt.  What  muft  we  do 
then,  when  we  are  fick? 

Beraldo.  Nothing,  brother. 
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Argan.  Nothing? 

Beraldo..  Nothing,  brother.  We  muft  only  keep, 
ourfelves  quiet.  Nature  herfelf,  would  we  let  her 
alone,  will  gently  deliver  herfelf  from  the  diforder  Ike 
is  fallen  into.  It  is  our  inquietude  and  impatience 
which  fpoils  all,  and  almoft  all  men  die  of  their  phy- 
£c,  and  not  of  their  diforders. 

Argan.  But  you  mull  allow,  brother,  that  we  may 
afhft  this  nature  by  particular  things. 

Beraldo.  Alas,  brother,  thefe  are  mere  notions 
which  we  love  to  feed  ourfelves  with ;  and  at  all  times 
fome  fine  imaginations  have  crept  in  amongft  men. 
which  we  are  apt  to  believe  becaufe  they  flatter  us, 
and  thatdt  were  to  be  wifhed  they  were  true.  When 
a  phyfician  talks  to  you  of  affifting  and  fupporting  na¬ 
ture,  of  removing  from  her  what  is  hurtful,  and  giving 
her  what  is  defective,  of  re-eftablifhing  her  and  reftor-. 
ing  her  to  a  full  exercife  of  her  functions:  when  he 
talks  to  you  of  rectifying  the  blood,  refrefhing  the 
bowels,  and  the  brain,  correcting  the  fpleen,  reftoring 
the  lungs,  fortifying  the  heart,  re-eftablifhing  and  pre¬ 
ferring  the  natural  heat,  and  of  having  fecrets  to 
lengthen  out  life  for  a  long  term  of  years ;  he  repeats 
to  you  exactly  the  romance  of  phyfic.  But  when  yon 
eome  to  the  truth  and  experience  of  it,  you  find  no¬ 
thing  of  all  this,  and  it  is  like  thofe  fine  dreams  which 
leave  you  nothing  upon  waking  hut  the  regret  of  having 
believed  them. 

Argan.  That  is  to  fay,  that  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  fhut  up  in  your  head ;  and  you  pretend 
to  know  more  of  it  than  all  the  gFeat  phyficians  of  our 
age. 

Beraldo.  In  talk,  and  in  things,  your  great  phyfici- 
ans  are  two.  forts  of  people.  Hear  them  talk,  they  are 
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the  mod  fkilful  perfons  In  the  world;  See  them 
and  they  are  the  mod  ignorant  of  all  men. 

Argan.  Alas!  By  what  I  perceive,  you  are  a  grand 
do£Ior,  and  I  heartily  wifli  that  fome  oneofthofe  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  here  to  pay  off  your  arguments,  and  check 
your  prating. 

Beraldo.  Indeed,  brother,  I  do  not  make  it  my  bu- 
linefs  to  attack  the  faculty,  and  every  one  at  their  pe¬ 
rils  and  fortune,  may  believe  what  they  pleafe.  What 
I  fay  of  it  is  only  amongft  ourfelves,  and  I  could  wifli 
to  have  been  able  to  deliver  you  a  little  out  of  the  er¬ 
ror  you  are  in,  and  could  carry  you  to  fee  one  ofMo- 
liere’s  comedies  upon  this  fubjeft  to  amufeyou. 

Argan.  Your  Moliere  with  his  comedies  is  a  fine 
Impudent  fellow,  and  I  think  him  very  pleafant  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  bring  on  the  ftage  fuch  worthy  people  as  the 
phyficians. 

Beraldo.  It  is  not  the  phyficians  that  he  expofes, 
but  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  phyfic. 

Argan.  It  is  mighty  fine  for  him  to  pretend  to  con¬ 
trol  the  faculty;  a  fine  fimpleton,  a  faucy  creature,  to 
make  a  jeft  of  confultations  and  prefcriptions,  to  attack 
the  body  of  phyficians,  and  to  bring  on  the  ftage  fuch 
venerable  perfons  as  thofe  gentlemen. 

Beraldo.  What  would  you  have  him  bring  there,  but 
the  different  profeflions  of  men?  They  bring  there  eve¬ 
ry  day  princes  and  kings,  who  are  of  as  good  a  family 
as  the  phyficians. 

Argan.  Now  by  all  that  is  terrible,  if  I  was  a  phy- 
fitian  I  would  be  revenged  of  his  impudence,  and, when 
he  was  fick,  let  him  die  without  affiftance.  He  ihould 
fay  and  do  in  vain,  I  would  not  prefcribe  him  the  leaft 
bleeding,  the  fmalleft  clyfter,  and  would  fay  to  him, 
perifh,  perilh,  it  will  learn  you  another  time  to  make 
a  joke  of  the  faculty. 
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Beraldo.  You  are  in  a  great  rage  at  him. 

Argan.  Yes,  he  is  a  foolilh  fellow;  and  if  thephy- 
ficians  are  wife,  they  will  do  as  I  fay. 

Beraldo.  He  will  be  ftill  wifer  than  your  phyfici- 
ans:  For  he  will  not  afk  any  affiftance  from  them. 

Argan.  So  much  the  worfe  for  him,  if  he  has  not 
recourfe  to  remedies. 

Beraldo.  He  has  his  reafons  for  not  intending  it, 
and  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  proper  but  for  vigorous 
and  robuft  people,  and  thofe  who  have  ftrength  left  to 
bear  the  phyfic  with  the  difeafe;  but  for  him,  he  has 
but  juft  ftrength  to  bear  his  illnefs  alone. 

Argan.  Very  foolifh  reafons,  thofe!  Hold,  bro¬ 
ther,  let  us  talk  no  more  of  that  man,  for  it  raifes  my 
paffion,  and  you  will  bring  my  diftemper  upon  me. 

Beraldo.  With  all  my  heart,  brother;  and  to 
change  the  converfation,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  for  a 
little  repugnance  which  your  daughter  has  difcover- 
ed  to  you,  you  ought  not  to  take  the  violent  refolu- 
tion  of  putting  her  into  a  convent,  that  in  choice  of 
a  fon-in-law,  you  Ihould  not  blindly  follow  a  paffi¬ 
on  that  tranfports  you,  and  that  you  ought  in  this 
matter  to  accommodate  yourfelf  a  little  to  the  in¬ 
clination  of  your  child,  fince  it  is  for  all  her  life, 
and  fince  the  whole  happinefs  of  her  future  life  de¬ 
pends  on  it. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Mr.  Fleurant  with  a  glifter-pipe  in  his  hand,. 

ARGAN,  BERALDO. 


ARGAN. 

OH!  brother,  with  your  permijhon, 

Beraldo.  How,  what  woiijtjd  you  do? 

Argan.  Take  this  little  cly Her  here,  it  will  Toon  be 
done. 

Beraldo.  You  are  certainly  in  jeft.  Cannot  you 
be  one  minute  without  a  clyfter  or  purge?  Send  it  back 
till  feme  other  time,  and  take  a  little  patience. 

Argan.  This  night,  Mr.  Fleurant,  or  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr.  Fleurant  to  Beraldo. 3.  For  what  reafdn  do  you 
pretend  to  oppofe  the  preferiptions  of  the  faculty,  and 
to  prevent  the  gentleman  from  taking  my  clyfter?  You 
are  very  pleafant  to  be  fo  free. 

Beraldo.  Be  gone,  Sir,  we  fee  very  well  that  you 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to  fpeak  to  people’s  faces. 

Mr.  Fleurant.  You  ought  not  to  make  a  joke  of 
phyfic  in  this  manner,  and  to  make  me  wafte  my  time. 
I  am  not  come  here  but  on  a  good  prefeription,  and 
I  will  go  tell  Mr.  Purgon  how  I  have  been  prevented 
from  executing  his  orders,  and  from  performing  my 
function.  You  will  fee,  you  will  fee- 
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S  C  E  N  E  V. 

ARGAN,  beraldo, 

A  R  G  A  N. 

BROTHER,  you  will  be  the  caufe  here  of  fome 
ditafter. 

Beraldo.  The  great  difafter  of  not  taking  a  clyfter 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Purgon’s  prefcription !  Once  more, 
brother,  is  it  pofiible  that  there  fhould  be  no  way  of 
curing  you  of  the  difeafe  of  the  dodfor,  and  will  you 
all  your  lifetime  lie  buried  in  their  drugs? 

Argan.  Ah,  brother,  you  fpeak  of  it  like  a  man  that 
is  in  perfedt  health;  but  if  you  was  in  my  place,  you 
would  foon  change  your  manner  of  fpeaking.  It  is 
eafy  to  talk  againft  phyfic,  when  one  is  in  perfedt 
health.  — - 

Beraldo.  But  what  illnefs  have  you? 

Argan.  You  will  make  me  mad.  I  wifh  that  you 
had  my  illnefs,  to  fee  if  you  would  prattle  thus.  Ah! 
here  comes  Mr.  Purgon. 

SCENE  VI. 

MR.  PURGON,  ARGAN,  BERALDO, 

T  0  I  N  E  T. 

MR.  PURGON. 

I  Have  juft  now  been  told  very  pleafant  news  below 
at  the  door;  that  you  make  a  joke  of  my  prefcrip- 
tions  here,  and  refute  to  take  the  remedy  which  I  pre- 
fcribed. 

Argan.  Sir,  it  was  not - - 
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Mr.  Purgon.  It  is  great  impudence,  a  ftrange  rebel- 
lion  of  a  patient  againft  his  phyfician. 

Toinet.  That  is  terrible. 

Mr.  Purgon.  A  clyfter  which  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
compofing  myfelf. 

Argan.  It  was  not  I - 

Mr.  Purgon.  Invented  and  made  up  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  art. 

Toinet.  He  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Purgon.  And  which  would  have  produced  a 
furprifing  effe£t  on  the  bowels. 

Argan.  My  brother - 

Mr.  Purgon.  To  return  it  with  contempt! 

Argan  pointing  to  Beraldo.]  It  is  he - 

Mr.  Purgon.  It  is  an  exorbitant  adlion. 

Toinet.  It  is  fo. 

Mr.  Purgon.  An  enormous  outrage  againft  the  pro- 
feflion. 

Argan  pointing  to  Beraldo.]  He  is  the  caufe  of  it. 

Mr.  Purgon.  A  crime  of  high  treafon  againft  the 
faculty,  which  cannot  be  fufficiently  punilhed. 

Toinet.  You  are  certainly  in  the  right. 

Mr.  Purgon.  I  declare  to  you  that  I  break  off  all  com* 
merce  with  you. 

Argan.  It  is  my  brother - 

Mr.  Purgon.  That  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
you. 

Toinet.  You  will  do  well. 

Mr.  Purgon.  And  to  finifh  all  union  with  you,  there 
is  the  deed  of  gift  which  I  made  to  my  nephew  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  marriage. 

Argan.  It  is  my  brother  that  has  done  all  this  mif- 
chief. 

Mr.  Purgon.  To  contemn  my  clyfter! 

Argan.  Let  it  be  brought,  I  will  take  it  immediately. 
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Mr.  Purgon.  I  ihould  have  delivered  you  from  your 
illnefs  before  it  was  long. 

Toinet.  He  does  not  deferve  it. 

Mr.  Purgon.  I  was  going  to  cleanfe  your  body,  and 
to  have  difcharged  it  entirely  of  all  its  bad  humours. 

Argan.  Ah,  brother! 

Mr.  Purgon.  And  I  wanted  no  more  than  a  dozen 
purges  to  have  gone  to  the  bottom  with  you. 

Toinet.  He  does  not  deferve  your  care. 

Mr.  Purgon.  But  fince  you  do  not  chufe  to  be  cured 
by  my  hands - 

Argan.  It  is  not  my  fault. 

Mr.  Purgon.  Since  you  have  forfaken  the  obedience 
which  a  man  owes  to  his  phyfician, 

Toinet.  That  cries  for  vengeance. 

Mr.  Purgon.  Since  you  have  declared  againft  the 
remedies  I  have  prefcribed  you, 

Argan.  Ah,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Purgon.  I  mull  inform  you  that  I  abandon  you 
to  your  evil  conftitution,  to  the  intemperature  of  your 
bowels,  the  corruption  of  your  blood,  the  acrimony  of 
your  bile,  and  the  feculency  of  your  humours. 

Toinet.  It  is  very  well  done. 

Argan.  Oh!  heavens! 

Mr.  Purgon.  And  my  intention  is  that  within  four 
days  time  you  enter  into  an  incurable  ftate. 

Argan.  Ah!  mercy! 

Mr.  Purgon.  That  youfall-into  a  Bradypepfia. 

Argan.  Mr.  Purgon! 

Mr.  Purgon.  From  a  Bradypepfa  into  a  Dyfpepfia, 

Argan.  Mr.  Purgon! 

Mr.  Purgon.  From  a  Dyfpepfia  into  an  Apepfia. 

Argan.  Mr.  Purgon! 

Mr.  Purgon.  From  an  Apepfia  into  a  Lienteria. 

Argan.  Mr.  Purgon! 
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Mr.  Purgon.  From  a  Lienteria  into  a  DilTenteria, 
Argan.  Mr.  Purgon! 

Mr.  Purgon.  From  a  Difienteria  into  a  Dropfy. 
Argan.  Mr.  Purgon  ? 

Mr.  Purgon.  And  from  a  Dropfy  into  a  privation  of 
life,  which  will  be  the  end  of  your  folly. 


SCENE  VII 


AR  GAN,  BERALDO 


ARGAN 


FI  heavens,  I  am  dead!  brother  you  have  un* 


j  \  done  me. 

Beraldo.  Why!  what  is  the  matter? 

Argan.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  I  feel  already  that 
the  faculty  is  taking  its  revenge. 

Beraldo.  Faith,  brother,  you  are  a  fool,  and  I  would 
not  for  a  great  deal  that  you  Ihould  be  feen  doing  what 
you  do.  Pray  feel  your  own  pulfe,  come  to  yourfelf 
again,  and  do  not  be  fo  much  ruled  by  your  imagi¬ 
nation.  • 

Argan.  You  fee,  brother,  the  ftrange  difeafes  he  has 
threatened  me  with. 

Beraldo.  What  a  foolilh  man  you  are! 

Argan.  He  faid  I  fhould  be  incurable  in  lefs  than 
four  days. 

Beraldo.  And  of  what  confequence  is  it  what  he 
faid?  One  would  imagine  that  you  thought  Mr.  Pur¬ 
gon  an  oracle,  and  that  he  held  the  thread  of  your 
days  in  his  hand,  and  could  by  fupreme  authority 
prolong  or  cut  it  fhort  as  he  thought  proper.  Confi- 
der  that  the  principles  of  your  life  are  in  yourfelf,  and 
that  the  anger  of  Mr.  Purgon  is  as  incapable  of  killing 
you,  as  his  remedies  are  of  keeping  you  alive.  Here 
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is  an  opportunity,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  it,  to  rid  your- 
felf  of  the  doctors,  or  if  you  was  not  born  to  be  able 
to  live  without  them,  it  is  eafy  to  have  another  of 
them,  with  whom,  brother,  you  may  run  the  lefs  ha¬ 
zard. 

/ 

Argan.  Ah!  brother,  he  knew  perfectly  my  con- 

flitution,  and  in  what  manner  to  manage  me - 

Beraldo.  I  mud  confefs  to  you,  that  you  are  a  man 
of  great  prepofleffion,  and  that  you  are  wonderfully  in¬ 
fatuated. 


SCENE  VIII. 

ARGAN,  BERALDO,  TOINET. 
Toinet.  to  Argan. 

SIR,  a  dodlor  below  defires  to  fee  you. 

Argan,  Whatdodtor? 

Toinet.  A  doctor  of  phyfic. 

Argan.  I  alk  thee  who  he  is. 

Toinet.  Really  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  is  as  like  me 
as  two  drops  of  water,  and  if  I  was  not  certain  that 
my  mother  was  an  honeft  woman,  I  fhould  fufpedftbat 
this  was  fome  little  brother  fhe  had  given  me  fince  my 
father’s  death. 

Argan.  Let  him  come  In. 

SCENE  IX. 

i- 

ARGAN,  BERALDO. 


BERALDO. 

YOU  are  ferved  to  your  defire.  One  dodlor  leaves 
you,  and  another  offers  himfelf  to  you. 

Vol.  VI.  M 
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Argan.  I  am  much  afraid  that  you  are  the  oaufe  of 
fome  misfortune. 

JBeraldo.  Again  !  are  you  always  upon  that  topic? 
Argan.  See  how  I  have  at  heart  all  thofe  diftempers 
which  I  do  not  know,  thofe - 


SCENE  X. 


A  R  G  A  N,  E  E  R  A  L  D  O,  T  O  2  N  E  T 
dreil'ed  like  a  phyfician. 


TOINET 


LLOW  me,  Sir,  to  pay  you  a  vi fit,  and  to  offer 


il  you  my  fmall  fervices  for  all  the  bleedings  and 
purgations  you  may-have  occdfion  for. 

Argan.  Sir,  -I  am  extreamly  obliged  to  you.  [to 
Beraldo.]  Roally,  Toinet  herfelf ! 

Toinet.  Excufe  me  a  little,  Sir,  I  had  forgot  to 
give  my  ferv-ant  a  meffage,  I  will  return  dire&ly. 


S  C  E  N  E  XI 


argan,  beraldo 


ARGAN 


AH!  would  you  not  think  that  it  is  Toinet? 


jrj!  Beraldo.  The  likenefs  is  certainly  very  great. 
But  this  is  not  the  firfttime  we  have  feen  thefe  fort  of 
things,  and  hiitories  are  replete  with  thefe  fports  of 
nature. 

Argan.  For  my  part  I  am  amazed  at  it,  and - - 
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SCENE  XII. 

ARGAN,  BERALDO-,  TOINET. 
TOINET. 

PRAY,  Sir,  what  do  you  want? 

Argan.  What? 

Toinet.  Bid  you  not  call  me? 

Argan.  I?  no. 

Toinet.  I  have  been  miftaken  then.  ♦ 

Argan.  Stay  a  little  here,  and  fee  how  much  this 
doctor  is  like  thee. 

Toinet.  Yes,  really;  I  have  other  bufinefs  below, 
and  I  have  feen  enough  of  him. 

SCENE  XIII. 


ARGAN,  BERALDO. 


ARGAN. 

IF  I  had  not  feeh  them  both  together,  I  Ihculd  have 
believed  it  was  the  fame. 

Beraldo.  I  have  read  amazing  things  of  thefe  kind 
of  refemblances,and  we  have  feen  of  them  in  our  times, 
where  every  body  have  been  deceived. 

Argan.  For  my  part,  this  would  have  deceived  me, 
ind  I  Ihould  have  fwotn  it  was  the  fame  perfon. 
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SCENE  XIV. 

A  R  G  A  N,  p  E  R  A  L  D  O,  TOINET 

drefTed  like  a  phyfician. 


T  0  I  N  E  T 

IR,  I  fincerely  aft:  pardon. 


y3  Argan  afide  to  Beraldo.]  This  is  furprifing. 

Toinet.  Prav,  Sir,  do  not  be  difpleafed  at  my  cur: 
ofity,  I  had  a  defire  to  fee  fuch  an  illuftrious  patient: 
you  are;  your  reputation,  which  reaches  every  where 
may  excufe  the  freedom  I  have  taken. 

Argan.  I  am  your  fervant. 

Toinet.  I  perceive,  Sir,  that  you  look  earneftly  s 
-me:  how  old  do  you  think!  am? 

Argan.  I  imagine  that  you  may  be  twenty-fix,  < 
twenty-feven  at  moll:. 

Toinet.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  fourfeore  an 
■ten ! 

Argan.  Fourfeore  and  ten ! 

Toinet.  Yes.  You  fee  an  effefil  of  the  fecrets  of  m 
art,  to  preferve  me  thus  frefh  and  ftrong. 

^.rgan.  Ready,  a  fine  youthful  old  fellow  for  one  < 

feurfeore  and  ten. 

Toinet.  I  am  an  itinerant  phyfician,  that  go  froi 
town  to  town,'  province  to  province,  kingdom  to  king 
dor;:,  to  feek  out  famous  matter  for  my  capacity,  < 
find  patients  worthy  of  employing  myfelf  on,  c: 
pable  of  exercifing  the  great  and  noble  fecrets  which 
have  difeovered  in  phyfic.  I  difdain  to  amufe  myfe 
with  the  little  fry  of  common  difeafes,  with  the  trifh 
of  jrheumatifms  and  defluxions,  agues,  vapours,  an 
megrims.  I  would  have  difeafes  of  confequence,  goo 
perpetual  fevers,  with  a  difordered  brain,  good  purp| 
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fevers,  good  plagues,  good  confirmed  dropfies,  good 
pleurifies,  with  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  this  is  what 
pleafes  me,  this  is  what  I  triumph  in;  and  I  with,  Sir, 
that  you  had  all  the  diforders  1  have  juft  now  menti¬ 
oned,  that  you  was  abandoned  by  all  the  phyficians, 
defpaired  of,  at  the  point  of  death,  that  I  might  demon- 
fixate  to  you  the  excellency  of  my  remedies,  and  the 
tie  fire  I  have  to  do  you  fervice. 

Argan.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  kind 
willies. 

Toinet.  Allow  me  to  feel  your  pulfe.  Come  then, 
beat  as  you  fhould.  Aha,  I  (hall  make  you  go  as  you 
ought.  Ho,  this  pulfe  plays  the  impertinent;  I  ob- 
ferve  you  do  not  know  me  yet.  Who  is  your  phy- 
fician  ? 

Argan.  Mr.  Purgon. 

Toinet.  That  man  is  not  wrote  in  my  table-book  a~ 
mongft  the  eminent  phyficians.  What  does  lie  call 
your  illnefs  ? 

Argan.  He  fays  that  it  is  the  liver,  and  others  fay 
that  it  is  the  fpleen. 

Toinet.  They  are  all  blockheads,  your  diforder  is  in. 
your  lungs. 

Argan.  Lungs  ? 

Toinet.  Yes,  what  do  you  feel? 

Argan.  I  feel  pains  frequently  in  my  head. 

Toinet.  The  lungs  to  be  fure. 

Argan.  I  feem  fometimes-to  have  a  dimnefs  before' 
my  eyes. 

Toinet.  The  lungs. 

1  Argan.  I  have  fometimes  a  pain  at  the  heart. 

!  Toinet.  The  lungs  exactly, 

Argan.  I  fometimes  have  a  wearinefs  in  all  my 
[limbs. 

Toinet.  The  lungs  indeed, 

f  M  3, 
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Argan.  And  fometimes  I  am  attacked  with  pains 
in  my  belly  refembling  the  cholic. 

Toinet.  The  lungs.  You  have  an  appetite  for  whafr 
you  eat? 

Argan.  Yes. 

Toinet.  The  lungs.  You  have  no  diflike  to  drink¬ 
ing  a  little  wine  ? 

Argan.  No,  Sir- 

Toinet.  The  lungs.  You  take  a  little  nap  after  re* 
part,  and  are  ready  to  fleep  ? 

Argan.  Yes,  Sir. 

Toinet.  The  lungs,  the  lungs  I  afFure  you.  “What 
does  your  phyfician  order  you  for  diet  ? 

Argan.  Soop. 

Toinet.  Ignorant! 

-Argan.  Fowl. 

Toinet.  Foolilh ! 

Argan.  Veal. 

Toinet.  Stupid! 

Argan.  Broth. 

Toinet.  Foolilh! 

Argan-.  New-laid  eggs. 

Toinet.  Ignorant!- 

Argan.  And  a  few  prunes  at  night  to  relax  the 
belly. 

Argan.  And  above  all  to  drink  my  wine  well  di¬ 
luted. 

Toinet.  Ignorantus ,  ignoranta ,  ignorantum.  You 
mult  have  your  wine  unmixed,  and  to  thicken  your 
Mood,  you  mud  eat  good  fat  beef,  good  fat  pork,  good 
Hutch  cheefe,  good  rice  guel,  and  chefnuts  and  wa¬ 
fers,  to  thicken  and  conglutinate.  Your  dodlor  is  a 
blockhead.  I  will  fend  you  one  of  my  own  choice, 
and  will  come  and  fee  you  from  time  to  time,  as  iQng 
as  I  ftay  in  this  town. 
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Argan.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

Toinet.  What  the  devil  do  you  do  with  this  arm? 

Argan.  How? 

Toinet.  Here  is  an  arm  I  would  cut  off  direftly,  were 
3  in  your  place. 

Argan .  And  for  what  ? 

Toinet.  Do  not  you  fee  . that  attrafts  all  the  nor- 
rilhment  to  itfelf,  and  hinders  this  fide  from  growing? 

Argan.  Yes,  but  I  cannot  want  my  arm. 

Toinet.  You  have  a  right-eye  there  too  that  I  would 
pluck  out  if  1  were  in  your  place. 

Argan.  Pluck  out  an  eye  ? 

Toinet.  Do  not  you  find  it  incommodes  the  other, 
and  robs  it  of  all  its  nourilhment?  Take  my  advice, 
have  it  plucked  out  immediately,  you  will  fee  the  clear¬ 
er  with  the  left  eye. 

^  Argan.  There  is  no  oecafion  for  hafle  in  this  af¬ 
fair. 

Toinet.  Farewell.  I  am  forry  to  leave  you  fofoon, 
but  I  muft  be  prefent  at  a  grand  confultation  we  are  to 
have  about  a  man  who  died  yefterday, 

Argan.  About  a  man  who  died  yefterday! 

Toinet.  Yes,  toconfult  and  fee  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  to  have  cured  him.  Farewell. 

Argan.  You  know  that  fick  people  are  excufed  from 
ceremony. 


SCENE  XV. 

ARGAN,  BERALDO. 

B  E  R  A  L  D  O. 

WHY  now,  this  do£tor  feems  to  be  a  very  un- 
derftanding  man. 

Argan.  Yes;  but  goes  a  little  too  faft. 
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Beraldo.  All  your  great  phyficians  do  fo. 

Argan.  To  cut  off  my  arm,  and  pluck  out  my  eye* 
that  the  other  may  be  better!  I  would  much  rather 
that  it  fhould  not  be  quite  fo  well-.  A  pretty  opera¬ 
tion  indeed,  to  make  me  both  blind  and  lame  at  once„. 

SCENE  XVI. 

1 

ARGAN,  BERALDO,  TOINET. 

Toinet  pretending  to  talk  with  fomebody, 

NO,  no,  I  am  your  humble  fervant  for  that.  I 
am  not  in  a  merry  humour. 

Argan.  What  is  the  matter? 

Toinet.  Your  phyfician,  truly,  wants  to  feel  my 

pulfe. 

Argan.  Obferve,  there,  at  fourfcore  and  ten  years 

of  age. 

Beraldo.  Well,  come,  brother,  lince  your  Mr.  Pur- 
eon  has  differed  with  you,  will  you  give  me  leave  to 
ipeak  of  the  match,  which  is  propofed  for  my  niece. 

Argan.  No,  brother,  I  will  put  her  into  a  convent, 
as  fire  oppofed  my  inclinations.  I  fee  plainly  there  is- 
fome  intrigue  in  the  cafe,  and  I  have  difcovered  a  cer¬ 
tain  fecret  interview,  which  they  do  not  know  I 
have  difcovered. 

Beraldo.  Well,  brother,  allowing  there  were  fome 
little  inclination,  would  that  be  fo  offenfive,  and  can 
any  tiling  appear  criminal,  when  all  this  tends  only  to 
what  is  very  honeft,  as  matrimony? 

Argan.  Be  it  as  it  will,  brother,  fhe  fhall  be  a  nun, 
that  I  am  refolved  upon. 

Beraldo.  You  will  pleafe  a  particular  perfon  very 
much. 
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Argan.  I  underftand  you.  You  are  always  harp¬ 
ing  upon  that  ftring,  and  my  wife  flicks  in  your  fto- 
mach  very  much. 

Beraldo.  Well,  yes,  brother,  fince'  I  mull  fpeak 
freely,  it  is  your  wife  which  I  mean;  and  I  can  no 
more  endure  the  infatuation  you  are  under  in  refpefl  to 
her,  than  I  can  your  infatuation  in  refpecl  to  phytic, 
nor  to  fee  you  run  headlong  into  every  fnare  fire  lays  • 
for  you. 

Toinet.  Ah,  Sir,  do  not  talk  of  madam,  Hie  is  a 
woman  of  whom  there  is  nothing  to  be  faia;  a  wro- 
man  without  artifice,  and  who  loves  my  mailer,  who  - 
loves  him - One  cannot- exprefs  how  much. 

Argan.  Aik  her  but  how  fond  fhe  is  of  me. 

Toinet.  It  is  true. 

Argan.  What  pam  my  ficknefs  gives  her. 

Toinet.  Molt  certainly. 

Argan.  And  the  care  and  the  pains  fhe  takes  about 
me. 

Toinet.  It  is  true,  [to  Beraldo. 3  Do  you  chufe  I 
fhould  convince-  you,  and  fhew  you  foon  how  madam 
loves  my  mailer?  [to  Argan.]  Sir,  let  me  undeceive 
him,  and  free  him  from  his  miflake. 

Argan.  How? 

Toinet.  Mjr  miflrefs  is  juft  come  back.  Set  your- 
felf  down  in  this  chair,  ftretc’ned  out  at  your  full- 
length,  and  feign  yourfelf  dead.  You.  will  fee  the  cli- 
flrels  fire  will  be  in  when  I  have  acquainted  her  with 
the  news. 

Argan.  I  will,  do  it. 

Toinet.  Yes,  but  do  not-  let  her  remain  in  defpair 
long,  tor  fhe  may  probably  die  by  it. 

Argan.  Let  me  alone. 

Toinet  to  Beraldo,]  Conceal  yourfelf  in  this  cor- 

23<Ci>  i 
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SCENE  XVII 


A  K  G  A  N,  T  O  X  N  E  T, 


A  R  d  A  N 


IS  there  not  fome  hazard  in  counterfeiting  death  ? 

Toinet.  No,  no.  What  hazard  can  there  be? 
Only  ftretch  yourfelf  out  there.  It  will  be  a  great 
pleafure  to  confound  your  brother.  Here  is  my  mif- 
trefs.  Steady  as  you  are. 

S  C  E  N  E  XVIII. 

Belina,  Arcan  llretched  out  in  his  chair,  T  o  i= 

NET. 

Toinet  pretending  not  to  fee  Belina. 


Hi  heavens!  oh!  wretched!  what  a  ftrange  ac= 


\^Jr  ciaent! 

Belina.  What  is  the  matter,  Toinet? 

Toinet.  Ah,  madam! 

Belina.  What  is  the  matter? 

Toinet.  Your  hufband  is  dead. 

Belina.  My  hulband  dead? 

Toinet.  Oh!  yes.  The  poor  foul  is  defundh. 

Belina.  Certainlv? 

J 

Toinet.  Certainly.  No  body  knows  of  this  affair  as 
yet,  I  was  here  all  alone  with  him.  He  juft  now  di¬ 
ed  in  my  arms.  Here,  fee  him  laid  at  his  full  length 
in  this  chair. 

Belina.  God  be  thanked.  Here  I  am  delivered  from 
a  terrible  burden.  What  a  fool  art  thou-,  Toinet,  to 
be  fo  afHiched  at  his  death! 

Toinet.  Madam,  I  thought  that  we  ought  to  cry. 
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Belina.  Go,  go,  it  is  not  worth  while.  There  is  no 
lofs  of  him,  and  what  good  did  he  do  upon  earth  ?  A 
troublefome  wretch  to  all  the  world,  a  filthy,  naufeous 
fellow,  never  without  a  clyfter,  or  a  dofe  of  phyfic  in 
his  guts ;  always  fniveling,  coughing,  or  fpitting;  a 
ftupid,  tedious,  ill  natured  creature;  forever  fati¬ 
guing  people,  and  bawling  continually  at  his  maids  and 
his  footmen. 

Toinet.  An  admirable  funeral  oration! 

Belina.  Toinet,  you  muft  help  me  to  execute  my 
intention,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  in  ferving 
me  your  recompence  is  certain.  Since  it  is  fo  lucky- 
no  body  is  yet  acquainted  with  the  affair,  let  us  carry 
him  to  his  bed,  and  keep  his  death  a  fecret,  until  I 
have  accompiifhed  my  bufinefs.  There  are  fome  pa¬ 
pers,  and  there  is  fome  money,  that  I- have  a  mind  to 
feize  on,  and  it  is  not  juft  that  I  fhouid  have  paft  the 
prime  of  my  years  with  him,  without  any  manner  of 
advantage.  Come,  Toinet,  let  us  in  the  firft  p’ace 
take  all  his  keys. 

Argan  ftarting  up  haftily.]  Not  fo  faft. 

Belina  Ah! 

Argan.  Ay,  miftrefs  wife,  is  this  your  affection  for¬ 
me? 

Toinet.  Ah,  hah,  the  defunct  is  not  dead. 

Argan  to  Belina,  who  makes  off.]  l  am  veryalad  to 
difcover  your  love,  and  to  have  heard  the  fine  pane¬ 
gyric  you  made  upon  me.  It  is  a  wholefome  piece  . 
of  advice,  which  will  make  me  wife  for  the  future,  and 
prevent  me  doing  a  good  many  things  I  intended 
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SCENE  XIX. 

Beraleo  coming  out  of  the  place  where  he  was  hid. 

4RGAU,  T  O  I  N  E  T . 


B  E  R  A  L  D  0. 

'^"^IT'XELL,  brother,  you  fee  how  it  is. 

VV  Toinet-  Really?  I  could  never  have  believed 
it.  But  i  hear  vour  daughter^  place  yourfelf  as  you 
were,  and  let  us'iee-  how  the  will  receive  the  accounts1 
of  vour  death.  It  is  a  thing  which  it  will  not  be  at  all 
smifs  to  try,  and  fince  your  hand  is  in,  you  will  know, 
by  this  means,  how  much  you  are  efteemed  by  your 
family, 

[Beraido  conceals  himfelf  again,. 


SCENE  XX, 

A-RGAN,  ANGELICA,  TOINET. 


Toinet  pretending  not  to  fee  Angelica. 

,H  heaven!  ah!  fad  affair!  unlucky  day! 

Angelica.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Tci- 
net,  and  what  do  vou  cry  for  ?- 

Tcinet.  Oh!  I  have  melancholy  news  to  acquaint 


you  with. 

*  , 

Angelica.  Eh  ?  whar? 

Toinet.  Tour  father  is  dead, 

Angelica.  Ah,  Tcinet,  my  father  dead? 

Toinet.  Yes,  you  fee  him  there,  he  died  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  a  fainting  fit  which  he  was  feized  with. 

Angelica.  Heavens!  what  a  misfortune!  cruel  fate! 
Alas!  muff  I  lefe  my  father,  the  only  perfon  1  had 
eft  in  the  world!  and  muff  I  aifo,  to  increafe  my  de- 
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fpair,  lofe  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  angry  with  mefe 
what  will  become  of  me,  unhappy  wretch !  and  what 
comfort  can  I  find  after  fo  irreparable  alofs! 

SCENE  XXI. 

ARGAN.,  ANGELICA,  CLEANTHES,  T  O  I  N  E  T. 


CLEANTHES. 

'HAT  ails  you,  fair  Angelica?  and  what  mif. 
fortune  makes  you  weep? 

Angelica.  I  weep  for  the  death  of  my  father,  the 
greateft  lofs  I  could  meet  with. 

Cleanthes.  Heavens!  what  an  unexpected  ftroke! 
Alas  !  after  the  demand  I  had  intreated  your  uncle  to 
make  of  you  in  marriage,  I  was  coming  to  prefent  my- 
felfto  h  im,  to  endeavour  by  my  refpedls  and  intreaties 
to- incline  his  heart  to  grantyou  to  my  willies. 

Angelica.  Ah!  Cleanthes,  let  us  fpeak  no  more  of 
it.  Let  us  here  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  marriage. 
After  the  death  of  my  father,  I  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  world,  I  renounce  it  for  ever.  Yes, 
my  dear-  father,  if  I  have  oppofed  your  inclinations 
lately,  I  will  follow  one  of  your  intentions  at  leaft,  and 
make  amends,  by  that,  [kneeling]  for  the  concern  I 
accufe  myfelf  of  having  given  you.  Allow  me,  father,, 
now  to  give  you  my  promife  of  it,  and  to  embrace  you, 
to  witnefs  to  you  my  refentment. 

Argan  embracing  Angelica.]  Oh!  my  child! 

Angelica.  Hah! 

Argan.  Come,  be  not  afraid,  I  am  not  dead.  Come, 
thou  art  my  true  fiefii  and  blood,  my  real  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  I  am  delighted  that  I  have  difeoveted  thy  af¬ 
fection. 
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SCENE  XXIL 

ARGAN,  BERA.LD0,  ANGELICA,  CLEAN- 
THES,  T  01  NET. 


AN G  E  L  I  G  A , 


HOW  agreeably  am  Ifurprifed!  Since,  by  very- 
good  fortune,  heaven  reftoresyou  to  my  wifhes, 
Sir,  allow  me  here  to  throw  myfelf  at  your  feet,  to 
implore  one  favour  of  you.  If  you  are  not.  favourable 
to  the  inclination  of  my  heart,  if  you  refufe  me  Clean- 
thes  for  a  hufband;  I  conjure  you  at  leaft,  not  to  ob¬ 
lige  me  to  marry,  another.  This  is  all  the  favour  I  afk 

©f  you. 

Cleanthes  throwing,  himfelf  at  Argan’s  feet. ]  Ah  ! 
Sir,  permit  yourfelf  to  be  touched  with  her  intreaties 
and  mine;  and  do  notfhew  yourfelf  averfe  to  the  mu? 
tual  ardors  of  fo  agreeable  a  paffion. 

Beraldo.  Brother,  can  you  withftand  this  ? 

Toinet.  Sir,  can  you  be  infenfible  of  fo  much  love* 
Argan.  Let  him  turn  phyfician,  I  confent  to  the 
marriage,  [to  Cleanthes.]  Yes,  Sir,  turn  phyfician,  and 
you  fhall  have  her. 

Cleanthes.  Moft  willingly.  If  it  only  flicks  at  that,. 
Sir,  to  become  your  fon-in-law,  I  will  be  a  phyfician, 
and  even  an  apothecary,  if  you  chufe  it.  I  fhould  do 
much  more  to  obtain  the  fair  Angelica. 

Beraldo.  But,  brother,  I  have  juft  recolledled,  that 
the  conveniency  will  be  much  greater  to  turn  phyfici¬ 
an  yourfelf,  and  have  all  that  you  want  within  yourfelf. 

Toinet.  Very  true.  That  is-the  right  way  to  cure 
yourfelf  foon ;  and  there  is  no  diftemper  fo  daring,  as 
to  meddle  with  the  perfon  of  a  phyfician. 

Argan.  I  fancy,  you  banter  me,  brother.  Aim  I  of 
an  age.  to  ftudy? 
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Beraldo.  P(haw,  ftudy!  why,  you  are  learned  e- 
nough  ;  there  are  a  great  many  among  them,  who  do 
not  know  more  than  yourfelf. 

Argan.  But  one  fhould  know  how  to  fpeak  Latin 
well,  to  know  the  diftempers,  and  the  remedies  proper 
to  apply  to  them. 

Beraldo.  You  will  learn  all  that  by  putting  on  the 
robe  and  cap  of  a  phyfician,  and  you  will  afterwards 
be  more  (kilful  than  you  would  wi(h  to  be. 

Argan.  What!  do  people  underftand  how  to  con- 
verfe  upon  diftempers,  when  they  have  on  that  habit  ? 

Beraldo.  Yes.  You  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
talk}  with  a  gown  and  cap,  any.  ftuff  becomes  learned, 
and  nonfenfe  becomes  fenfe. 

Toinet.  Hold,  Sir,  were  there  no  more  than  your 
beard,  that  goes  a  great  way  already;  a  beard  makes 
more  than  half  in  the  compofition  of  a  doftor. 

Cleanthefr.  At  worft,  l  am  ready  to  do  every  thing. 

Beraldo  to  Argan.]  Will  you  have  the  thing  done 
dire&ly? 

Argan.  How  direftly? 

Beraldo.  Yes,  and  in  your  own  houfe. 

Argan.  In  my  own  houfe?. 

Beraldo.  Yes,  I’  know  a  body  of  phyficians,  my 
friends,  who  will  come  immediately  and  perform  the 
ceremony  in  your  hall.  It  will  coft  you  nothing. 

Argan.  But  what  (hall  I  fay,  what  (hall  I  anfwer  ,x 

Beraldo.  They  will  inftrudl  you  in  a  few  words,  and 
they  will  give  you  in  writing,  what  you  are  to  fay. 
Go  drefs  yourfelf  in  a  decent  manner,  L  will  go  fend 
for  them. 

Argan.  Very  well,  do  fo. 


Z‘8  o 
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SCENE  THE  LAST. 

BERALDO,  ANGELICA,  C  L  E  A  N  T  H  E  S*_ 
T  0  I  N  E  T. 


CLE  ANT  THES. 

’HAT  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  body  o£ 
your  friends? 

Toinet.What  is  your  intention? 

Beraldo,  We  are  going  to.  amufe  ourfelves  a  little 
this  evening.  The  players  have  made  an  interlude  of 
a  doctor's  admilTion  with  dances  and  mufic,  I  defire  we 
may  take  the  diverfion  of  it  together,  and  that  my 
brother  may  be  the  chief  performer  in  it. 

Angelica.  But.  uncle,  methinks  you  play  upon  my 
father  rather  too  much. 

Beraldo.  Dear  Angelica,  this  is  not  fo  much  playing 
on  him,  as  giving  into  his  fancies*  We  map  each  of 
us  take  a  part  in  it  ourfelves,  and  fo  perform  the  co¬ 
medy  to  one  another.  The  carnival  will  permit  us  to 
do  all  this.  Let  us  go  immediately. to  put  every  thing 
in  readinefs. 

Cleanthes  to  Angelica.]  Do  you  agree  to  it  ? 

Angelica.  I  will  agree  to  every  thing  of  which  my 
uncle  takes  the  management. 
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I  “ 

INTERLUDE. 

FIRST  ENTRY. 

Upholfterers  enter  dancing  to  prepare  the  hall,,  and 
place  the  benches  to  mufic. 

SECOND  ENTRY. 

A  cavalcade  of  phyficians  to  the  found  of  rnftruments. 

Perfons  carrying  clyfter-pipes  which  reprefent  ma¬ 
ces,  enter  fir-ft.  After  them  come  the  apothecaries 
with  their  mortars,  furgeons  and  doctors  two  by  two, 
who  place  themfelves  on  each  fide  the  ftage,  whiifi:  the 
prefident  afcends  a  chair,  which  is  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  Argan  who  is  to  be  admitted  a  dodtor  of 
phyfic,  places  himfelf  on  a  low  ftool  at  the  foot  of  the 
prefident’s  chair. 


PRISES. 

^  CavantiJJimi  declares, 
Medicince  profefforesy 
Shn  hie  ajfemblati  ejiis ; 

Et  vos  altri  mejjiores , 
Sententiarum  facultatis 
Fideles  executores  ; 
Chirurgiani  et  apothicari , 
Atque  tota  compania  aujji , 
Salus,  honor ,  et  argentum , 
Atque  honum  appetitum. 
Non  pojjiim ,  doEli  confreri ,, 
In  me  fat  is  admirariy 
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Fhialis  bona  invention 
EJl  medici  profeffto ; 

£htam  bella.chofa  eft,  et  bene  trouvata , 
Medicina  benedicla. 
ghtae  fuo  nomine  folo 
Marvelofo  miraculo 
Since  ft  longo  tempore ; 

Has  made  in  clover  vivere 
So  many  people  omni  gen  ere. 

Per  totam  terrain  videmus 
Crandam  vogam  ubi fumus  ; 

Et  quod  grande s  et  petit i 
Sunt  de  nobis  infatuti: 

Tot  us  mundus  currens  adnoftros  remedies? 
Nos  regardat  ficutdeos , 

Et  noftris  praejeriptionibus 
Principes  et  reges  fubjebios  videtis. 

,Tis  therefore  noftra-  fapientia. 

Bonus  fenfus  atque  prudentia. 

Strongly  for  to  iravaillare, 

A  nos  bene  confervare 
In  tali  credit o,  voga  et  honor e; 

Et  take  care  a  non  recevere 
In  noftro  doclo  corpora 
Q 'uam  perfanas  capabiles, 

Et  iotas  dignas  ftllire 
Has  p  lap  as  hsnorabi/es > 

For  that  nunc  convocati  eftis , 

Et  credo  quod findebitis 
Dignam  matieram  medici , 

In  fpavanti  homine  that  there  you  fee  ;  - 
Whom  in  thingis  omnibus 
Domo  ad  interrogandum 
Et  a  bottom  examinandum 
Veftris  capacitatibus » 
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rirft  Doctor.  Si  mihi  licentiam  dat  dominus  praefes. 

Et  tanti  doEli  doblores , 

Et  aftiftantes  illuftres , 

Learnidijfimo  bacheliero 
Quern  eftimo  et  honoro , 

Demandabo  caujam  et  rationem ,  quare 
Opium  facit  dormire  ? 

Argaji.  Mihi  a  doclo  doclore 

Demandatur  caufam  et  rationem ,  quart 
Opium  facit  dormire. 

To  which  refpondeo , 

Qitia  eft  in  eo 
Virtiis  dormitiva, 

Cujus  eft  natura 
Senfus ftupiftre. 

Chorus.  Bene,  bene ,  bene,  bene,  re  [ponder  e , 

Dignus  dignus  eft  intrare 
In  noftro  doclo  cor  pore. 

Second  Doctor.  Cum  permiftione  domini  praeftdtS*, 
DoEtiJftmae  facultatis , 

Et  totius  his  noftris  atlis- 
Qompaniae  ajfftantis, 

Demandabo  tibi,  docle  bacheliere > 

Quae funt  remedia , 

Quae  in  maladia 
Call’d  Hydropifta 
Convenit  facer  e  ? 

.Argan.  Clifterium  donare, 

Poftea  bleedare , 

Afterwards  purgare. 

Chorus.  Bene ,  bene ,  bene,  bene  refpondere , 

Dignus,  dignus  eft  intrare 
In  noftro  doclo  corpore. 

Third  Doctor.  Si  bonum  femblatur  domino  praeftdi$ 
Doclijfmae  facultati 
Et  companiae  praefenti, 
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Demandabo  tibi,  doSie  bacheliere , 
ftBiae  remedia  eticis, 

Pulmonicis  atqiie  afmaticis 

Do  you  think  a-propos  facer e? 

Argan.  Clift  erium  don  are, 

Pojlea  bleedare , 

Afterwards  purgare. 

Cho  rus.  Bene,  bene,  bene,  bene  ref  ponder  e : 

Dignus,  dignus  eft  intrare 
In  noftro  doclo  corpore. 

Fourth  Doctor.  Super  illas  maladias , 

DoFlus  bachelierus  dixit  maravillas  : 

But  if  1  do  not  teize  and  fret  dorainum  praeftdemy 
DoEHjftmam facult  atem, 

Et  totam  honarabilem 
Companiam  hearkennantem  ; 

Faciam  illi  unam  quaeftionem, 

Laft  night  patientus  unus 
Chancd  to  fall  in  meus  manus  • 

Habet  grandam fievram  cum  redoubt  ament  is 
Grandum  dolorera  capitis , 

Et  grandum  malum  in  his  ft-de, 

Cum  granda  difficult  ate 
Et  pena  rsfpirare. 

Be  pleas'd  then  to  tell  me , 

Docle  bacheliere, 

Child  illi  facer  e? 

Argan.  Clift  erium  donare, 

Poftea  bleedare , 

Afterwards  purgare . 

Fifth  Doclor.  But  if  maladia 
Opiniatria , 

Non  vult  fe  curirc , 

Shad  illi  facere? 
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Argan.  Clijierium  donare , 

Pq/iea  bleedare , 

After-wards  pargare. 

Re  bleedare,  repurgare,  et  reclyjlerifare. 
Chorus.  Bene,  bene ,  bene ,  bene  refpondere : 
Dignus,  dignus  ejl  intrare 
In  tiojlro  doclo  corpore. 

The  Prefident  to  Argan.]  Jnras  keepare  Jlatuta 
Per  facidtatem  praefcripta. 

Cum  fenfu  et  jugeamento  ? 

Argan.  Jnro. 

The  Prefident.  To  be  in  omnibus 
Confultationibus 
Ancieni  avifo ; 

Aut  bono , 

Aut  baddo  ? 

Argon.  Juro. 

The  Prefident.  That  thoiClt  never  tefervire 
Be  remediis  aucunis. 

Than  only  thofe  doElae  facultatis  ; 

Should  the  patient  burJl-0 
Et  mori  de  fuo  malo  ? 

Argan.  Jvcro. 

The  Prefident.  Ego  cum  iflo  boneto 
Venerabili  et  dodo, 

Dono  tibi  et  concedo 
Virtutem  et  po-werantianv, 

Medicandi , 

Purgandi, 

Bleedandi , 

P  richandiy 
Cuttandi, 

Slajhandi, 

Et  occidendi 

Impure  per  totam  terram. 
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THIRD  ENTRY. 

The  Surgeons  and  apothecaries  bow  to  moGc  to 

Argan. 


A  R  G  A  N. 

R  A  ND  E  S  dotlores  doftrinde, 

Of  rhubarbe  and  of  fene : 

'Twou’d  be  in  me  without  doubt  onethinga  folia, 
Inepta  et  ridicida , 

If  I Jhould  m' engageare 
Vobis  louangeas  donarc, 

Et  pretendebam  addare 
Des  lumieras  an  foleilby 
Et  des  etoilas  an  cieloy 
Des  ondas  a  loceano; 

Et  des  rofas  to  the  fpringo. 

Agree  that  in  one  ivordo 


Pro  toto  remercimento 
Pandam  gratiam  corpori  tam  doclo , 

Vobis ,  vobis  debeo 

More  than  to  naturae ,  et  than  to  patri  me d  j 
Natura  et  pater  meus 
Hominem  me  habenl  factum : 

But  vos  me ,  that  which  is  plus, 

Avetis  fadhtm  medicum. 

Honor,  favor,  et  gratia, 
dhii  in  hoc  corde  que  voila , 

Imprimant  rejfentimenta 
Hhii  dureront  in  faecula. 

Chorus.  Vivat,  vivat,  vivat ,  vivat,for  ever  vivat 
Nevus  dodtor,  qui  tam  bene  fpeakat , 

Mille,  milte  annis,  et  manget  et  bibat , 

Et  bleedet  et  killat.  ■* 
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FOURTH  ENTRY. 

All  the  furgeons  and  apothecaries  dance  to  the 
found  of  the  inftruments  and  voices,  and  clapping  of 
■hands,  and  apothecaries  mortars. 

FIRST  SURGEON. 

he  fee  doltas 
Suas  praefcriptionas 
Omnium  chirurgorum , 

Et  apotiquarum 
Fillere Jhopas. 

Chorus.  Vivat,  vivat ,  vivatyfor  ever  vivai 
Novus  doctor ,  qui  tam  bene fpeakaty 
Mille  mille  a?inis,  et  manget  et  bibat , 

Et  bleedat  et  killat. 

Second  Surgeon.  May  all  his  anni 
Be  to  him  boni 
Et  favor abiles, 

Et  n' habere  jamais 
Ehiam  plaguas,  poxas, 

Fievras,  plurefiaSy 
Bloody  fluxies  et  dijfenterias. 

Chorus.  Vivat,  vivaty  vivat,  vivat ,  for  everiaivat , 
Novus  doFlor,  qui  tam  bene  f peak  at, 

Mille ,  mille  annis,  et  manget  et  bibat, 

Et  bleedet  et  killat. 

fifth  and  lafi:  entry. 

While  the  chorus  is  finging,  the  doctors,  furgeons 
and  apothecaries  go  out  all  according  to  their  feve- 
ral  ranks,  with  the  fame  ceremony  they  entered. 


FINIS. 


1. 


I 


